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FIG. 1. NEST OF THE YELLOW-THROATED VIREO (LANIVIREO FLAVIFRONS). 
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illustrated in the June number are very far | acter. A distinguished author of a work on 
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aerial architects the most prominent feature | their very large numbers and their varied 
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THE several families of weaving-birds 
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the vireos, is exclusively American, 





nest- 
building 
among 
different 
group- 
ings, but 
his clas- 
sifica- 
tion of 
these 
groups 
is so very vague that anything like a definite 
analytical separation of them is simply im- 
possible. We shall not attempt to follow 
any arbitrary arrangement, preferring to be 
guided by a few simple, comprehensive, and 
distinctive peculiarities that are not always 
coincident with the accepted classifications 
of the systematist. 


NEST OF RED-EYED VIREO (VIREO- 
SYLVIA OLIVACEUS), 


FIG, 2. 


VIREOS. 


THE first group to which attention is 
invited is characterized, to a very remark- 
able degree, by the harmony, the corre- 
spondence, and the pervading similarity of 
This family, 


the habits of all its members. 








styles of | 





numbers about fifty varieties, and 
is found throughout the United 
States, the West India islands, 
Mexico,Central and all the north- 
ern and middle portions of South 
America. In North America, 
north of Mexico, there are at 
least sixteen different varieties, 
and although the distinctive hab- 
its of three of these have not 
been positively ascertained, it is 
safe to assume that all have, in 
every essential respect, the same 
manner of life, and the same 
uniform and beautiful style of 
architectural construction in the 
pensile cradles for their young. 

It has been stated that the 
vireos “ are exclusively insectivor- 
ous,” but Mr. Nuttall, when he 
argued from its claws that Clarke’s 
crow was exclusively an eater of 
fish, did not make a greater mis- 
take. All of the family are well 
known to be largely fruit-eaters, 
the West Indian species feeding, 
during its season, on the fruit 
of the gumbo-limbo tree, and 
our own. kinds in the United 
States on the fruit of the cor- 
nel, viburnum, and various other 
kinds of berries. 

In some of our books, these birds are 
called greenlets, and more frequently vireos. 
Although several species are among our 
most abundant birds, some having their nests 
in our gardens and others on the swinging 
and pendent limbs of the elms in the most 
frequented parks and public squares of our 
cities and villages, they are, as a general rule, 
known only to a few close observers of nature. 
One of them, the warbling vireo ( Vireosy/via 
gilvus } is among the sweetest of our singers 
and, although, during the leafy month of 
June, its loud and clear notes of melodious 
harmony may be heard above the near din of 
the streets, in the high tree-tops of Philadel- 
phia, New York, Springfield, Boston, and 
other cities, how few there are, should they 
chance to be attracted by its strikingly ex- 
uberant song, would have any idea to what 
manner of bird these sweet sounds are due! 

Among the other more common species 
of eastern North America belonging to this 
interesting group are the red-eyed vireo 
( Vireosylvia olivaceus) [Fig. 2], which is 
abundant over the continent east of the Great 
Plains ; the yellow-throated vireo (Zanivireo 
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flavifrons) [Fig. 1], occurring in summer 
from Texas to Canada, and a familiar deni- 
zen of our gardens, even in cities; and the 
white-eyed species (Vireo noveboracensis ). 
All these are familiar forms east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and on 
and beyond the western slopes of 
the latter are other species, less 
known, but equally interesting. 
The several species have all 
identically the same style of archi- 
tecture, the same ingenuity in the 
construction and ornamentation 
of their nests, which are similar, 
both in our own species and in 
those of the other portions of the 
continent, the only appreciable 
differences being in their position. 
Some boldly swing their aerial 
cradles from the topmost boughs 
of a giant elm, while others seek 
the obscurity of a lowly shrub. 
All build pensile nests of great architectural 
beauty and ingenuity. In shape, their struct- 
ure is always a deep cup, about two-thirds 
of a sphere in its form, and truncated at the 
top. It is usually suspended from the fork 





FIG. 4. 


of two, and even more, converging twigs, 
the margin being very neatly overwoven so 
These 


as to embrace and cover them. 
nests are, for the most 
part, -well concealed 
from view, especially 
from above, by a 
dense surrounding of 
foliage, and this con- 
cealment is greatly 
aided by the man- 
ner in which it is 
made dependent 


=> 


NEST OF HUTTON’S VIREO (VIREO HUTTON), 













from the leafy twigs. The materials of 
which the nests are made, while in some 
respects essentially similar, vary, of course, 
with the locality in which they are built. 








NEST OF FLORIDA GREENLET (VIREOSYLVIA BARBATULUS). 


| They are generally dry and fine grasses, 
silky fibers, both animal and vegetable ; 
cotton, the down from the efflorescence 
of both the willow and the poplar and 
other wooded plants, lichens and mosses to 
a large extent, spiders’ webs, and the outer 
coverings of the cocoons of various silk- 
weaving moths. 

The nest of Hutton’s vireo [Fig. 3], from 
California, which has been selected for our 
typical illustration, is one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting of its kind. It is com- 
posed almost entirely of the gray lichens of 
the Pacific forests. Suspended from the 
forks of two twigs diverging at a right 
angle, its upper rim consists of a firm 
interweaving of these stiff and unyielding 
materials, so that one is lost in wonder how 
so small a bird could have been able to 
create so elaborate and so strong a structure 
with means so unpromising. The stout 
and abundantly supporting rim entirely cov- 
ers the twigs around which it is bound and 
over which it is wrapped, and beyond these 
twigs it is continued, like a strong cable, 
with no other support than its lateral con- 
nection with the other portion. From this 
upper rim the construction is carried down- 
ward in the shape of a truncated sphere, the 
lower part making a perfect hemisphere. 
The inner portion of the nest is partially 
sheltered by the wide, projecting rim, and it 
is very neatly and evenly lined with the soft 
fur of animals, fine rootlets and stems. For 
this nest, new to science and undescribed by 
any other ornithological writer, we are 
indebted to Mr. William A. Cooper of Vera 
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Cruz. Hutton’s vireo is a Mexican and also 
a rare Californian species. 

The blue-headed or solitary vireo (Zani- 
vireo solitarius) usually makes a nest of 
coarse materials and somewhat loosely put 
together, covering it with lichens, thus 
assimilating it to the moss-covered limb 
from which it is suspended. In one 
instance, however, its nest was found cov- 
ered over, as if cemented, with bits of news- 
paper,—a singularly inappropriate, because 
treacherous, protection. Another had its 
whole external portion composed of the 
silky cover of cocoons woven into a 
homogeneous and cloth-like fabric, by some 
process quite inexplicable. This is one of 
the most northern forms of this family, 
breeding only north of the middle states, 
and there is on the Pacific slope a race so 
closely resembling it as to be hardly distin- 
guishable from it. 

The nest of the yellow-throat (Zanivireo 
fravifrons ) is rarely excelled in beauty by any 
of its family [Fig. 1]. _ It is usually larger, 
well made, and moss-covered. This is a 
fearless and familiar bird, and it often sus- 
pends its nest low down in frequented gar- 
dens and orchards, and the writer has 
known it to fly in the faces of those whom 
it regarded as intruding too near to the 
moss-covered abode of its young. 

A remarkable instance of intelligent action 
on the part of one of this family under un- 
foreseen and alarming circumstances, occur- 
red in the case of a pair of red-eyed vireos 
[Fig. 2]. The nest, by some accident, had 

ecome torn from its support, and its 

drooping front threatened to throw out its 
precious contents to perish. In this emer- 
gency, the birds had the sagacity to attach 
one end of a long and sufficiently strong 
string to the exposed part of the nest, and 
carrying the other up, to fasten it securely 
to the branch, several inches above. By 
this means, the falling edge was restored to 
its proper level and kept there, and the 
danger obviated. ‘This nest is preserved in 
the Boston Museum, to which it was pre- 
sented by the gentleman who had witnessed 
this manifestation of a high order of intelli- 
gence on the part of the parents. 

The familiar whip-tom-kelly of the West 
India islands ( Vireosylvia barbatulus ) occurs 
occasionally in southern Florida [Fig. 4]. It 
has a clear, resonant, and musical song. It is 
an especially abundant bird in the Bahamas. 
Its pensile nests are of great architectural 
ingenuity and beauty, similar to those of the 
whole genus in general design. Our example 





is from the museum of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, taken in the Bahamas by Mr. N. B. 
Moore. It was suspended among the brilliant 
evergreen leaves of a characteristic tropical 
shrub, to which it made a becoming pendant. 


BUSH TITMICE, 


Tue large family of titmice (/uride), 
which is more or less cosmopolitan in its 
distribution, contains several groups remark- 
able for their beautiful and wonderful archi- 
tectural achievements. A large proportion 
of this family resort to holes in trees, to small 
cavities in posts and rails of fences, or in 
old buildings, and line their places of 
retreat with soft felted nests of mingled 
feathers, down, and fur. The typical tit- 
mouse (/urus) does this exclusively, as do 
also the crested titmice, and many others. 
But nearly all the long-tailed titmice of 
both hemispheres not only construct the 
walls of their nests, but, with incredible 
labor and skill, create pensile abodes of 
wonderful dimensions, when we take into 
consideration the proportionately small size 
of these tiny architects. These nests are 
most elaborately wrought and beautifully 
decorated, and must require a vast amount 
of labor and perseverance for their comple- 
tion, 

Of this description are the nests of the 
bush titmice of our Pacific coast. This 
small group (fsaltriparus) contains only 
three members, all diminutive in size, and 
all residents of deep woods, which, during 
the cheerless winter months, are alive with 
the busy and noisy troops of these restless 
and industrious little creatures. Its small- 
est species is also its best known (P. min- 
imus). This is an abundant bird in all the 
forests of our Pacific coast, is familiar and 
confiding in its habits, being often so intent 
upon its researches for food as to suffer itself 
to be taken alive by the hand, while a number 
can always be called around the person of 
an intrusive hunter, if the latter imitates its 
notes. We know the nest of only this spe- 
cies, but probably they are all similar in most 
respects. One ofthese nests [Fig. 5], conspic- 
uous for its symmetrical beauty, is before me 
as I am writing. It was taken by Mr. C. A. 
Allen, of Nicasio, California, and was found 
suspended from the fork of a small evergreen 
oak, at a distance of five feet above the 
ground. Its form is something like a long 
purse, and is about eight inclies in length. 
The opening, about an inch in diameter, is 
in the center of an elaborate and strongly 
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FIG. 5. NEST OF LEAST BUSH-TITMOUSE (PSALTRIPARUS 
MINIMUS). 


sage below this neck-like contraction, as 
well as the whole structure itself, again 
expands, growing larger as it descends, 
and the lower portion of the nest takes 
the shape of a cylindrical pouch, three 
inches in diameter at its greatest enlarge- 
ment. The length of the passage-way is 
about six inches. 

The upper portions of this structure, 
where the overarching top and the circular 
ring which surrounds the entrance are bound 
around and interwoven with the twigs and 
leaves of the shrub from which the whole is 
suspended, are made, almost exclusively, by 
an interweaving of usmea mosses with veg- 
etable wool. The lower portions are cov- 
ered with various kinds of Aypnum usnea 
and other mosses, beautifully arranged and 
distributed as a frame-work to keep in place 
the softer materials of which all the inner 
portions are made. This appears to be an 
almost homogeneous felting of a very fine 
and soft vegetable, wool-like substance, col- 
lected from the opening buds of willows, 
poplars, and other wooded plants. 

It seems almost incredible that a single 
pair of tiny birds, hardly larger than the 
humming-bird,—not more than four inches 
in length, of which its long tail-feathers make 
fully one-third,—should be able, in a brief 
space of time, to get together so great 


| an amount of materials and to construct 


wrought ring built around the twigs from | 
which the whole is suspended. In its at- | 
tachment this ring evidently had an upright 
or vertical position, its upper portion even 
slightly projecting. The entrance is thus 
perfectly sheltered, both by the overarching 
cover, woven of lichens and mosses, and by 
the thick cluster of leaves on the twigs from 
which it depends. The passage-way, at a 
distance of two inches within the opening, 
suddenly contracts, and its course, from 
being horizontal, descends perpendicularly 





to the bottom of the nest. The narrow pas- 


with them so large and so elaborate an 
abode, and one probably capable of being 
used for only a single season. It has 
been surmised that each one of these nests 
may have been the joint product of the 
united labor of an entire flock ; but in sup- 
port of this conjecture there is no evidence, 
and the number of eggs is never so large as 
to warrant the opinion that it is used by 
more than a pair. The eggs—six to eight 
in number—are of a pure, crystalline white, 
and but little larger than those of our com- 
mon ruby-throated humming-bird. 
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PENDULINE TITMOUSE. 

Tue nest of the penduline titmouse (_Zgi- 
thalus pendulinus) |Fig. 6] of southern 
and eastern Europe is the best known 
and probably the most celebrated of the 
nests of this family. Larger in size and 
more elaborately wrought than even those 
of our bush titmice, the history of its con- 
struction has been more carefully studied, 





NEST OF PENDULINE TITMOUSE (AGITHALUS 
PENDULINUS). 


FIG. 6. 


and is therefore better and more generally 
known. By many writers it is even spoken 
of as among the most remarkable and curi- 
ous products of bird architecture. It is 
made almost entirely of a soft felting com- 
pounded of the silky down of willow and 
poplar efflorescence and comminuted frag- 
ments of the inner bark of the linden-tree, 
all intermingled with a skill, ingenuity and 
persevering industry that can but excite 
surprise and admiration. The nest is 
flask-shaped, with a lateral opening into its 
internal chamber, and is suspended from the 
extremity of a drooping branch, sometimes at 
the height of thirty feet. In the building of 
these wonderful structures both birds have 
been found to work together, emulating 
each other in industry and perseverance, 
and are said to complete their large and 
elaborate edifice in fourteen days, though 
some writers name a longer period. 

In its construction the birds begin by 
winding a quantity of wool, goat’s-hair, and 
the hemp-like fibers of the inner bark of the 
linden-tree around the selected twigs and 
between its forks, mingling with these mate- 
rials the foundation of its walls, and these 











| are very securely arranged and fastened. 


| of Mexico. 


From this basis the felt-work is prolonged and 
extended downward by an accumulation of 
vegetable down interwoven with the fine, 
linty fibers of the linden, wool, and hair, and 
the whole glued and matted together by the 
saliva of the bird, applied from time to time, 
as the work goeson. Presently aside-entrance 
is constructed, which terminates in a small, 
round hole, while on the opposite side a 
passage-way is made, which enters from 
below. This opening is provided with a 
tube three inches long, while the other re- 
mains open, but is carefully evened and 
smoothed at its edges. The bottom of the 
nest is then thickly carpeted with loose veg- 
etable wool, and this wonderful structure is 
completed. 

M. Taczanowski of Warsaw, who has 
enjoyed many opportunities of ascertaining 
the way in which these nests are built, pub- 
lishes in the “ Révue de Zodlogie,” of 1859, 
a full and interesting account. He states 
that after having attached the foundation 
of the nest to a flexible branch, above the 
fork, the bird forms an outline of the nest, 
and when this is sufficiently long, it takes 
the ends of the filaments and joins them to- 
gether so as to form the bottom. It next 
lines the sides with down, proceeding from 
the bottom to the top, until it has succeeded 
in forming a nest which has two openings. 
It finally lines the center of the nest with the 
softest down, closes one of the openings, 
diminishes the other, and forms a connecting 
passage. 


THE VERDIN. 


THE verdin, or yellow-headed titmouse 
(Auriparus flaviceps), is an inhabitant of 
our extreme southern states, Texas, Ari- 
zona and California, and of the northern parts 
Its habits are intermediate be- 
tween those of the warblers and the titmice. 
Diminutive in size, less than five inches in 
length, of which its long tail makes fully 
one-half, it constructs a very large and 
very singular nest [Fig. 7]. From Dr. J. 
G. Cooper, who watched a pair as they 
were building early in March, we have an 
interesting account of their progress. They 
first form a frame-work, nearly spherical in 
outline, of the thorny twigs of the a/garodia, 
in which tree the nest is usually suspended, 
and line it with softer twigs and leaves, and 
the down of plants and feathers. They then 
cover the outside with thorns until it be- 
comes a mass as large as a man’s head, or nine 
inches in length. The cavity is five inches 
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FIG. 7. 


deep. The opening is on one side, just large 
enough for the bird to enter, and in all cases 
the entrance is from its lower end, the nest 
inclining toward the ground. The structure 
is suspended at various heights, at times not 
three feet above the ground, but sometimes 
at an altitude of twenty. 


ASTRILBDS OR AMANDUVATS. 


A NUMEROUS family of small birds, bull- 





NEST OF THE VERDIN (AURIPARUS FLAVICEPS). 


this family all of them of diminutive size, 


| and all of them, so far as is known, con- 





finch-like in appearance, but quite distinct | 
in their habits, miniature weavers and allied | 


to them in many respects, are found in 
southern and eastern Africa, in Madagascar, 
Mauritius, in southern India, and in the 
islands south of it. They have no dis- 
tinctive trivial name by which they can be 
designated as a family. In British India 
they are known as amanduvats and as wax- 
bills, in southern Africa and Mauritius as 


astrilds or estrelds, and dealers in caged | 


birds bestow upon them the meaningless 
name of rice-birds. Most of the species are 
conspicuous for varied and bright colors, a 
few for the sweetness of their song, and all 
can be readily accustomed to confinement, 
owing to the simplicity of their food. In 
their architectural constructions they are 


alike, building domed nests of varied shapes | 


and forms, in different positions, and all 
having a close family resemblance. There 





| 


are nearly a hundred species belonging to | 


structing nests having very similar architect- 
ural peculiarities. Their diminutive eggs 
are always of the purest white, and so 
closely similar that to be distinguishable, in 
collections, they must be carefully marked. 
We take as typical of this group, the nest 
of the LZstre/da astrilda of Senegal, also 
common to Madagascar and Mauritius 





FIG, 8. NEST OF SENEGAL AMANDUVAT (ESTRELDA ASTRILDA). 


FROM CASSELL’s “BOOK OF BIRDS.” 
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[Fig. 8]. This nest is an oblate spheroid, 
loosely but not untidily built with fine 
grasses and lined with the finest and softest 
of seed-down. The entrance to the nest is 
wholly on one side, near the top, and is circu- 





_ = 





Koko Gao 
NEST OF BLUE-GRAY GNAT-CATCHER (POLIOPTILA 
CAZRULEA). 

lar and about an inch and a half in diameter. 
Externally these structures have a height 
and a diameter nearly alike, varying from 
four to seven inches. In some instances 
they are egg-shaped, laid in the fork of a 
bush sidewise, the aperture for the entrance 
being at one end. The materials rarely vary, 
being externally of fine grasses and the 
inner nest being always the finest and softest 
downy pappus of seeds. These structures 
are usually well-concealed in the interior of 
bushes that grow in grass jungles near the 


FIG. 9 


banks of small streams, and are placed near | 


the ground, The male is the chief architect 


| 


| 





and is said to have the curious habit of per- 
sistently continuing to bring and to add 
materials to the nest long after it has been 
completed, and even during the incubation 
of its mate. It not unfrequently betrays the 
situation of its nest by appearing with grass 
in its beak, when, but for this singular and 
inconsiderate habit, it would escape notice. 


GNAT-CATCHERS. 


CLoskELy allied with the titmice in their 
diminutive size, their general habits and the 
peculiarities of their structure is the small 
American family of gnat-catchers (b/iop- 
tila), which numbers about a dozen spe- 
cies, distributed over the continent from 
Canada to Brazil. The blue-gray gnat- 
catcher of the United States (P. cerulea) is 
the typical and best known of the species 
[Fig. 9]. Its food is chiefly small winged 
insects ; it is expert in taking its prey on 
the wing, and all its movements are very 
rapid. Its nests are models of architectural 
beauty and ingenious design. Though not 


| pensile, being woven to upright twigs and 


usually near the tree-top, they sway with 
every breeze, yet the depth of the 
cavity, and its small diameter prevent the 
eggs from rolling out. The nest is always 
very elaborately and carefully constructed, 
large for the size of the bird, remarkably 
deep, with thick warm walls composed of 


| soft and downy materials, but abundantly 


strong for the builder, who is one of our 


| smallest birds both in size and weight. Ex- 





ternally the nest is covered with a beautiful 
periphery of gray lichens, assimilating it 
to the bark of the deciduous trees in 
which it is constructed. It is in the 
shape of a truncated cone, three inches in 
diameter at the base, and but two at the 
top, and three and a half inches in height. 
It is found at various elevations, some- 
times as high up as fifty feet, and occasion- 
ally only ten feet from the ground. 

The black-capped gnat-catcher of Arizona, 
Mexico and southern California (P. mela- 
nura), has an even more strikingly beautiful 
structure than its relative the blue-gray. 
Among the interlacing tendrils of a graceful 
wild vine ( Antigonon leptopus) and so closely 
interwoven with the net-work of its smaller 
branches as to be inseparable, this tiny archi- 
tect builds its exquisite nest [Fig. ro]. It is 
deep for its size,—a peculiarity that seems to 
be characteristic of the genus. The external 
portions of these nests are composed of a 
composite blending of various vegetable 
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FIG. 11. 


materials, fine hempen fibers of plants, strips 
of delicate bark from smaller shrubs, silken 
fragments of cocoons and downy cotton-like 
substances—all very closely impacted and 
felted together in the manner of the nests 
of some of the humming-birds. The whole 
is then softly and warmly lined with a 
beautifully interwoven and silky fabric made 
of the soft down of various plants. 


TAILOR-BIRD. 


Tue tailor-bird of India (Orthotomus 





NEST OF BLACK-CAPPED GNAT-CATCHER (POLI- 
OPTILA MELANURA). 





THREE NESTS OF THE TAILOR-BIRD (ORTHOTOMUS LONGICAUDUS) 


longicaudus) is, without doubt, one of the 
most renowned of pensile nest-builders. 
The first mention of its peculiar sutorial 
powers was made by Pennant, in his “ In- 
dian Zodlogy,” where it was accompanied by 
an illustration. Subsequent investigations 
have not confirmed all his statements. It is 
no longer credited that this bird picks up a 
dead leaf and sews it to a living one, in 
order to secure a safe shelter for its nest. The 
bird always makes use only of living leaves 
growing in close proximity |Fig. 11], and 
the mistake of Pennant is due to his having 
found a nest of the tailor-bird in which one 
of the leaves had been pierced to excess, 
and had in consequence decayed and been 
separated from the stem of the plant, as is 
occasionally noticed. 

Properly speaking, the tailor is not a 
pensile nest-builder. It rather creates a 
pensile and safe situation, either by sewing 
together the edges of,a single leaf, or by 
uniting, in this manner, two or more living 
leaves growing close together, and in this 
hidden retreat it constructs the nest itself. 
This is always a very soft, compact, and 
beautifully felted cup. This celebrated 
species belongs to a well-marked eastern 
family of warblers, and is closely related to 
the nightingales and robin-red-breasts of 
Europe. With the possible exception of 
Orthotomus coronatus, this species ( O. dongi- 
caudus) is the only one of the genus that 
has any claim to be called a tailor. The 
others, less than twenty in all, make felted 
nests of various descriptions, many of them 
beautiful specimens of their kind, but all 
placed in natural or unartificial situations. 
But three or four of the species that belong 


| to the closely allied genus, /rinia, are true 
| tailor-birds and sew together leaves to make 


a shelter for their nest. In this they are 
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not always uniform, but as often build an 
open and unsheltered nest. 

The Indian tailor-bird is a very abundant 
and widely distributed species. It is com- 
mon throughout the whole of that region, 
alike on the sultry plains and on the more 
elevated hill-sides to a height of several 
thousand feet. The fine illustration we are 
able to give of its nest in a single large leaf 
is taken from an example now in the museum 
of the Ornithological Society of Geneva, 
Switzerland. It was obtained at Nattande, 
opposite Ceylon, by Professor Alois Hum- 
bert, to whom we are indebted for the orig- 
inal of ourcut. It is so well represented that 
little description is needed. The leaf was a 
large one, and was growing on a low plant 
on the edge of the path and, from its 
being curled up in the shape of a horn, 
was carelessly plucked for the sake of the 
insects it was supposed to contain. Mr. 
Humbert was surprised to find in it, instead, 
an unfinished nest of a tailor-bird. The 
ingenious manner in which the edges of the 
leaf had been brought together and sewed 
over and over, giving to it its symmetrical 
shape, like that of a horn, excited at once 
his admiration and his regret at his hasty 
action in removing it before its completion. 
However incomplete, it was yet full of inter- 
est. The two edges of the leaf had been 
brought together, and through the round 
holes which the bird had made with its 
beak it had passed strong silken threads of 
spiders’ webs, secured both on the inside 


and outside by knots, or rather buttons, | 


made by twisting the ends of the thread 
upon itself. The principal holes are arranged 
along the edges of the leaf at irregular dis- 
tances, but are most frequent at the lower 
portion. 

Within the last few years, the interesting 
habits of this celebrated bird have been 


thoroughly investigated and described by | 
Dr. Jerdon and others, but with more | 


especial fullness by Mr. Allan Hume. 


From | 


their accounts, we gather that the real nest | 


is a deep, soft cup, inclosed in a leaf or 
leaves, which the bird sews together to 
form its receptacle. This is at various ele- 
vations, often high up in a mango-tree, 
but as often low down among the leaves of 
the edible egg-plant (Solanum esculentum ). 
The nest varies in appearance according to 
the number and kinds of the leaves made 
use of, and is usually chiefly composed of 
fine cotton, with a few horse-hairs and fine 
grass-stems, the use of which is obviously to 
enable the cavity to retain its shape perma- 











FIG. 12. NEST OF PALM-SWIFT (TACHORNIS PHCENICOBIA) 
IN SPATHE OF COCOA-PALM. 
nently. In some cases, the nest is described 


as having been made of wool, down, and 
horse-hair, and one, mentioned by Miss 
Cockburn, as made of the down of seed- 
pods and fine grasses. Mr. Hume has 
found these nests with three leaves fast- 
ened at equal distances from one another 
into the sides of the nest, and not joined 
to one another at all. He has also found 
them between two leaves, the one form- 
ing a high back and turned up at the 
ends to support the bottom of the nest, the 
other hiding the nest in front and hanging 
down below it, the tip only of the first leaf 
being sewn to the middle of the second. 
He has also found them with four leaves 
sewn together to form a canopy and sides, 
from which the bottom of the nest depended, 
and also between two long leaves whose 
sides, from the very tips to near the pedun- 
cles, were closely and neatly sewn together. 

For their sewing, they generally make use 
of cobweb, but silk from cocoons, thread, 
wool, and vegetable fibers are also made 
available. Dr. Jerdon states that he has 
seen a tailor-bird watch a native tailor 
until the latter left the veranda where he was 
at work, then hastily seize some pieces of 
thread that were lying about, and fly off with 
them in triumph. Mr. Layard describes a 
nest of the tailor-bird made entirely of cocoa- 
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nut fiber. 
leaves of an oleander had been drawn and 
stitched together. 


PALM-SWIFT. 


THE palm-swift ( Zachornis phenicobia) 
of the islands of Cuba and Jamaica is 
another interesting example of felt-making 
birds availing themselves of this con- 
venient and compact material to create 
with it beautiful and secure retreats in de- 
pendent situations, where they are nearly 
inaccessible. This swift is a delicately 
formed and graceful little bird, of rapid 
flight, displaying as it flies a conspicuous 
white belt across its jet-black body. It 
is one of the most characteristic birds of 
those islands, and, with wings almost as long 
as its entire body, its rapid and mazy evo- 
lutions are almost beyond the power of the 
human eye to follow. It is a bird of social 


With the same material a dozen , 


| making the external. 


habit, and on whatever tree a pair elect to | 


make their nest, there are always others to 
keep them company. It usually builds in 
trees of the cocoa-palm, of which the par- 
tially expanded leaves, the spathes or mem- 
braneous sheaths around the flowers, and the 
opening spikes and bracts afford numerous 
opportunities for their beautiful construc- 
tions. In the course of the growth of the 
tree these situations become untenable and 
are relinquished, but only after they have 
served all the purposes of their occupants. 
Sometimes the nests are placed in the 
hollow spathes that encompass the efflo- 
rescence, and often three or four are found 
in a single spathe, one above the other, 
all agglutinated together, but with galleries 
along the side communicating with each one 
[Fig. 12]. The materials of these nests are 


feathers, down and the silky cotton of the 
Bombax, Feathers and down are largely 
used and form the inner portions, the cotton 
The whole is closely 
felted together and cemented into its place 
with the strong adhesive saliva of the bird, 
so firmly that the nest cannot be separated 
from its site without bringing away with it 
the integument of the spathe. The walls of 
these nests, though only a quarter of an inch 
in thickness, have all the strength and 
tenacity of cloth. These sites are occupied 
year after year, until they are thrown off by 
the growth of the tree, when new sites have 
to be chosen and new colonies formed. The 
nests found in these situations are nearly 
globular, with the entrance near the bottom. 

The palm-swift also nests among the 
fronds of the palmetto ( Chamerops ),and here 
the diversity of the situation on the plaited 
surface of these fronds causes a correspond- 
ing change in the construction of the nests 
[Fig. 13]. These are said, by Mr. Gosse, to be 
composed almost exclusively of the flax-like 
cotton of the bombax, presenting a singularly 
hair-like appearance, and are built in the 
form of a watch-fob, such as are hung by 
the bedside. The back is firmly glued to 
the under surface of the fronds by the 
saliva, and so firmly fastened that the im- 
pressions of the plaits are conspicuous on 
the nests when separated. The cotton 
itself is also firmly cemented, having a 
ragged or wool-like appearance. In one in- 
stance two nests were constructed side by 
side, with but a single thin partition between 
them. Suspended near the high tops of 
lofty palm-trees, whose tall and slippery 
trunks cannot be ascended, these nests 
are quite inaccessible. ' 
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FROM THE LOAN EXHIBITION 


NO. i. VIEW IN THE CORRIDOR. 
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It is proposed to make record 
here of a few of the many val- 
uable objects which formed part 
of the Loan Exhibition of 1877 
at the New York Academy of De- 
sign, which exhibition was made 
for the benefit of the Society of 
Decorative Art. In addition to 
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the paintings, etchings, engravings, etc., the 
arts of ornamental design were represented 
by some fifteen hundred pieces, from antique 
Egyptian jewelry to modern Russian enam- 
eled triptychs and mie//o boxes. 

The interesting collection of personal orna- 
ments, consisting of about 150 specimens, 
was particularly remarkable as illustrating the 
different stages through which the art of the 
jeweler has passed from the earliest times up 
to the present day. Nearly every piece was 
in some way noticeable, either for elegance 
of design, masterly execution, or historic 
association. Particularly characteristic was 
a necklace, with ear-rings and bracelets to 
match, of antique scarabzi, in modern gold 
setting after old Egyptian designs. This 
was loaned by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
is reproduced in cut No. 5. It is composed 
of four rows of pendants hanging from a 
string of broken cylindrical pieces of gold, the 
pendants being scarabzi of various delicate 
colors, decorative heads in gold in repoussé, 
and water-flowers of the same material. 
We present an old silver-gilt Norwegian 
necklace and pendants, lent by Mrs. Sidney 
Webster (cut No. 2). The gilding of this ob- 
ject is of a pale, almost greenish shade, as 
delicate in hue as can be obtained by the most 
improved modern processes. The chain, as 
the cut shows, is composed of links, individ- 
ually shaped like the letter S, and the pend- 
ant is a disk, revealing a design in relief of 
delicate workmanship, the figures being in 
higher relief+than the architectural back- 
ground, which is very effective. The back 
of this pendant is flat, and ornamented with 
a design in simple engraved lines. In 
connection with the jewelry of the northern 
nations, we cannot forbear mentioning, as 
very poetical in design, a Danish girdle- 
clasp sent by the same lady, and an average 
type of those worn by Danish brides three 
centuries ago. The initials of the bride and 
bridegroom hang from the lower side of the 
two extremities of the clasp, and form, as it 
were, a single monogram when the latter 
are united. The collection of peasant jew- 
elry gathered in the show-cases of this exhi- 
bition, though small, included a great variety 
of styles and nationalities; from the Creole 
ear-rings of Martinique to the nose-ring from 
Hindostan ; from the pendants in the shape 
of doves with outspread wings which the 
women of the Pays-de-Caux wear upon their 
breasts, to the cerchioni of the Florentine 
peasantry. Cut No. 3 isa gold cap-pin, such 
as are frequently worn by the women of 
Normandy, and loaned by Mrs. George F. 


| Jones. Such pins are of the most varied 
shape, but generally assume that of a flower, 
the specimen under consideration repre- 
senting a rose, with a central rosette of 
| rubies and emeralds. The fashioning of the 
material in this piece of jewelry is very 
original, consisting as it does of thin leaves 
of gold stretched flat on small upright 
scrolls, tastefully arranged. The custom of 
fastening caps or veils with pins of some 
kind is very old; such accessories of the 
toilet have been found in the more ancient 
tombs of the Gauls, as well as in those of 
the Romans. By the same style of treat- 
ment is distinguished a gold crucifix and 
pendant, probably of German workmanship 
and of the sixteenth century, lent by Mrs. 
Sidney Webster, which, however, evinces 
greater skill and refinement of handling than 
the pieces described above. We give an 
illustration of this jewel (cut No. 4) as an 








OLD NORWEGIAN NECKLACE.—LENT BY MRS. SIDNEY 
WEBSTER. 

excellent example of purity and simplicity 
of ornamentation. It is exceedingly fiat ; 
the leaves of the crescent-shaped pendant 
| and the faceted extremities of the cross 
| have somewhat less relief than is shown in 
the cut. 
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The silver-ware comprised about one 
hundred pieces. Particularly interesting 
was a collection of spoons amounting to 
about thirty-six pieces, widely differing in 
shape and description, some of which are 





NORMANDY PEASANT CAP-PIN.—LENT BY 
MRS. GEORGE F. JONES. 


NO. 3 


reproduced in cuts Nos, 6-11. No. 6 is one 
of two salt-spoons, after Benvenuto Cellini, 
the beautiful handles of which are each 
formed by the dolphin bearing Arion. No. 
7 is an antique spoon belonging to Mrs, M. 
O. Roberts. The handle is of silver, with 
elegant white and brown enamel, surmounted 
bya female head which closely resembles that 
of Catherine dei Medicis. No. 8 is one of six 
Norwegian coffee-spoons, in silver filagree, 
loaned by Mrs. Samuel Wetmore, and worthy 
of special notice on account of the delicate 
design and workmanship. No. 9 shows an 
old Venetian spoon, lent by Mrs. John A. 
Dix, with crystal bowl and enameled han- 
dle ; the design of the latter is most singular. 
The same lady is the owner of the three 
apostle-spoons in No. 10. No. 11 is one 
of the four gold spoons loaned by Mrs. Bors, 
and is, perhaps, the oldest in the lot. 

Most interesting was the collection of 
rare boxes, to the amount of about fifty, 
exhibited here and there throughout the 


rooms. There were boxes of almost every 
material and shape, and answering nearly 
every imaginable purpose: bonbon boxes, 
snuff-boxes, patch-boxes, boxes in Japan- 
ese Mokamé work, in Chinese silver filigree, 
in enamel, in Vernis-Martin,—all were there. 
Specimens of the real Martin varnishes are 
very rare, and have retained their original 
reputation. Among the many objects of 
interest which the Decorative Art Society 
owed to the courtesy of Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, there were two remarkable silver 
boxes, old repoussé. Very curious was a 
snuff-box of gold and silver, made a hun- 
dred years ago at the Imperial Factory at 
Toula, Russia, and of which Mrs. John E. 
Body is the possessor; and equally so was 


| the brass box, loaned by Mrs. J. Kearney 
| Rogers, and formerly belonging to the Em- 
| press Maria Theresa, of which we give an 


illustration (cut No. 12). This latter, for 
originality of shape, simplicity of ornamen- 
tation, and historic connections, certainly 
deserves especial notice. Cut No. 13 ex- 
hibits the cover of the same. 

Among the specimens, bronze, copper, 
and iron work, which were about fifty in 
number, chiefly vases, we must mention 
Mrs. D. G. Farragut’s bronze paper-cutter, 
though in itself a very little thing. It was 


| presented by Christina of Spain to Don 
| Louis Farragut, a Spanish officer, and pre- 


sented by him to his kinsman, Admiral 
Farragut. The handle of this paper-cut- 


| ter consists of an admirable figure of a war- 





rior of the sixteenth century holding a stan- 
dard which forms the blade. This piece is 
original in conception and elegant in form. 
There was also a Japanese vase, decorated 
with the images of the gods of thunder and 
of rain, lent by Mr. E. C. Moore; and a 
bronze vase and stand, whose inscription 
makes us believe that they were executed 
betweeh the dates 1530 and 1580; an old 
Hebrew lamp of brass, taken from a Ger- 
man synagogue, bearing an ancient seal, 
and the figures of Moses and Aaron. The 
last was lent by Mrs. J. Kearney Rogers. 
Mr. J. M. Mufioz had a suit of Persian steel 
chain armor, damascened in gold and 
silver. The ornamentation of this armor 
is typical of genuine Persian art, and, 
although the articles do not date from the 
culminating period, they are full of interest. 
In true Persian art the arabesque ornament 
is treated with great freedom, and in a man- 
ner which is a mean between the Arab con- 
ventionality and the Indian quasi-naturalism. 
Unlike the Arabs, who belonged to the sect 
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of Omar, the Persian schismatics, who be- 
longed to the sect of Ali, accustomed to attrib- 
ute to flowers a conventional language, do 
not exclude the representation of flowers in 
their decoration, which is also animated 
by natural and fantastic animals, and some- 
times, though not often, by the human 
figure. 

The tankards, loving-cups, hanaps, jugs, 
mugs, etc., about forty in number, made up 
a remarkable and unique collection. These 
drinking vessels of rather large capacity 
were intended to permit drinking by many 
persons without refilling. Drinking from the 
same cup by several individuals is an old cus- 
tom which is still kept alive in Italy and in 
all parts of Germany, and is not unknown in 
England among those classes who are lovers 
of malt liquor and drink it “from the pew- 
ter.” When a friend meets another in a coffee- 
house or tavern, the one who has already 
ordered something does not issue a second 
order for his friend, but holds out the vessel 
for the new-comer. The German 4rug and 
the English pewter mug still show the pop- 
ular feeling in favor of one large vessel for 
a friendly party. The formula of Saxon 
politeness which consisted in two drinkers 
employing the same vessel is well known. 
The first who drank said Wes heil (Here’s 
health to you), and the one who received 
the goblet, before emptying it, said Drink heil 
(I drink your health). From the “ Roman 
de Rou” it appears that this was customary 
among the English as late as the twelfth 
century. There were hanaps mounted on 
one foot, in the form of a chalice, others 
were mounted on three feet, and others still 
were made in the form of a bowl or cup. 
Some were made with covers, others without, 
and the materials employed in their con- 
struction were as varied as their shapes. The 
hanap was particularly used by persons of 
high social position ; the tankard with handle 
being the more popular vessel. And such 
was the fear of poison in the Middle Ages that 
a great personage was served from a hanap 
with a cover which could be used as a vessel, 
from which cover the servant drank a little of 
the liquor, which he poured from the goblet 
for that purpose. These precautions clearly 
proved insufficient, and preservatives against 
poisoning were sought after under the most 
absurd prejudices. The fabulous animal 
known as the unicorn or 4icorne was thought 
to be the enemy of everything impure. Peo- 
ple fancied that by causing their beverages 
to be served them in vases made of the 
horn of the magical beast, they could easily 





detect the presence of poison in their drink. 
Handles were made, as they thought, of 
this material for knives; for it was said that 
blood would exude from horn and bone of 
the licorne, when brought in contact with 
poisoned meats. The long sword of the 
narwhal, when brought to Europe, was 
thought to be the horn of the unicorn; and 
it is probable that fossil ivory of many kinds 
was also sold under the same name. Well- 
appointed houses possessed a large number 
of hanaps. The inventory, engrossed in 1380, 
of the household of Charles V. of France, sur- 
named the Wise, describes four gold hanaps 
and as many ewers, weighing in all nearly 
ninety-six marcs ; and 177 tankards of gilded 





NO. 4. 
CROSS AND PENDANT.—LENT BY MRS. SIDNEY WEBSTER 


silver, nearly all enameled and weighing in 
the aggregate 503 marcsof silver. Some of 
these vessels were provided with air-tight 
covers, as they were intended to be carried 
about with already prepared drinks. Among 
northern nations they were sometimes made 
of maple-wood, and beautifully carved, 
Hanaps and tankards were often given as 
presents by nobles to their retainers in 
recognition of their services. By reason 
of their capacity these vessels were often 
the occasion of wagers. Though our an- 
cestors deservedly enjoyed great reputation 
as drinkers, still it was not every one who 
could empty a hanap or tankard at a 
draught. 
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First among the drinking-vessels in the col- 
lection must be mentioned a ewer belonging 
to Mrs. Belmont, and noticed in the catalogue 
as being of “ amethyst” and silver enameled 
and set with precious stones. Nor can we 
overlook a Chinese agate cup of exquisite 
workmanship, the property of Mrs. Samuel 
Wetmore ; or Mrs. Belmont’s old Flemish 
ivory tankard with bass-reliefs, representing 
the four seasons. Mrs. Bérs contributed a 
Norwegian silver goblet (No. 17) and a Dan- 
ish bronze tankard with medallion portraits 
in bass-relief of Danish kings (No. 16). One 
of the handsomest articles in the exhibition 
was an old ivory tankard belonging to Mrs. 
John Taylor Johnston, on the outside of 
which the battle between the Greeks and 
the Centaurs is sculptured with astonishing 
skill. The two Capo di Monte mugs, loaned 
by Mrs. James Kernochan and Mr. S. L. 
M. Barlow, are also specimens of rare beauty. 
As very suggestive in point of history, we 
may mention the drinking-cup of John 








NECKLACE IN EGYPTIAN STYLE.—LENT BY J. PIERPONT MORGAN, ESQ 


Paul Jones, owned by General Dix, and 
Washington’s cup belonging to Mrs. Rog- 
ers. Mrs. F. H. Betts loaned another 
curiosity which calls for a few words ; it is 
an old German apostle-cup. These cele- 
brated apostle-cups were manufactured at 
Cologne, and at several towns on the Rhine, 
and especially at Kreussen, a small country 
town near Nuremberg. They were made 
of grés, and decorated with figures of the 
apostles in low bass-relief (whence the 
name), and covered with stanniferous en- 
amel. The apostle-cups or afoséelkriige, 
as well as the “chase-cups” or jagdkriige, 
from their being figured with scenes of 
the chase, are much sought after in these 
days and command as much as a hun- 
dred dollars, while ten or twenty years 
ago their regular price ranged from five to 
ten dollars. To judge from the costumes 
of the figures in relief on these vessels, and 
from the dates gathered by writers who 
have had opportunity of carefully examining 
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this sort of pottery, it appears that the latter 
was manufactured entirely within the seven- 
teenth century. 

Many of the most famous styles of pottery, 
china, porcelain, majolica and faience, were 
seen at their best in the 
show-cases which  orna- 
mented the walls of the jew- 
elry-room, though the col- 
lection did not number 
above three hundred pieces. 
The twelve examples of old 
Peruvian pottery, lent by 
W. W. Evans, if not prehis- 
toric, certainly bear a very 
remote date. They are un- 
varnished and bear no trace 
of the potter’s wheel. The 
first piece on the shelf 
showed the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the more an- 
cient pottery of this descrip- 
tion, as originally the Peru- 
vians, unskilled in making 
articles of earthenware out 
of a single piece,made them . ¢  6..+ spoon.— 
of two, which were united tent sv mrs. joux 
before the baking process **”°* JOMNSTON. 
by a sort of welding. Mrs. Samuel Wet- 
more and Mrs. Newbold exhibited some 
noticeable Mexican 
pottery. 

Superstition, and not 
its esthetic qualities 
only, first made a repu- 
tation for Chinese and 
Japanese pottery, as it 
was formerly supposed 
to be made of a myste- 
rious substance which 
would reveal the pres- 
ence of poison. An old 
French poem quoted 
by Demmin, after des- 
canting to some extent 
upon the potteries of 
China and Japan, runs 
| as follows: 





“Tls font connaitre le mys- 


tére 

Des bouillons de la Brin- 
villiére, 

Et semblent s’ ouvrire de 
douleur 

Du crime de I’ empoison- 
neur.” 





NO. 7. ANTIQUE SPOON.— 
LENT BY MRS. M,. 0. 
ROBERTS. 


“ They unfold the mysteries of the drugs 
of the Brinvillitre [the famous Marquise de 
Brinvilliers, executed in 1676], and burst, as 

VoL. XVI.—23. 





| 


though overcome with grief for the crime of 
the poisoner.” Numerous documents prove 
that this absurdity had adherents even as late 
as the sixteenth century. 

In the ornamentation of porcelain, the 


| genius of the Chinese has attained its lofti- 


| seeming to be disposed as 


| ing a .wonderful intuition 





est pitch. Not only are 
single pieces very nch in 
decorative effect ; not only 
is there on other pieces 
really admirable painting 
of flowers, birds and fig- 
ures,—the most wonderful 
part of their china-painting 
is its boundless variety, and 
the inexhaustible fertility 
of invention which a large 
collection displays. They 
excel in combining scrolls 
and cartouches of all imag- 
inable shapes, on grounds 
of geometrical construction ; 


if by chance, and yet reveal- 


of zsthetic symmetry; to 
move these the tenth of an 
inch from the position as- 
signed them by the artist, 
would be to destroy the %o. 8. Norwectian rn- 
spell that rivets the behold- “ty was sauce. 
er’s eye. Father D’Entre- eae 

calles tells us that the widest division of 
labor prevails in the Chinese manufactories, 
the occupation of one man 
being, for instance, merely to 
form the first colored circle 
near the edge of the porcelain, 
while another sketches flowers 
which a third paints; one 
outlines the water, another 
the mountains, a third the 
birds, which again are all 
painted by special artists. No 
wonder, with such a method, 
that all individuality disap- 
pears, and that the pottery 
exemplifies so great a uni- 
formity of design. But this 
must not be supposed the case 
with the richer and more 
precious pieces. In those, it 
is hardly conceivable that 
more hands than one have ° 
been employed upon the 
landscapes and figures, or 
upon the birds and flowers. 
No. g. o-p vene- The conventional borders 
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other subordinate workmen. 
themselves, attach a far higher value to old 
porcelain than to the new, of which a very 


great deal is nothing more than imitation. It | 


is likely that the most of the porcelains 
catalogued as antique are really of recent 
date. 
“are most skillful forgers of their own pro- 


THREE APOSTLE-SPOONS.—LENT BY MRS. JOHN A. DIX. 


The Chinese, | 
| Colman and Mr. L. C. Tiffany. The large 





NORWEGIAN GOLD SPOON.— 
LENT BY MRS BORS. 


NO. I. 


beautiful. Some were the property of Mr. 
Imari, or Hizen, jars, which stood upon 
the cases and added so much to the 
decoration of the rooms, were as valuable 
and as beautiful as any objects in the exhi- 


“The Chinese,” says Jacquemart, | bition. 


The wares of Holland were represented 


ductions, and they speculate on the taste of | by about forty specimens, three-fourths of 


their countrymen for ancient and valuable 
works to such a degree as to baffle all the 


knowledge of the most expert connoisseurs.” | 


Japanese art, though an offspring of the 


Chinese, is marked by a greater individu- | 
The study of nature has been de- | 
| “the parent of pottery ” by the English asearly 


ality. 
veloped among them in a higher degree 
than among their predecessors and rivals. 
The examples of Chinese and Japanese pot- 
tery in the Loan Collection remarkable for 
their peculiar beauty were too numerous 
to admit of our speaking at length of them. 
We cannot, however, refrain from mention- 
ing the old Kaga-ware exhibited by Dr. C. 
C. Lee, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. 
L. C. Tiffany. There was also exhibited a 
cup, cover and saucer of that finest of pastes 
known as “imperial egg-shell,” which was 
presented to President Lincoln by the 
Tycoon, and is now in the possession of 
Mrs. E. L. Henry. The small pieces of 
hard-paste enameled pottery, such as are 
known by the names (rather too freely 
given) of Satsuma and Kiyoto, were very 


| which were employed to decorate a frieze 


or border high above the observer’s eye. 
Delft-ware, which is the most famous of all, 
and which has given its name to all, is not 
always easily distinguished from the other 
Dutch potteries. This faience was termed 


as 1580. The oldest delft is now very rare, 
and ifs value has increased a hundred-fold 
during the past twenty years. It is dis- 
coverable by the small circular /acune of 
the white enamel spread on the lower sur- 
face of the plate. The faiences of this 
manufacture ‘most sought after, date from 
the seventeenth century ; two plates lent by 
Mrs. August Belmont, have the cachet 
peculiar to that period ; the color is vivid 
and neatly distributed ; the design very fine 
and characterized by the bold and free 
touch of broad art. 

There was little majolica in the exhibi- 
tion : a fine Pesaro plaque, belonging to Mr. 
William C. Prime, and a dish, probably 
Urbino, belonging to Mr. Belmont, together 
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with a pair of fine vases belonging to the 
same gentleman, were the chief representa- 
tives of the Italian schools. 

The old Berlin, old Saxe and Sévres por- 
celains had with some other styles many 
typical representatives, and we regret our 
inability to make full comment upon them, 
as the interest clinging to them seems inex- 
haustible. 

A pewter Auilier or table-castor, belonging 
to Mr. E. L. Henry, the style of which would 
refer it to the art of the First Empire, is 
shown in cut No. 18. 

The articles of virtu exposed in the so- 
called Renaissance room included a wide 
variety, though stained glass, tapestries, 
wood-carvings, and old furniture formed 
the larger portion. A Florentine bass-relief 
of the sixteenth century, belonging to Mr. 
S. G. Ward, is represented in cut No. 19 and 
hardly needs dwelling upon, as the subject 
of the sculpture is the Madonna and child,— 
one of the Tabernacle pieces for private 
shrines, such as were produced in countless 
numbers by the Italian artists of earlier and 
later times, though but few of them remain 
for the collectors of to-day. 

Scattered throughout the rooms, and in 
show-cases, and particularly in the vestibule, 
were about two hundred pieces of embroidery, 
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tapestries, and kindred products of the needle 
and of the loom, which formed a splendid 
background for the entire exhibition. Over 
the entrance at the head of the staircase hung 
a large tapestry of the seventeenth century, 
with landscape and figures which would 
seem to have been painted by Teniers on 
canvas, rather than woven of colored wools. 
This was loaned by Mrs. Belmont. Not far 
from it hung a piece of Japanese embroid- 
ery, the property of Rev. Morgan Dix, 
worked on yellow silk, with a border con- 
taining crests of noble families. The 
portion within is occupied by richly colored 
flowers and a gorgeous Fong-Hoang, the 
Japanese bird symbolic of good fortune. 

In the case beneath this embroidery was 
an old church banner of moiré silk, embroid- 
ered in gold and silk of various colors, 
which belongs to Mr. Richard M. Hunt. 
This article is of Italian workmanship, and 
is referred by the catalogue to the thir- 
' teenth or fourteenth century, but we venture 
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to suggest its much later origin. Itis 

clearly more modern in design, and 
especially in the drawing of the fig- 

ures. It is indisputably true that 

even the paintings of that time are 
formal. Church banners of this 

kind are still borne in procession 

in Italy by the various guilds con- 
nected with the Church. On the 
Roman Catholic feast of Corpus 
Christi, in June, the brotherhoods 

of a city and of the country for 

miles around join in one proces- 

sion, each brotherhood endeavoring 

to outrival the others in numbers and 

in the beauty of its insignia. The 

streets through which the throng pass 

are covered with flowers, and from 

the windows on either side are hung 
tapestries of every conceivable de- 
scription. The richness of its banner 

is the pride of each guild, and the dis- 

play is seldom surpassed in any part 

of the world. J.W. Paige of Boston , 

lent an embroidery of great quaint- # 
ness and originality. As the inscrip- 

tion denotes, the theme is Adam and 

Eve eating the apple. The figures, 

trees, and animals are peculiarly 

made; the ground is filled with red 

silk embroidery, the figures being thus 
formed of the white linen. The artist has 
made the eyes, mouth, nose, etc., of each fig- 
ure with red stitches, and has indicated the 
color, and has tried to express texture by 
an odd tattooing of the bodies and the trees 


No. 16, OLD DANISH MUG.—LENT BY MRS. BORS, 





NO. 15. VIEW AT END OF SOUTH ROOM. 


symmetrically with the same material. This 
specimen is said to be of the seventeenth 
century, although it seems to be at least two 


hundred years older. In the Renaissance 
room were three remarkable tapestries: 
one loaned by Mr. Maitland Armstrong, and 
hung on the north wall, was Italian, and 
probably of the early part of the eighteenth 
century; another, loaned by Mr. A. H. 
Baldwin, was hung as a pendant to Mr. 
Armstrong’s piece, also on the north wall; 
this latter was French, and apparently 
of the fifteenth century, as asserted in the 
catalogue ; the third piece was hung upon the 
south wall and was loaned by Mr. Clarence 
Cook; it was a very rare piece, probably 
French, and of the time of Louis XII. 
An old Danish embroidery on linen, in floss 
and gold was also exhibited. It represents 
two mermaids, whose tails are entangled 
with garlands of flowers, holding some inex- 
plicable object in their hands. ‘The design is 
of fine execution, and evinces both great pa- 
tience and much feeling in the coloring. The 
arabesque border is perhaps better than the 
central portion. A Mexican embroidery on 
linen was lent by General S. W. Crawford, 
and, although the work of a barbarian hand, 
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is marked by a firmness, precision, and grace 
fairly comparable with the work of our 
highest civilization. The work of the North 
American Indians was represented by a 
leather mat presented to Dr. Mitchell by 
the Chief of the Six Nations, and now 
owned by Charles L. Atterbury. The dec- 
oration is composed of stitches and stripes 
of colored leather applied upon the original 
leather ground. 

The exhibition of lace, in the west gal- 
lery, was the first exhibition of such objects 
ever made in this city, except the contem- 
porary display of a private collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; and certainly 
it was an exceedingly fine and interesting 
collection. All the famous patterns were 
shown at their best advantage, Venice laces 
being, however, in the majority. To Venice 
belongs the invention of the two most per- 
fect productions of the needle,—point coupé 
and the point in relief, or rose point. The 
latter is the richest and most complicated of 
all points. Every outline in high relief is 
made by threads placed as thick as may 
be required. Sometimes the pattern is in 
double or triple relief. During the six- 


teenth and seventeenth centuries, point 
coupé was made in every household, and it | 


became necessary to establish manufactories | 
to supply the almost universal demand. | 


The point coupé, or “ punto in aria,” from 
its being wrought without any ground, was 
worked on a parchment pattern and con- 
nected by drides, and 
comprised an endless 
variety of patterns, 
some of which were 
termed “Flat Vene- 
tian” or “Burano 
point,” on account of 
the extreme flatness of 
the embroidery. The 
method of making 
the point coupé is 
thus described in the 
“History of Lace,” 
by Mrs. Bury-Palliser: 


“Threads radiating at 
equal distances from a 
common center, served as 
frame-work to others 
which were united to them 
in squares, triangles, ro- 
settes, and other geomet- 
rical forms, worked over 
with button-hole stitch forming in some peints open 
work, in others compact embroidery.” 


The exhibition contained beautiful speci- 
mens of both flat and rose point, the former 





HUILIER (TIME OF FIRST EMPIRE).—LENT 
BY E. L. HENRY, ESQ. 


a remarkable flower, lent by Mrs. Hamilton 
Fish,—the latter a small piece of rose point 
belonging formerly to Queen Anne and 


NO. 17. NORWEGIAN SILVER MUG.—LENT BY MRS. BORS. 
now the property of Mrs. Rogers. This 
remnant, we may mention, is seemingly 
the oldest piece of lace in the collection, 
although the natural creamy color of the 
unbleached thread is well preserved. A 
beautiful pattern of Venice rose point, 
dating somewhere between 1660-1700, was 
exhibited by Mrs. Astor, who also lent a 
piece of guipure 2 drides ad’ Angleterre 
of the seventeenth 
century. “The word 
guipure has given rise 
to some confusion,” 
says Mrs. Palliser. 
“Strictly speaking, the 
word guipure was 
used toexpress a thick 
cord or thread, over 
which was twisted a 
silk, gold, or silver 
thread. Guifer in 
French means to twist 
the falling threads of 
a fringe by means of 
an instrument called 
guipoir, which consist- 
ed of a hook having 
at its lower end a lead 
weight to keep the 
thread straight. 
When, in the seventeenth century, laces were 
made of linen thread, to imitate the high 
relief of the needle-made points, then in 
such estimation, a thick cord worked over 
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with thread (guipfé) was introduced, to mark 


the salient point of the pattern. Thus the 
term “ guipure ” was applied to thread laces 








ITALIAN BASS-RELIEF.—LENT BY S. G. WARD, ESQ. 
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with the guipure reliefs, and that designation 
has since remained to all laces without 
grounds whose various patterns are united 
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by brides. The term is also applied to the 
bold, flowing patterns of Flanders and Italy, 
united by a coarse réseau ground, and indeed 
is almost indefinitely amplified.” Mrs. 
Tuckerman had some fine specimens, includ- 
ing a collar of geometric pattern, wrought 
in a beautiful Greek pattern, of the greatest 
value in the estimation of good judges. 
Nor was less admired an old Flemish collar, 
thirty-two inches in length; we cannot con- 
ceive of a more delicate, more filmy lace 
than this. Mrs. Astor exhibited a magnifi- 
cent point d’Angleterre, of beautiful design 
and marvelous execution. Among the 
smaller but more important examples was 
Mrs. Belmont’s darbe, of the same de- 
scription. This lace is not of English make, 
as its name implies, but of Belgian; the 
name point d’Angleterre was coined to elude 
the English enactment of 1662, forbidding 
the sale and importation of foreign laces. 
The process of making this lace defies de- 
scription on the part of one not a profes- 
sional lace-maker. It is first wrought in sev- 
eral small pieces, and after passing through 
the hands of six or seven workwomen, these 
are united in the complete form. The pattern 
is designed by the head of the factory, who, 
having separated the parchment, hands the 


pieces already pricked to the women charged 
with the preliminary operations; he alone 
knowing the effect to be produced by the 


whole. To the same class of exceedingly 
fine laces belong the so-called Mechlin or 
Malines, no specimen of which can excel 
the chalice veil, found in the collection 
of Mr. Paige, of Boston. The distinguish- 
ing feature of this kind of lace is the flat 
thread that forms the flower, and gives to 
the lace the character of an embroidery. 
It is called erroneously foint de Malines, for 
this lace is not made with the needle, but 
on the pillow. To intimate how slowly the 
fabrication of fine Mechlin lace proceeds, 
although the bobbins may be twisted and 
crossed with the utmost dexterity, suffice it 
to say that fifty bobbins are requisite to the 
making of a square inch. If the lace be an 
inch wide, it will have at least 625 meshes to 
the square inch, or 22,500 to a yard. A 
barbe point d’Alengon, loaned by Mrs. Bel- 
mont, was also exhibited in this depart- 
ment. The manufacture of this lace was 
founded by the restorer of French finance 
and industry, Colbert, in his estate at Lou- 
rai, near Alengon. The point d’Alengon 





soon won the title of the Queen of Lace. 
Eighteen hands were formerly required to 
work a piece before it was considered as fin- 
ished. It is made entirely by hand, with a 
fine needle, upon parchment patterns, and 
in small pieces, united afterward by invisi- 
ble seams. Besides the ancient laces, a 
case of imitations was exhibited by Mrs. 
Carter. 

Want of space will not permit us to do 
more than simply refer to the collection of 
fans, watches, and miniatures, although it 
numbered many articles well worthy of re- 
production. The same is true of the two 
cases of illuminated manuscripts and rare 
early printed books, of which the greater 
number were loaned by Mr. Robert Hoe, Jr. 
Among them, too, were volumes exquisitely 
bound by binders whose names are famous 
in the history of the decorative arts. It 
would be impossible, we think, to match this 
collection in America. 

The Society of Decorative Art was well 
rewarded for the devotion, intelligence and 
energy displayed by its officers and its 
friends. ‘The success of the exhibition was 
beyond expectation. The galleries were 
thronged at those hours when the lovers of 
art are not absorbed in their daily labors,— 
one who desired quiet, and a chance to 
study, had need to visit them in the early 
morning,—and the result was that a large 
sum of money was secured for the use of the 
Society. It need of all this and more, 
for, as we understand it, the expenses of its 
classes alone exceed what the mere percent- 
age on goods sold can amount to at present; 
while the society, also, has undertaken the 
formation of a library of works on decorative 
art, and propos@s lectures from competent 
persons, and, generally, a wide range of 
educational influence and care. It is this 
which makes the characteristic excellence of 
the Society of Decorative Art: the high 
standard of selection and of criticism which 
it has set up, and which it strives to main- 
tain. The difficulty of doing so is, of course, 
prodigious ; the enmity excited in some cases 
must be a serious obstacle to success, and in 
our community any attempt to do such a 
work thoroughly is rather too much of a 
novelty to succeed at once. The more 
credit, therefore, to those who have attained 
an unmistakable success already. 

The new rooms of the Society are at No. 
34 East Nineteenth street, New York. 
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BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 





“sHoor! yim, sHooT!” 


CHAPTER XL. 
ROXY AND WHITTAKER. 


Roxy was not one of those who nurse a 
sense of wrong and keep the judgment 
warped by anger. The life-long habit of 
looking her own soul in the face saved her 
from this. 
her wrath was over she began to hold a 
drum-head court-martial on herself. Here 
is the difference between the lapses of the 


| Mark rode away across hill and _ hollow, 
| shifting all responsibility to his wife, Roxy 


As soon as the first tempest of | 


person of high tone and those of a nature | 


relaxed and weak. The test of moral char- 
acter is not infallibility but recuperative 
power. 

Roxy could plainly see that she had not 
been angry without cause. But then her 
anger had been chiefly about her own suf- 
ferings. She had forgotten Mark’s good in 
her regard for her own dignity. So the 
court-martial voted her selfish. Thus while 





| as people expect them to be. 


scourged herself with severity all that long 
rainy day for her lack of self-control. And 
when the bitterest bitterness of her self-re- 
proaches was spent, she awakened suddenly 
to a questioning of her method of reforming 
Mark. Was the uncompromising protest 
so much urged in that day the best? Had 
she not lost all hold on Mark? But by 
any other plan would she not “ compromise 
her religion” and “deny her Master?” 
In this perplexity she saw no way out. 
And during the stormy night that followed, 
she prayed a hundred times for Mark, she 
vowed that she would suffer any affliction 
herself if only he might be saved. If any 
sickness, sorrow or death inflicted on her 
would rescue him she would receive it 
patiently. But prayers are never answered 
The Over- 
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ruler works in his own way. If Roxy could 
have seen by what way the future would 
give what she prayed for, would ever she 
have prayed this prayer? I cannot say 
she would not, for now all the enthusiasm 
of the girl Roxy who picked blackberries 
for the poor, of the religious Roxy who 
sought to save souls in revivals, of the 
saint Roxy who tended with soft hands the 
sick, of the missionary Roxy who wished to 
seek the lost in Texas, centered itself in the 
all-consuming desire to save Mark. Here 
was her mission-field henceforth, Why 
had she missed it so long? Out of that 
sleepless night she came with a fixed re- 
solve, such as only an exalted nature can 
persist in. 

She longed now to see Mark. She had 
put him out of the place of a husband on 
whom she had claim for reciprocal duty, 
into that of an object of missionary enthusi- 
asm for whom she would endure anything. 
She would be patient, cheerful, uncomplain- 
ing. She was determined to find some 
way in heaven and earth of reaching him. 
But there returned to her the old dilemma. 
She must not “do evil that good might 
come,” and would it not be doing evil for 
her to enter at all into Mark’s worldliness ? 

She could not think of any one with 
whom to advise. Twonnet seemed such a 
child. The new Methodist minister was 
almost a stranger, and she could not con- 
fide to him, or to any class-leader or 
“mother in Israel,” her troubles. But 
there was Whittaker. He already knew the 
most about the Kirtley matter, whatever 
that might be. He was kind-hearted. He 
had loved her once and he could help her. 
She thought of him as the one person to 
whose superior moral sense she could com- 
mit a matter of conscience; for Mark’s 
words about him and the sudden painful 
contrast she had felt between him and 
Mark the day before had fixed him in her 
mind as the one most likely to see rightly 
in a question of duty. Whittaker was still 
accustomed to call at her father’s, and she 
planned at first to meet him there, but her 
natural frankness made her hate indirection 
of any kind. She would not do right as 
though she were doing wrong. Not that 
she thought out or formulated such a reso- 
lution,—women do not generally do that; 
but she felt this out quickly. 

The clouds had gone, the sun shone out 
over the yellowing fields of corn, and the 
vineyards hanging with purple grapes, while 
Roxy wandered about her house in doubt. 

Vow. XVI.—24. 





The hired men were getting ready for the 
apple-gathering ; the hired girl was busy in 
the kitchen, and Roxy, uneasy, sought the 
porch, the lawn, the lonesome parlor, and 
then her own room, trying first in one place 
and then in another to settle the puzzling 
questions that beset her, but never for a 
moment re-opening the question settled by 
the solemnest vow, to spend herself for the 
regeneration of Mark. This ceasing to beat 
aimlessly against circumstance,—this finding 
at last an object toward which to send the 
whole force of her nature, brought to her 
something like peace. For direct and con- 
centrated action toward an unselfish aim 
was the condition of happiness to her 
temperament. 

But there were yet within her fountains of 
misery. Reproaches for her failure to see 
her way earlier, an undefined dread of 
irreparable evil from the quarrel of the day 
before, and doubt as to the best method of 
accomplishing her purpose, all troubled her. 
But it was something to know whither she 
meant to go. Obstacles almost exhilarate 
a brave soul; they are made for the joy 
there is in overcoming them. Then, too, 
the old resentment toward Mark—the feel- 
ing of pride sore-wounded by neglect— 
was almost cured. In her thoughts Mark 
was hardly any longer a person to be held 
accountable; he had become an object. 
For the intensely serious woman no less 
than the frivolous woman has this power of 
working romantic transformations by the 
action of feeling and imagination. 

Twonnet came in the middle of the fore- 
noon, fresh and blithe, and laughing and 
chaffing, and all out of tune with Roxy, who 
was as abstracted as a penitent in a cloister. 
Never a red-bird sang with more abandon 
than Twonnet talked that morning, bent on 
driving away Roxy’s “blues.” But at last 
she gave over. 

“ What is the matter, Roxy ?” 

Roxy’s awe-stricken look had smitten the 
mercurial girl with a great horror of she 
knew not what, and sent the tears into her 
eyes. 

“Tell me what is the matter?” and she 
leaned forward with one hand clenched, in a 
sudden anxiety. 

Roxy stretched out her arms to her 
friend, but answered not a word. In a 
moment the two were in a silent embrace. 
Roxy did not weep, and Twonnet, oppressed 
with awe and mystery, did not dare to sob. 

After a long while, Roxy said: 

“Oh, Twonnet, I’ve been bad!” 
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“ You've been bad!” and Twonnet disen- 
gaged herself and looked indignantly at her 
friend. 

“I’ve been selfish, and angry, and cross 
to Mark, and I’ve sent him away angry, and 
I don’t know what harm I’ve done.” 

“You! You've been good and patient, 
and I wonder at you sometimes.” 

“ Twonnet, I am looking for some dread- 
ful punishment. But I am going to be 
better. I don’t know how. I want to see 
Mr. Whittaker. Nobody else can help me. 
You must see about it.” 

And though Twonnet said all she could 
to cheer the other, Roxy was silent and fell 
back again into that state of solemn ab- 
straction that seemed to Twonnet a hopeless 
desolation. Twonnet went home to see 
Whittaker and to arrange for the meeting 
between the two. 

“T tell you what, Mr. Whittaker,” she 
said, “I am sure there is some trouble in 
that family that will not be easily settled. 
Roxy has an awful look in her face. I 
don’t believe they two can get on. Now, 
if you touch it, I’m afraid you'll be talked 
about and have trouble. Mark is doing 
badly and going with bad company. If he 


is very mad with Roxy, nobody knows what 


may be said about you.” 

Whittaker paced the floor in some agita- 
tion. Twonnet’s words had come to have 
weight with him, and he was morbidly sen- 
sitive to reproach. 

“If you think it would not be prudent,” 
Twonnet proceeded, “I will just tell Roxy 
that I don’t think it best, and get you out 
of it the best I can. Roxy is very reason- 
able.” 

After awhile, Whittaker said: 

“You wouldn’t think much of a soldier, 
Twonnet, that should run away from danger. 
Now, a minister does not have to face 
bombshells, but slander. It is his business 
to take his risks, terrible as they are. Here’s 
a woman in some grievous trouble who 
wants my advice. I'll give it if I am shot 
for it. I don’t say anything about her being 
an old friend. Any man or woman who 
asks sympathy or advice from a minister 
must be helped at all hazards, if the minister 
can help. The light-house keeper must not 
let his light go out because there’s a storm. 
The question is whether I shall meet Roxy 
at her house, at her father’s, or here. You 
know better than I do.” 

“Vat’s dat you zay about bombshells ?” 
broke in the old grandfather, in a red cap, 
sitting near at hand, catching a bit of autumn 





sunshine and hearing snatches of the talk 
between the minister and Twonnet. “It 
vas vary coorious—je vous dis—I tell you 
—vat happeened to me, il y a long temps. 
It ees now feefty year ago.” And he wan- 
dered off into a garrulous story of military 
adventure, at the close of which Twonnet 
had made up her mind that Roxy must 
come up with her that very afternoon and 
meet Whittaker in the Lefaures’ house. 

When at last they sat together in the 
parlor of the old long house, the Swiss 
clock ticking softly on the wall, Roxy had 
still her awe-stricken look, with a look of 
internal conflict superadded. For there is 
that in the cool reserve of a New Englander 
that damps the more demonstrative West- 
erner. Whittaker’s silence oppressed Roxy. 
Twonnet had disappeared on some pretext, 
and the two were alone with only the 
solemn, regular, conscience-like old clock 
for third party and witness. 

And as Roxy sat thus looking out at 
the grass and the withering dog-fennel of 
the street, did she remember the time when 
once before she looked out of another win- 
dow in embarrassment rather than face Mr. 
Whittaker? Whittaker remembered, and it 
was in part this memory and the feelings 
excited by it that gave him his air of reserve. 
Roxy looked out of the window a long 
while ; then she bit her quivering lips and 
sighed, and then relapsed into looking out 
of the window. 

“T’m afraid,” she said, at last—and then 
she did not finish, for Mr. Whittaker sat 
there waiting for her to begin, and she 
thought it unkind that he should be so silent 
and open no way for her to speak. 

“T am afraid I have done wrong to trouble 
you,” she said, after a long time. 

“ My dear madam—my dear friend,” said 
Whittaker, earnestly, “I only wish I could 
be of service to you.” 

When a self-contained man does speak 
with feeling his words have extraordinary 
force by contrast with the background of 
habitual reserve. Roxy’s tears now ran 
down her face unchecked. 

“T have been bad. You must not expect 
me toexplain. I can’t tell youall. I might 
excuse myself, but I will not, for I deserve 
to have you think me wicked. I have been 
selfish, angry, and harsh to my husband. I 
have done harm, though, indeed, I wanted 
to be good.” 

Whittaker did not check this strain of 
self-reproach. Penitence is God’s own 
medicine. 
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“T am sorry for you. I needn't tell you 
that God is sorry for you also.” 

“T know that. The past is past. I am 
ashamed of it. God can forgive me; but, 


then, the harm I have done is done, and I 
But I cannot tell you 


can never undo it. 
any more about it.” 

“ Don’t tell me anything. You may be 
too severe with yourself, and you owe it to 
your husband to tell me as little as possible 
of your domestic life. At any rate, we can- 
not undo the past, and it will only embarrass 
you and me both for me to know what you 
shrink from disclosing. Tell me only what 
is necessary.” 

Is it wonderful or blameworthy that Roxy 
noted this thoughtfulness, and wondered at 
the difference between Whittaker and Mark? 
But she said, eagerly : 

“I want to bring my husband to a better 
state. He is not—bad—but then his com- 
pany is not good, and he is not going— 
quite—guwife as I wish he would. And I’ve 
been very hard and willful and angry in my 
efforts to bring him back. And I’ve done 
harm.” 

“ And you want to undo it.” 

“ Yes, and I want to undo all the harm, 
and bring Mark back to—to what he ought 
to be.” 

“Then take Christ’s way.” 

“ What’s that? Do you mean to suffer 
for him? I am sure now that I see my 
sin, I would die for him.” 

Whittaker shook himself in a negativing 
way. When he had a practical difficulty to 
deal with, he instinctively shook off all the- 
ological ways of thinking, and all the 
phraseology of the schools, putting to work 
only the shrewd mother-wit that he had got 
from a long line of shrewd and hard-work- 
ing New England ancestors. He helped a 
soul out of difficulty with the same practical 
judgment his grandfather had used in sail- 
ing a whale-ship in a storm. So now when 
Roxy talked about dying for Mark, he gave 
himself a little twitch, as though he would 
dissipate all theories. With that gesture 
he shook off the student and the theologian, 
oa brought out the shrewd Yankee be- 

ow. 

“I don’t mean that, Mrs. Bonamy— 
Roxy. Did you ever notice that Christ 
was wise in a practical way,—was what you 
Western people call ‘a good manager ?’ 

Roxy looked up suddenly, the old intel- 
ligent wonder coming back into her eyes. 

“Christ got people to love him first. 
That is the first thing. He made the pub- 





licans love him by going to dinner with 
them; he made the woman that was a sin- 
ner love him. She loved much. When 
they loved him, he could save them.” 

Just here some theological and systemic 
doubts arose in the minister’s mind, but he 
gave another impatient twitch, and the 
practical man kept the systematic theology 
in abeyance. 

“Yes,” said Roxy. “I saw the necessity 
for that this morning. Now that’s my dif- 
ficulty. If I try to regain my husband by 
that means, I must enter into his pursuits. 
They don’t seem right to me. You know 
what Paul says about partaking in other 
men’s sins. Would I be doing evil that 
good may come? Would I be compro- 
mising my religious principles ?” 

“T can see that you have been very 
wrong,—very wrong.” 

Roxy was a little hurt with this sharp 
rebuke. 

Whittaker gave his theological self a 
good shaking, and then resumed: 

“Now let us be practical. If your 
husband were down in a pit and you wanted 
to get him out, you would put a ladder 
down to him; you’d go down to help 
him, if he needed help. You wouldn't 
compromise the daylight by such an action. 
Unless you succeed in establishing a ground 
of sympathy between him and you, you 
can’t help him. Put down a ladder. It 
don’t do to philosophize too much about a 
practical matter. Use Scripture where Script- 
ure applies, and common sense in matters 
that need common sense. God gave com- 
mon sense, and it is divine also.” Here 
Whittaker paused. He was astonished at 
his own words. The position he was taking 
was a new one, forced on him by the diffi- 
culties presented to him. Nor could he 
have applied these principles to scruples of 
his own. 

“ Don’t do anything wrong,” he went on, 
after a moment. “ But when your husband 
loved you first, your feelings toward him 
were different from what they are now ?” 

“T admired him greatly.” Roxy’s eyes 
were downcast. 

“Surely there is much to admire now in 
Mr. Bonamy. His nature is not on so 
high a key as yours, perhaps, and you have 
judged him by your standard; you have 
been hard. Is it not so?” 

Roxy bit her lip, but made no reply. 

“You could praise your husband for a 
great many things. The world appreciates 
his gifts. Only at home he has been chilled 
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by censure. I think he is a man who 
craves approval.” 

Roxy was now sobbing audibly and bit- 
terly with her head between her hands. 

“T should make the mistake I am warn- 
ing you against if I didn’t say—Roxy—my 
dear, good friend—that your mistaken 
severity comes from the nobleness of your 
character. Your errors are on that side.” 

Roxy, when she perceived that Whittaker 
had finished and was silent, picked up the 
sunbonnet she had worn and drew it down 
over her eyes so as to hide her tear-stained 
face. In her heart she thanked him, but 
her lips spoke not. She held out her hand 
and he took it. Then for the first time she 
saw that he had been weeping also. But 
he only said as he held her hand ; 

“*Ve that are strong ought also to bear 
the infirmities of the weak.’” 

“ Don’t think badly of my husband,” 
Roxy said with a woman’s pride, as she 
paused on the threshold. “ He is vea/ good 
in a great many things.” 

“ Don’t forget to tell him so.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE ENEMY. 


TRITE sayings are often trite because 
they are so very true. It is very trite and 
true also that many good plans have the 
fatal defect of being adopted too late. If 
Roxy had begun a year or a week sooner 
to prop Mark’s house upon the sand with 
sympathetic kindness, it might have escaped 
its disastrous fate. But it might have 
fallen sooner or later in some way. Ruin is 
the only cure for ruin with some people; 
there is nothing but the recoil that comes of 
disgrace that will save a man of vanity and 
egotism. It is better that the ill-founded 
house should be utterly swept away, per- 
haps. Patching will not save it. 

Roxy’s kindness to Mark on his return, 
and her sincere endeavor to enter into sym- 
pathy with some of his aims and plans, only 
served to make him uncomfortable. Mark’s 
guilty consciousness wanted an opiate— 
there is no lethe like self-pity; if Roxy 
had been severe with him he might have 
stilled his remorse with a Rip Van Winkle 
persuasion that his wife’s austerity and not 
his own laxity drove him into sin. If he 
could have persuaded himself that he was 
an irresponsible waif, beaten upon and 
driven of domestic storms, he might have 
been tolerably comfortable. He would have 





been quits with Roxy. But now that she 
gave him appreciation of his gifts and praise 
of his generous qualities, his old love for her— 
the best passion of his life—revived and he 
felt a shame to have sinned against her. 
Unconsciously he sometimes tried to pro- 
voke her to speak the angry words which 
would have beenarelieftohim. But though 
he could make her face flush with indigna- 
tion, he could not draw from her lips a 
reproach. The power of Roxy’s persistent 
resolution was dominant over her temper. 
She might cry her eyes out over his unkind 
words when he was gone. But her vow 
kept guard over her lips. And she found 
a certain peace in the struggle. She was 
born for hard tasks, and now as Bobo, grown 
but little taller in these years, went about the 
yard with a hundred chickens at his heels, 
he was sometimes surprised and delighted to 
meet Roxy with a momentary gleam of the 
old gladness in her face: it was when she 
thought she was really beginning to win 
back her husband to old states of feeling. 
Poor Bobo, to whom Roxy’s face was as 
the face of God, was so pleased to get a 
glimmer of sunshine from her that he would 
forthwith fill his pockets with chicken feed 
and give his followers an extra treat, scat- 
tering the food so that all should have some, 
—that all of them might be happy like him- 
self. He had improved much in mind 
under Roxy’s care. He repeated long 
strings of poetry with considerable appre- 
ciation of its meaning, and he could make 
himself useful in many things. But he could 
never be taught to give his bounty to dumb 
creatures otherwise than lavishly, and it was 
a most thriftless, lazy and unscratching set 
of chickens that he fed. The corn in the 
barn had to be kept out of his sight lest 
through his kindness the horses should be 
foundered, or the cows die of colic, or the 
pigs grow fat before the time of execution. 
Mark grew less and less remorseful as the 
weeks passed by. He had, both from nature 
and training, a great power of forgetting 
unpleasant things—the most dangerous of 
mental tendencies. A corrupt memory can 
defeat a tolerably vigorous conscience. But 
remorse does not generally come of success- 
ful and undetected sin. It was not David’s 
guilt that produced David's repentance, but 
the detection of his sin and the disasters in 
which he was involved. As the autumn 
seared and browned and grayed at last into 
winter, Mark came to something of his old 
complacency. Forgetfulness filled the place 
of forgiveness; his prospects for political 
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promotion improved, and, more than all, 
Roxy had come to see the error of her ways 
and was in active sympathy with his aims, 
only reserving the right to check and correct 
him in matters of detail. A man cannot be 
very guilty with whom all goes so pros- 
perously. 

It was only when one day old Gideon 
Kirtley came to town and held a private 
conversation with Mark that he was awak- 
ened from this forgetfulness of his crime. 
Evil done and out of mind has’a way of 
starting up thus in a man’s most peaceful 
and prosperous moments, as though Retribu- 
tion were fond of making her entrance 
dramatical. To have a crime against law 
and society charged upon one just when 
the prize of ambition hangs low within reach 
is the realization of the doom of Tantalus. 
It was easy to quiet the old man for the 
present with money and fair promises, but 
Bonamy’s security was fairly shaken out of 
him. Ashamed and terror-stricken in 
Roxy’s presence, she found him sometimes 
moody and silent. He knew that Nancy 
would not be easily kept still, and that she 
would especially delight to torment Roxy. 
He must make a way of sending Nancy out 
of the country at all hazards, and he was 
not sure that any inducement would be 
sufficient to get her away. She was too 
fond of plaguing people to be willing to 
forego a particle of her revenge. Money 
was no equivalent to her for the luxury of 
“getting even.” 

Mark knew that he must sooner or later 
have an ally in this desperate game of con- 
cealment. But who should it be? His 
brother-in-law, Barlow, was his chief politi- 
cal friend, and was very handy in fixing up 
bad cases. But then he could not bear to 
have Amanda by any chance know his 
secret. And, moreover, he distrusted Bar- 
low. His brother-in-law was in law and 
politics a rival, and he did not feel sure that, 
between Barlow’s rivalry with himself and 
Amanda’s jealousy of Roxy, Ben might not 
think it best to push himself for Congress. 
At all events, he did not choose that Barlow 
should have so much leverage as the knowl- 
edge of his affair with the Kirtleys would 
give him. 

But there was no time to debate. One 
night in December, as Mark was crossing 
the common toward his own house, he was 
confronted by Nancy herself. After a great 
deal of preliminary abuse, she came out 
with : 

“ Now, what you goin’ to do about it?” 








“ Whatever you say. If you keep still 
and don’t make a fuss, I’ll do whatever you 
think I ought to do.” 

“ W’y, you jest sell out and take me and 
slope, an’ leave the Adams girl here. I 
haint a-goin’ to be laughed at by all the fools 
on Rocky Fork; they haint no money, nor 
nothin ’ll satisfy me but jest one thing. I’m 
goin’ to git square with er.” 

Mark trembled at the fiery unreason of 
the creature. It was then a wild beast into 
whose power he had put himself. In his 
first dash of dismay he felt all the hopeless- 
ness of the case. Could one compromise 
with an infuriated tiger ? 

“ What has she done, poor thing, that you 
want to break her heart ?” he said, pointing 
on toward his own house, with a shudder. 

“Her? What has she done? I had 
orto been thair. She stole you, and I am 
straight on the road now to git even. I 
always giteven, Ido. Break her heart, hey ? 
Wouldn’t I jest like to break it! That's 
what I’m goin’ todo. You hadn’t no busi- 
ness to leave me an’ take her. I’m gittin’ 
even weth her now. And you jest back out 
a inch from what I say, and then I'll git even 
weth you, too, or my name haint Kirtley!” 

“ Well, Nancy,” said Bonamy, seeing how 
useless it was to enrage her with remon- 
strances, “you must give me time to see 
about things. I can’t say what I ought to 
do.” 

* Oh, they’s time enough, but they’s only 
jest one thing to do. Me an’ you’s goin’ to 
Texas this time, instid of her an’ you. 
That’s all they is of it. I swore I’d be even 
weth her, and it’ll soon be square, one way 
or t’other. Ef you go weth me, it'll be all 
square with her, and I'll be satisfied. Ef 
you don’t go weth me, I know more ways 
‘an one of gittin’ square weth you, dog on 
you! The ole man says I kin make you 
pony han’some, anyhow; and then he says 
you wont be elected; an’ then he says as 
he’ll have you took up and sent to peniten- 
tiary ; and, besides all that, I’ve on’y got to 
give the nod to Jim McGowan. Jim’s a 
dead shot, an’ he’ll foller you all over crea- 
tion weth that rifle o’ his’n. But I haint 
got no gredge ag’in you, ef you do the fa’r 
thing. But I’m even weth her, any ways 
you kin fix it.” 

She shook her fist a moment in gesticula- 
tion, as she turned away and started toward 
the village. Mark heard her low whinney 
of exultation as he lost sight of her form in 
the darkness. He thought of the old tales 
of men who had bargained with the devil. 
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Satan had come now to foreclose the bond, 
and it was too late to rue his bargain. 

There is no magnanimity in conscience ; 
it is prone to take us at disadvantage. It 
always wields its whip of scorpions when the 
soul is scourged by outward circumstance. 
Mark found no cushion of self-pity, no couch 
of self-conceit, on which to rest that night. 
Half a dozen times he thought of confessing 
to Roxy. Herseverity was terrible to him; 
he shrunk from putting his crime in the light 
of her conscience; but there were moments 
when it would have been a relief to hear her 
sharpest condemnation. Any outward chas- 
tisement would have numbed a little the 
inward remorse. On the other hand, he did 
not know what Roxy would do in case he 
told her. Would she die of shame and 
grief? Would she leave him? Would he 
ever be able to look her in the face again ? 
There were but two roads open,—to throw 
himself on the pity of Roxy and take her 
counsel, or to seek advice of Lathers. The 
alternative was like one between God and 
devil. 

But Roxy’s very nobleness held him back. 
He knew that in her there was no weakness 
that could make her look with allowance on 
his sin. He could not lay it bare to her. 

There is always a question when a man 
has fallen low whether or not he will rise 
again. It is a question of moral reaction. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between Herod, whose terror-stricken con- 
science plunges him ever deeper into crime, 
and David, who, out of the mire, climbs up 
the ladder of bitter contrition, and heart- 
break, and shame, into the clean daylight 
once more. Mark’s conscience smote him 
sore, but there was no fifty-first psalm in 
him. His vanity made him a coward. 
His habit of avoiding trouble made him 
evade the penance of a confession. After 
a sleepless night and a moody morning, 
which threw Roxy into the utmost conster- 
nation, he went to consult Lathers, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


COUNSEL, AND THE RESULT. 


Even to Lathers, whose moral sense was 
not keen, Mark had much shame in con- 
fessing his trouble and seeing the “ I told 
you so” look on the major’s foxy face. 
But Bonamy was a little shocked at the un- 
moral view Lathers took of this question as 
of every other. Major Lathers could appre- 
ciate the embarrassment of a man who 





wished to avoid domestic jealousy and un- 
pleasantness; he could understand the 
annoyance of an aspirant for Congress 
against whom an escapade of the sort might 
be used with over-pious and sanctimonious 
people, and he could understand the dan- 
ger of legal difficulties, and above all the 
ugliness of the muzzle of Jim McGowan’s 
rifle, but Bonamy’s remorse was a riddle to 
him. And Mark was not made easy by the 
coolness with which Lathers “ pooh-poohed” 
all that; in his present state of mind it 
reacted upon his awakened moral sense. 

The sheriff was very willing to help Bon- 
amy. It was convenient to have a “ pur- 
chase,” as he would have said, on the coming 
Congressman. He undertook to see the 
Kirtleys and by one device or another to 
keep them quiet. He winked his eye at 
Mark and said he knew how to be on both 
sides of a question. “ He'd git the Kirtleys 
to make him their friend and he’d play that 
part on Rocky Fork.” This dishonesty 
Bonamy was glad to have on his side, but 
the forebodings he had of failure made him 
wish that he had courage to fall into the 
hands of the severe Roxy rather than of the 
lax Lathers. His future position, sheltered 
and delivered by Lathers’s artifices and at 
the mercy of Lathers’s fidelity, was a galling 
one to him. Lathers had a good many 
other devices for intimidating and conciliat- 
ing the Kirtleys which he did not trust to 
Mark, and he saw also some possibilities of 
serving himself. 

As to the domestic difficulty, Bonamy had 
not asked his advice but Lathers volun- 
teered counsel. He knew something about 
managing wives. It was well to have 
“a purchase and the like.” If you owe a 
man, it’s a good thing to have a claim to off- 
set with. 

Here he paused awhile and looked in- 
quiringly at Mark. 

“ Now ef your wife’s got a lien onto you, 
she’s goin’ to use it, an’ that gives her the 
upper hand, and the like. And it’s bad to 
have the ole woman have the upper hand, 
you see. It deranges things, you know.” 

Here another pause and a look at Mark 
that provoked him more than he dared to 
show. What right had Lathers or such as 
he to discuss Roxy ? Who had given him 
this freedom ? Herecameagain conscience, 
cruel and ever waiting its advantage. Who 
indeed, but Mark himself, had thus made 
his domestic life free to the trampling hoofs 
of Tom Lathers? Roxy was henceforth 
an element that Lathers, as Mark’s private 
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adviser, might weigh and consider. It 
made Bonamy grind his teeth with remorse 
and wounded pride that Roxy should be 
alluded to at all. But a new and dreadful 
vision opened to him. If he should lose 
the support of Lathers, Roxy’s name might 
become common and conspicuous to every 
street loafer in Luzerne. 

“ Now,” said Lathers, “I "low you've got 
an offset.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Mark, try- 
ing to keep his voice down to a peaceful 
pitch. 

Lathers was not in haste to reply. He 
called Bonamy’s attention to the fact that 
he lived nearly opposite to Lefaure’s. Then 
he stopped. But Mark did not trust him- 
self to ask a question, so that Lathers was 
forced to proceed on his own motion. 

“Well, the day after you started to 
Republican meeting-house, last September, 
I see Mrs. Bonamy go in at Lefaure’s.” 

“Well, what of that?” said Mark, with 
his teeth shut tight. 

“ Well, I see her shakin’ hands with Whit- 
taker when she come out the door. There 
wa’n’t no one with him when he told her 
good-bye. That’s a start for an offset.” 

Mark swore a savage oath and got to 
his feet. 

“ Lathers, you are a brute. You're a spy 
and a tattler! My wife’s badly off married 
to me, God knows. But to have you say 
a word against Aer ” and here Bon- 
amy burst into another fit of swearing. 

“ Purty lively cussin’, that, fer a mission- 

an’ the like, Mark,” sneered the major. 
“ Ef I'd ’a’ knowed you was on t’other side, 
sonny, I wouldn’t ’a’ la’nched out into this 
case. You can settle weth the Kirtleys 
yerself, liker’n not. I think I'll give it up. 
I don’t like to be swore at that a-way. I 
haint accustomed to it, and my constitution’s 
weakened by fever ’n’ ager late years, so as 
I can’t stand quite so much swearin’ at as I 
could wunst.” 

“T am sorry, Major; I didn’t mean to 
quarrel with you, but I lost my temper. 
Only don’t let’s say any more about my wife. 
This thing’ll kill her. You've got to help 
me out. I can’t get on without you.” 
Abject fear of exposure had made Mark a 
coward in the presence of the man into 
whose power he had put himself. 

The major looked pityingly at Bonamy, 
who sat down again, as he might have 
looked on a simpleton, He accepted the 
apology, and during the rest of the interview 
he kept off the question of domestic man- 











agement. However, he was nettled by Bon- 
amy’s outburst, and when the latter had 
gone, he said to himself: 

“ May be I'll take a notion to make him 
swear worse when I’m done. May be I'll 
learn him some manners. I've got the say 
about Congressman and the like, this time. 
Bonamy’s too young. ‘The law’ll barely let 
him in. And I don’t like to be called a 
brute, and a tattler, and the like, and a spy, 
though I do keep my eyes peeled as well 
asthe next man. Nobody knows what infor- 
mation may turn out to be valooble. Mark Il 
cuss; but he'll think about my words, and 
he’ll take a turn, fer all his high tone. That 
high tone’s all they isleft of the missionary 
fever, I low. Though now, to be shore, the 
ole colonel was powerful high-toned on some 
sides, and powerful low-toned on others. 
Runs in the blood like, may be.” 

As for Bonamy, now that he felt relieved 
by the intervention of the shrewd Lathers 
in the affair, he became a little more easy in 
regard to the result. He even thought of 
himself with pity, as a man driven by evil 
circumstances. If Roxy hadn’t been cross, 
he might have got along. 

But he also came to be more and more 
troubled, as the days went by, with what 
Lathers had said about Roxy. There 
was nothing strange about her going up to 
Lefaure’s, though since her marriage the vis- 
iting had, by mutual consent, been done 
chiefly by Twonnet. What troubled Mark 
was that his wife had gone while he was 
away, and immediately after a very bitter 
quarrel between them. If what Lathers 
had told him were true, she had probably 
held a consultation with Whittaker alone. 
There had been an unaccountable change 
in her manner toward him on his return. 
What mystery was there between Roxy and 
her former lover? In his heart Mark did 
not suspect her of wrong; but in his haunted 
and evil condition of mind everything seemed 
to wear a look inimical to him. He hated 
to think of Whittaker as in possible con- 
trast with himself in Roxy’s mind. Had 
Roxy taken to conferences with people about 
him? Sometimes he was vaguely afraid ; 
sometimes vaguely jealous ; sometimes heart- 
ily ashamed of both feelings. It resulted 
from this complexity and from his own 
remorseful restlessness and irritability, that 
he treated Roxy often with harshness, and 
again with the utmost deference. Sometimes 
she caught him watching her furtively, as 
though seeking to penetrate some mystery. 
Puzzling herself day and night to guess 
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out the cause of her husband’s strange 
capriciousness, Roxy invented every possible 
hypothesis about the state of his affairs ; but 
in none of them could she find a reason for 
the concealment from her of the cause of his 
trouble. If he had gambling debts, she 
thought, he might be secretive; but then 
he did not seem to lack money. His politi- 
cal prospects were good; and, had the case 
been otherwise, she felt sure, from what she 
knew of the quick reactions of Mark’s mer- 
curial temperament, that a chance for defeat 
would not disturb him so much. Sometimes 
the shadow of the dark Kirtley girl troubled 
her thoughts ; but she had heard nothing of 
that affair since the day her father-in-law 
had twitted Mark with*it, and it had receded 
into the background, as a thing unreal or 
insignificant. 

At last something in Mark’s manner led 
her to think that she might herself be the 
cause of his trouble. Clearly, she was mak- 
ing no perceptible headway in the great pur- 
pose to which she had given herself. There 
were signs that Mark’s habits were not grow- 
ing better, but worse. She determined at 


last to make a bold attack. 
So one night, when Mark came home, he 
found her sitting alone by the fire, waiting 


for him. She had everything arranged for 
his comfort, and Bonamy was angry, because 
he knew that she would be disappointed in 
her hope of winning him to cheerfulness. 
He had just heard from Lathers in regard to 
the progress of the Kirtley business ; and, 
while Lathers had gained delay, he gave 
Mark little hope of anything but a respite. 
So the husband gloomily sat down in the 
rocking-chair set for him, and looked into 
the fire, answering the wife’s questions 
moodily, saying he was worried, didn’t want 
to talk business at home, and wished she 
wouldn’t ask any more questions. This last 
was spoken somewhat tartly. 

“ But, Mark, we can’t go on living this 
way. Fortwo or three months you’ve been 
troubled about something. I’ve been wait- 
ing for your own time to tell me. Now, I 
can’t stand it any longer. Wont you tell 
me now?” 

There came a sudden impulse to Bonamy 
to seize this chance to begin the right course 
at all costs, by a frank confession. But the 
way of contrition—the hard road back out 
of this tangled and briery maze of wrong- 
doing—seemed so long and severe! All 
the weakness engendered by a life-long habit 
of self-indulgence and the evasion of unpleas- 
ant tasks came over him. He said to him- 





self that he could not. It might kill her to 
hear it. What-would be the good, anyhow ? 

The whole course of thinking was swift 
and momentary. He only answered to her 
question, “ No.” 

To prevent further questioning, he went 
to bed; and, worn by excitement and ex- 
hausted from previous sleeplessness, he fell 
into a sound slumber, from which he awoke 
at daylight to find that Roxy had not been 
inbed. When he had dressed and returned 
to the sitting-room, he found her sitting in 
her chair, where he had left her. 

Something in the terrible resoluteness of 
his wife made Bonamy afraid. If she could 
spend the night waiting for him to awake 
and answer her query, what might she not 
do if she understood just how bad he had 
been? His sin did not seem to him quite 
so black after the physical refreshment of a 
night of sleep; and he easily persuaded him- 
self that, for Roxy’s own sake, it was neces- 
sary to conceal his guilt. Moreover, this 
solemn and awful determination of Roxy’s 
to find out, had awakened his old combative 
stubbornness. He might yield and tell her; 
but it must be a spontaneous yielding. She 
must not carry the point by siege. 

Nothing was said between them until 
after breakfast when Roxy again urged her 
plea so persistently that only Mark's capac- 
ity for blind resistance in a matter where 
his combativeness was excited, kept him 
back from telling her the whole story. This 
ugly state of resistance made him dwell now 
on his dislike of Roxy’s private conference 
with Whittaker. At last he rose to go. 

“ Tell me one thing, Mark. Have I done 
anything that troubles you?” She said 
this as she stood between him and the door. 
Mark saw a way of present escape from her 
inquiries about his mental trouble, and pres- 
ent escape was the one thing that his indo- 
lent moral nature ever chose. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“Now you must tell me what it is. I 
don’t want to do wrong.” 

“T don’t wan’t you to do things that 
make people talk about you.” 

Roxy looked at him in pain and per- 
plexity. 

“Did you go to see Whittaker last fall 
while I was gone?” 

Roxy was very loth to say anything about 
this interview to Mark, so she answered 
evasively : 

“T walked up with Twonnet and I saw 
Mr. Whittaker. Who told you about it?” 

“That doesn’t matter.” And Mark was 
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now full of suspicion of something inimical 
to himself in the interview between Roxy and 
Whittaker. Why should she evade in this 
way? Why ask in a startled voice, “ Who 
told you?” He found himself in the position 
of accuser instead of accused, though with 
a lurking sense of his own hypocrisy. 

“Did you go to Lefaure’s to see Whit- 
taker? Did you hold a private interview 
with him?” 

“ Mark, I am willing, since you ask it, to 
tell you all about that matter, though I would 
rather you hadn’t known about it. But you 
mustn’t ask in that tone. You know, Mark 
Bonamy,”—and here she straightened up 
while her eyes glowed,—* that I did not go 
there for any evil purpose. You must grant 
that or I will never answer your questions.” 
It was the first time in months that Roxy’s 
temper had broken forth, and now it was 
in power and resolute purpose that it came 
out and not in weakness. 

Mark was seized with a sudden qualm of 
conscience. He looked in her pure face 
full of indignation and said : 

“ Of course, Roxy, I know you are all 
right. But what the mischief did you go 
for, just when you and I had fallen out?” 

“T will tell you. I had been very cross 
to you. I felt sure I had done wrong. I 
went and asked Mr. Whittaker’s advice.” 
She spéke slowly and with precision. 

“ Asked advice of your old lover about 
-your family affairs ? ” 

“Have you noticed any improvement in 
my tempersince? If you have it’s all owing 
to his advice.” 

“ Couldn’t you be good-tempered with- 
out telling Aim that we had quarreled? 
Now I don’t like you discussing me with 
anybody.” 

“ T didn’t say one word about you except 
to speak well of you, nor did he say any- 
thing except in praise of you.” 

“ What did you tell him ?” 

“T told him I had been bad and cross 
and unsympathetic and I was afraid I should 
do you harm.” 

“What good could come of confessing to 
him?” 

“T had a point of conscience, if you must 
know ; I thought that your pursuits were not 
so—so—exactly right, as they ought tobe. I 
was afraid that if I did enter into sympathy 
with your worldly ambition I should com- 
promise my religious principles. Mr. Whit- 
taker removed my scruples and taught me 
better.” 

“I think you ought to ask advice of your 





husband.” Mark’s conscience smote him 
at this point. “I have heard your call at 
Lefaure’s remarked on.” 

Roxy pressed her lips together and was 
silent. 

“At least, Mark, you'll admit that I’ve 
changed for the better since I talked with 
Mr. Whittaker.” 

“IT wish to God in heaven you'd changed 
a little sooner. It would have been better 
for both of us.” 

These words were spoken as though they 
were wrung out of him. Then to avoid 
further questions and because, man-like, he 
could not bear to see a woman crying, he 
left the house abruptly. 

Roxy sat and cried and puzzled her wits 
more and more to guess what this last re- 
mark could mean. But when Mark came 


back he resented all inquiries and his wife 
waited out the long days and nights in 
inactivity and terror of she knew not what. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


JIM’S RIFLE. 


MakinG one’s fortune in political life is 
gambling upon a series of ifs. If Henry 
Clay or some other Whig should be elected 
president, reasoned Lathers, and if there 
should be a Whig Congressman from the 
district he would have great influence in dis- 
tributing the patronage for Luzerne County. 
If the Congressman should be from one of 
the other counties in the district, and if 
Lathers could stand his chief friend in 
Luzerne County, the major felt sure that 
his political importance would be greatly 
increased. But if Bonamy should go to 
Congress Lathers would be second or third 
instead of first in his own county. 

Lathers knew well that a scandal of the 
sort to which Bonamy was liable might not 
of itself be sufficient to defeat a candidate 
for Congress. The moral standard of voters 
away back in the Forties was lower than it is 
now in the Seventies, and there is even yet 
room forit to advance by the time we come to 
the Nineties. But if the Kirtley matter could 
be kept carefully suppressed until about the 
time of the session of the nominating caucus, 
hecould then let loose Nancy’s suit for seduc- 
tion and turn the close contest against 
Mark by criminal proceedings and the 
scandal of an arrest. In the whole matter he 
would play the réle of Mark's friend and 
defender, and in the confusion of defeat he 
would be able to stampede enough votes to 
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Bonamy’s chief competitor, Paddock of 
Florence County, to nominate him. He 
had already made interest with Paddock. 
But the whole thing must be kept secret 
lest the Luzerne County men should have 
time to bring forward some other man and 
so defeat the plan. For the “ geographical 
argument ” was in favor of Luzerne County. 
It was the “turn” of the south-western por- 
tion of the district to name the man. And 
the geographical argument is a very weighty 
one if it happens to be on your side. If it 
is in favor of the other man you can insist 
that fitness is the only thing. 

If Lathers could have been sure of Bon- 
amy’s election, he would not have proposed 
this desertion. Butin such a contest as the 
one now raging over the nomination for 
Congress, the weaker candidates are prone 
to make common cause against the foremost 
one, so that by the time the convention 
meets to nominate, the bitter combined 
opposition renders his defeat certain. Mark, 
as the leading man, had to run this risk. 
Then, too, he was barely within legal age, 
and his youth was likely to be urged against 
him. And even if he should secure the 
nomination, the Kirtley scandal and the 
consequent domestic difficulties could not 
be kept secret until the election should be 
over, and it might defeat Bonamy by turn- 
ing his own county against him. At the 
same time, Major Lathers kept his eyes open 
for anything that might turn up, and the 
like, and made all sorts of mental reserva- 
tions in taking his resolution to go for Pad- 
dock. For himself, he said, he was like 
Jacob’s coat of many colors—all things to 
all men that he might win the game, and 
the like. 

In order to keep Mark’s political strength 
up to its full measure for the present, Lathers 
kept Nancy quiet by holding out the most 
delusive hopes. He represented himself as 
her friend in the case. He told her that he 
had extorted from Mark solemn promises to 
elope with her as soon as he could get his 
affairs arranged. Bonamy was even now 
selling off property secretly, so that he could 
start for Texas with Nancy in June. It is 
the evil of evil affairs that agents bad enough 
for bad business are too bad to be trust- 
worthy. 

Lathers had impressed on Nancy the 
necessity forsecrecy. But there is a limit to 
the capacity for secrecy. Nancy could not 
long forego her love of tormenting Jim 
McGowan. Whenever the poor fellow 
lifted his head in a faint hope of winning 





her regard, she pounced upon him as a cat 
does upon a shaken mouse that dares to move 
but feebly again. Seeing that Nancy had 
married nobody else, Jim reasoned that, since 
in the nature of things she must needs marry 
somebody, he would be the one. “She'll 
git done foolin’ some day,” he said. Hav- 
ing expressed himself to this effect to Nancy, 
as she sat frowning at him one day,—it was 
now the last of April,—she came out with: 

“ Thunder an’ blazes, Jim! I’m a-goin’ 
to do a heap sight better’n that.” 

“Where? How?” exclaimed Jim, startled. 

“You'll know afore long. When you 
come to Texas, some day, you'll find me in 
a fine house, somebody. 1 wont look at you 
then, dogged ef I will.” 

“'W’y, Nance, how you talk! Sence 
Bonamy got married they haint no rich feller 
about that your’e like to git. You wouldn’t 
run off weth another woman’s husband, I 
‘low,” and Jim laughed a rude laugh at the 
improbability of the thing. The laugh stung 
Nancy. 

“ Wouldn’t 1? Confound you, Jim, d’you 
think I’m a fool to be fooled with? I'll 
show girls how they kin take a beau from 
me, and I'll larn folks to fool weth me. 
You'll know more’n you do now when you're 
a leetle older, may be.” 

This speech and the dare-devil tone set 
McGowan wild, as it was meant to. Puz- 
zling himself to guess out what was behind | 
the threat, there came into his mind a jeal- 
ous suspicion of the true state of the case. 
He went to Luzerne the next day, and, by 
dint of pretending to know the facts, he 
wormed them out of Haz Kirtley. That 
very night, with the borderer’s disregard for 
law and life, he loaded his rifle with a heavy 
charge of powder, cut his patching with 
extreme care, selected a bullet of good form 
and rammed it down solidly, smote the stock 
of the gun with his hand to bring the pow- 
der well down into the tube, and selected a 
good cap. He ‘lowed that air would fetch 
things, he said. 

With this well-loaded rifle he waited that 
night for Mark’s late return to his home. 
He crept along in the shadows of the houses 
in Luzerne, intending to shoot Bonamy in 
the street. His horse was saddled and tied 
to the hitching-rail at the public square. 
There was not a light anywhere to be seen, 
except one from an upper window on the 
opposite side of the square. A conference 
with Lathers detained Mark very late. 
Even McGowan grew nervous with his long, 
murderous watch for his victim. At last he 
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heard steps coming in the darkness under 
the locusts on the other side of the street. 
He leaned back close to the fence, slowly 
cocked his gun, and waited for Mark to 
come out of the shadow of the young foli- 
age of the trees into the light, so that his 
unerring aim might bring him down. But 
when the figure emerged into the starlight, 
it proved to be that of a white-haired, well- 
dressed old man, walking uneasily and peer- 
ing to the right and left. When the old 
man caught sight of McGowan and his gun 
on the other side, he crossed the street to 
him, and said sternly: — 

“What’s this? What are you standing 
here for at this time o’ night with that rifle 
for?” 

“ You'd ’a’ found out, may be, ef I hadn’t 
’a’ seed jest in time that you wuzn’t the 
man.” Here McGowan slowly lowered the 
hammer of his rifle. “I’m after a man 
that’s ruined my girl, and that’s goin’ off to 
Texas weth her. Leastwise, he means to; 
but I mean to send him somewheres else. 
Stand out of the way! I’m lookin’ fer him 
every minute. And when I see him they'll 
be a case fer the coroner.” 

“ Young man,”—the old man’s voice was 
quivering,—* thirty years ago I killed a man 
right out there close to where the pump 
stands. He struck me with a whip, and I 
was young and proud. I shot him. O 
God! if I’d only thought what I was doing!” 

“Ts your name White?” asked McGowan 
with a shudder. 

“Yes, everybody knows about me, I sup- 
pose. I am Cain’s own brother. That's 
my candle there in the window. I can’t 
sleep in the dark. Sometimes I can’t sleep 
at all. I can see Bob Anderson as I saw 
the poor fellow lying there thirty years ago. 
If you want to be in hell all the rest of your 
life, just shoot a man to-night.” 

This staggered Jim a little, but a moment 
later, swearing under his breath, he raised 
his gun to shoot. Mark, attracted by the 
sound of voices, was crossing the street to 
the two men. The old man pushed up the 
gun and kept on warning Jim. 

“ What's this?” asked Mark. 

Come to settle up with you 
I'm 


“Tt’s me. 
about that matter of Nancy Kirtley. 
goin’ to blow your infernal brains out.” 

The old man kept putting himself in the 
way of McGowan and urging Mark to run 
away. But Bonamy had always been a man 
of almost reckless physical courage ; to flee 
was not possible to him, and now, tired and 
worn with the struggle of good and bad in 








himself, he had a desperate feeling that it 
would be a service to him if somebody 
would relieve him of his life. 

“ Take care, Mr. White,” he said. “Get 
out of the way and let him shoot. I wish 
to God he would. Shoot, Jim, shoot. I 
deserve it. I would like to die right here, 
and get done with this whole infernal busi- 
ness and this infernal old world.” 

“You wont shoot an unresisting man,” 
urged the old man. “ You'll be a coward 
and a murderer if you do. You'll be worse 
than I am and you'll have more hell than 
I’ve got.” 

«“ {]—J—” said Jim, letting his gun down 
and turning away, “I can’t quite shoot a 
feller down in cold blood that acts that 
away. He’s in my power.” Then he 
stopped. “ But just looky here, Mark Bon- 
amy, you infernal scoundrel, you’d ort to 
die like a dog, an’ you jest dare to run off 
with Nancy and I wif/ kill you both, so 
help me God.” And Jim proceeded to fire 
off all the curses which the Rocky Fork 
dialect could afford. 

“T never had any notion of running off 
with her.” 

“You lie. She says you told Lathers so. 
I’ve got a mind to shoot you fer lyin’ to 
me.” 

“T didn’t lie. Shoot, if you want to, It 
would be a dreadful waste of powder though. 
I’m not worth the charge in your gun.” 

Irresolutely McGowan moved off, stop- 
ping now and then to look back while he 
felt of his gun ominously. At last he 
mounted his horse and slowly rode away. 

“Don’t say anything about this matter, 
Mr. White,” said Mark as he saw the last 
of his enemy. “I’m'’most sorry he didn’t 
shoot.” 

The old man moved off without reply, 
only saying to himself, “I sha’n’t sleep a 
wink to-night.” 

It is commonly said that only a virtuous 
man is at peace with himself. In truth 
there are two ways to a quiet conscience, 
that of entire goodness and that of utter 
badness. As the first is never quite achieved 
it is only the wholly bad man who has no 
trouble with the moralities. If peace of 
conscience were the main end of life the 
dead conscience capable of telling no tales 
were best. The trouble with Bonamy, who 
now went home wretched enough, was that 
he was not bad enough. Many a man of 
fair outward seeming would have taken 
Mark’s guilty consciousness easily. Bon- 
amy’s moral sense was not dominant, nor 
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was it steady enough to be an available 
guide. Like all his impulses, it was subject 
to the law of his temperament and acted 
intensely but intermittently. But all the 
more for its very lack of continuity was it a 
tormentor when aroused by an outward cir- 
cumstance, like Roxy’s suffering face or an 
encounter such as this with McGowan. 

Mark could face the muzzle of a rifle but 
not exposure. And now the dread of dis- 
grace and of Roxy’s execration haunted him 
and made his wrong-doing seem blacker 
than ever. There came to him the desper- 
ate temptation to seek relief by the road to 
utter badness. Why not run off either with 
or without Nancy, and let the world of 
Luzerne drop away from his life? The illu- 
sive notion that he could begin life over 
again and do better seized him. But here 
again the contradictions of his nature held 
him back. He was neither bad enough nor 
good enough to take either way out. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


A BREAK. 


Events now took their inevitable course. 
Precautions of. Mark and precautions of 
Lathers were alike in vain. 

McGowan did not say much to Nancy 
about the rifle when he saw her early the 
next morning. But he told her that Bon- 
amy had denied all intention of going to 
Texas with her. What could Nancy do 
but fly in a passion and suggest that Jim 
should mind his own business and be gone ? 
Whereupon he added with a sneer that no- 
body of any sense would believe an old fox 
like Lathers, who wanted to get Mark 
elected. Whereupon Nancy told him he 
was a fool and that he must clear out. But 
the suspicion once fastened in her mind that 
Major Lathers “might be a-foolin’ weth 
her” set Nancy wild with anger. Gossips 
of Rocky Fork who had long hated Nancy 
for her beauty and her arrogance were 
even now whispering about her. She felt 
already the coming of the contempt she 
should have to suffer if her disgrace should 
become known. She would be shut out of 
good society. 

So she started to town at once. She 
would see Lathers and Bonamy together and 
have things made right. Nothing was so 


dreadful a blow to her self-love as this sus- 
picion that she had been duped. 

When McGowan heard that she had 
started to Luzerne, his jealous and vindictive 





suspicions were roused again. He took his 
rifle once more off the wall-hooks and fol- 
lowed, resolved to find out what this last 
move might mean, and to be prepared to 
square the account at any moment. 

In the interview of the night before, 
Lathers had extorted from the reluctant 
Mark a certificate of his plenipotentiary 
power in the Kirtley matter. This was to 
be shown to any of the family who could 
read it, and used as a means of keeping 
Nancy quiet. On the morning after the 
encounter with McGowan, Mark went early 
to see the major, telling him in despair that 
the matter was “as good as out.” But the 
sheriff insisted that affairs were by no means 
desperate, and that, in sheer self-defense, 
Mark must proceed with his campaign as 
though nothing had happened. Bonamy 
had an appointment to go to Versailles for 
consultation over the political situation, and 
he must go. Lathers would ’tend to things 
and the like. 

Roxy’s look of mute appeal to Mark, as 
he departed that morning, disturbed him 
more than ever. She hardly ever said any- 
thing to him now. She had grown pale and 
wan waiting for him to speak of something 
—she knew not what. Of late she almost 
feared to hear this secret that weighed so 
upon him. Now he only glanced furtively 
at her rigid face, and then, turning abruptly 
away without looking at her again, he-said: 

“TI don’t know when I’ll be back.” 

It was a rude parting. No other word 
of farewell. He did not even regard her as 
he brushed past her in the porch, giving 
some direction to the old negro, Bob, about 
the horse. How could Roxy know that it 
was the very volcano of feeling within that 
made it impossible for Mark to say more, or 
to look in her face a second time? How 
could she understand that it was not delib- 
erate neglect? She did not weep. Her 
heart was stone dead within her. 

When Mark had gone, Bobo stood gaz- 
ing wistfully at her face. He went up to 
her, ran his fingers up and down her cheeks 
coaxingly, and said, “ Dear Roxy,—dear 
Roxy feels bad.” 

In an instant Roxy folded the child-like 
youth in her arms. 

“ You love me, poor boy, don’t you?” 

Then she smiled faintly on him as she 
relaxed her hold, and Bobo straightway fed 
the chickens all the wheat they could eat. 
But Roxy sat down, with her hands in her 
lap, and looked steadfastly out of the window 
at the great, black flocks of wild pigeons, 
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flying by millions upon millions across the 
river, in swarms stretching for miles up and 
down the valley. Every year she had 
watched the mysterious flights to and fro 
of these birds, that darken the sky with 
their countless flocks. Now she looked 
steadfastly at them, appearing as by 
magic out of the southern horizon over 
the Kentucky hills. The sight stirred again 
her memories of the dreams and plans of 
the girl, Roxy, and she saw her own child- 
life pass before her, while she looked on as 
some one else. Then she remembered that 
it was May-day. The children would be 
going to Tardy’s Thicket this morning. 
What armfuls of bright flowers she had 
gathered when she was a girl! She sawher- 
self again, on the return, stopping on top of 
a grassy hill that overlooked thetown. The 
vision of the merry song-plays, “ Ring around 
the rosy,” and “ Oats, peas, beans, and bar- 
ley grows,” came up before her again. She 
saw herself chosen as “ true love,” now by 
this lad and then by that one, while she in 
turn made her choice, as they danced the 
old game again on the grass-green hill-top. 
As it all floated before her, she did not feel 
sorrow, regret, anything. Howcan one feel 
when one’s heart is stone dead ? 

Mark Bonamy rode out through the town 
and off over Lindley’s Hill. He marked 
the children gathering in groups to start for 
Tardy’s Thicket. A dim remembrance of 
the freshness of his own childhood swept 
over him, like a breeze that starts moist and 
fresh across an arid desert, but that immedi- 
ately becomes dry and hot and parching. 
For what is May-day to him out of whose 
life all the freshness and innocence of child- 
hood is clean gone? The blue-birds sang 
their softest love-songs on the top of the 
slanting stakes in the rail-fences by the road- 
side, boasting in their happy singing of the 
blue eggs in the round hole where the 
mates had built their nests by digging into 
the soft wood. The cat-birds sang so as 
almost to rival their first cousins, the mock- 
ing-birds ; the red-bird’s rich voice was heard 
on every hand. The wild pigeons flew over 
Mark’s head in myriads, and when he was 
on a hill-top they almost touched him with 
their whirring wings. But all the joy of this 
day mocked at Bonamy. He was deaf and 
blind. The face of his wife, pale, rigid, but 
beseeching, followed him. The dread of 
disgrace mingled with his remorse. For 
miles and miles he rode, over hills and 
through hollows clad in the new leaves 
of oak and hickory and maple, fringed with 





flowers of the dogwood and redbud and the 
thorny red-haw ; for miles he rode through 
flat lands covered with beech, past 
“branches” whose noisy waters refreshed 
the roots of sycamores; and for other miles 
he went through the Scotch settlement, along 
lanes bordered by blossoming elder-bushes, 
with fence-corners in green and gold, of grass 
and dandelion, and in sight of sweet fields 
of dark-green winter wheat. But he saw 
nothing but the face of the heart-broken 
Roxy. He hated the green earth and the 
blue sky in his heart; he hated most of all 
himself. 

At last, when full twenty miles from home, 
he stopped by the road-side, exhausted by 
the strain of emotion he dismounted, and sat 
upon a log, holding the bridle in his hand 
while the horse browsed on the grass and 
bushes. Why go on? What did he care 
for a consultation with small politicians at 
Versailles? What did it matter whether he 
should go to Congress or not? The misery 
in him had killed the ambition. How can 
hope and perdition dwell together ? 

The combativeness of his temperament 
had always inclined him to face physical 
peril, never to flee from it. A sudden im- 
pulse, like that of fierce physical courage, 
seized him now to ride back to Luzerne, to 
confess to Roxy, to resign all thought of 
election to Congress, to make the best set- 
tlement he could with Nancy, and then to 
take the consequences. The daring and 
desperate thought was like the suicidal im- 
pulse of a man who is driven frantic by 
danger,—he will kill himself to escape the 
dread of death. 

He dropped the horse’s bridle and walked 
to and fro across the road a few times. But 
deliberation had become impossible. He 
turned and seized the bridle again, sprang in- 
to the saddle and rode eagerly back over the 
road he had come. 

At last the long lane had turned. 

And ever as he spurred his horse up 
over hills and down into rocky glens he 
was inwardly smitten for his delay in turning. 

Did he pray now that he was riding back 
toward something better? No. But he 
swore. He cursed himself, he cursed the 
crime that had blackened his life, he cursed 
Nancy, he cursed Lathers, he cursed the 
world. He could have blasphemed al- 
mighty God himself. And yet for all his 
maledictions he was a better man even as 
he rode. For have ye not read how the 
devil, when he leaveth a man, casteth him 
down and rendeth him sore? And curses 
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are often but the cry of the soul maddened 
by the scourge of conscience. 

When it was yet mid-afternoon there were 
five more hilly miles for Bonamy to ride. 
Would he reach home in time to be the first 
to tell Roxy the evil story ? The thought that 
she might hear it from some one else and 
that so his confession might be forestalled 
almost crazed him, and he swore and drove 
his tired horse on, up hill and down, until 
at last he came into the town with the 
horse foaming with sweat. It seemed to 
him that the people looked at him strangely. 
Then he remembered that his imagination 
was excited. But what were the people 
standing in the doors of stores and coming 
to the windows for? Why did they seem 
to recognize him in a surprised way? Per- 





haps, after all, they only wondered because 
his horse was dripping with sweat. 

As he passed Lathers’s office, that worthy 
chevalier, standing chewing meditatively 
in the door, started with surprise at sight of 
Bonamy and rushed out to him calling, 
“ Mark, Mark!” 

But Mark only swore and waved him off 
impatiently, riding straight onward toward 
the blossoming apple-trees and waving 
Lombardies of his own place. 

And Lathers, whose discomfiture had been 
witnessed by the crowd on the street corner, 
went back to his office and shut the door 
muttering that the devil and the like was 
let loose all around to-day. 

“ Ef he wants to git shot that’s his road,” 
he added. 


(To be continued.) 





THE POLICE OF NEW YORK, 


THE police force of New York City is 
something over 200 years old, and has in- 
creased three hundred-fold during that time. 

In 1658, a rattle watch consisting of 
eight men ‘was organized. Then, when 
Nieuw Amsterdam became an English col- 
ony and was named New York, in 1676, 
the citizens were required to keep watch in 
turn, reporting to the “captain” at sun- 
down, and were fined for absence or 
neglect of duty. They were instructed to 
provide themselves with good muskets or 
other fire-arms, and with six charges of 
ammunition. The “Stadt Huys,” or City 
Hall, was then at Coenties’ Slip, and in its 
basement were cells for prisoners, who were 
mainly unruly sailors from ships in the har- 
bor and obstreperous negro slaves. 

In November, 1697, it was enacted that 
there should be appointed “ four good and 
honest inhabitants of the city, whose duty 
it shall be to watch in the night-time, from 
the hour of nine in the evening till the 
break of day, until the 25th of March next, 
and to go round the city each hour of the 
night with a bell, and there to proclaim the 
season of the weather and the hour of the 
night.” This small but noisy patrol, it seems, 
sufficed for all the needs of the embryo city 
for many years, as it was not until 1735 
that it was increased to ten men and two 
constables. Possibly the “early to bed, 
early to rise” Hollanders preferred incurring 





some risk to multiplying the clanging bells 
and hoarse howls with which the watch kept 
up its courage, and hour by hour told off 
the loss of time to sleepless citizens. 

After that, very little is heard of the police 
arrangements of the growing town, although 
no doubt the number of watchmen was 
gradually augmented with the increasing 
population. Then came the troubles of the 
Revolution, years of martial law and soldier 
occupancy, demoralizing all municipal in- 
stitutions. This passed, and some regularity 
in affairs restored, the city was guarded by 
a night watch which patrolled the “lamp 
district,” gradually taking in all of the city 
south of Fourteenth street, beyond which 
very few lived. The men composing this 
patrol, amounting at last to about 300, 
were cartmen, stevedores, porters, laborers, 
and the like, who worked at their trades 
during the day, and watched alternate 
nights. When on duty, they wore a fire- 
man’s old-fashioned leathern hat, bereft of 
its upright front plate. This hat was var- 
nished twice a year, and soon became as 
hard as iron. It gave them the name of 
“ Leather-heads.” They were also dubbed 
“ Old Charlies.”. They had no other badge 
of office than this hat and their 33-inch 
club. For many years these watchmen cried 
the hours, like their Dutch predecessors, 
but finally this practice ceased, being kept 
up only in theory, as it were, by a man 
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calling the name of each hour,—* and 
a-a-ll’s w-e-]-1!” from the top of the City 
Hall, as in Oriental towns the muezzin 
summons the Faithful to prayers from the 
mosque’s minaret. 

The Charlies were very well-intentioned 
men, but their labors during the day made 
them sleepy at night. They had little sense 
of responsibility, a poor organization, and 
were held in no fear whatever by rogues, 
while infamous establishments kept them so 
well paid and cajoled as to suffer no trou- 
blesome surveillance. There was no day- 
guard, but Jacob Hayes, the high consta- 
ble, a man much respected in his day, was 
moving about constantly with two or three 
deputies, quieting fights, looking after tru- 
ants and enforcing town ordinances. The 
two city courts had a few marshals attached 
to serve warrants, etc., and this formed the 
only real police force of the city up to 1840. 
In that year was appointed, as one of the 
four police magistrates, a young man who 
was destined to become the founder of the 
present splendid force. This young justice 
was George W. Matsell, who lived until the 
summer of 1877 to enjoy the fruits of his 
honored efforts, and the confidence of all 
the old citizens.* 

New York was then in the full tide of mer- 
cantile prosperity. Its bounds included all of 
Manhattan Island. Its population was 
about 400,000. But the uptown movement 
was just beginning, and at Bowling Green, 
in Rose and James streets, all along 
the west side from Leonard street through 
West Broadway (then Chapel] street) north- 
ward to Canal street, and in many of the 
cross-streets between Broadway and the 
Bowery, the most respectable and wealthy 
people were still living ; but they were being 
more and more annoyed by the invasion of 
the lowest classes, whose widely spreading 
haunts they were obliged to traverse in 
going to and from their places of busi- 
ness or amusement. Gangs of ruffians in- 
fested many of these districts, and passengers 
were constantly exposed to insult and mal- 
treatment, if not to positive injury or loss ; 
yet “Old Hayes” and the sleepy Leather- 
heads were the only means of protection. 

Justice Matsell, young and ambitious, 
saw the desperate need and set himself 
about supplying it. He had a bunk fitted 
up for himself in one of the watch-houses, 
and used to go about a great deal at night, 





*To Mr. Matsell the writer is greatly indebted for 
much of the material of this paper. 








acquainting himself with all the conditions 
and necessities for the regulation of order in 
the city, and breaking up many places of 
evil resort through his personal activity. 
He aroused his more elderly associates to 
some enthusiasm, and even warmed up the 
Old Charlies a little, but soon discovered 
that a complete re-organization was imper- 
ative. The city was filled with thieves and 
burglars, some of them of the worst kind. 
The cleverest of them came from England, 
—fine, nimble-fingered pickpockets, profes- 
sional thieves of all sorts. A few examples 
will show the state of affairs. 

The most noted rascal of those days was 
Jim Smith, an Englishman, who looked like 
a little, nice, well-to-do parson. He was 
well known as a probable burglar, but was 
hardly suspected until too late, even by the 
shrewd Jacob Hayes, to be that robber of 
the mails on a Hudson River boat whom 
everybody was so anxious to discover. 

One of his later exploits was the robbery 
of the City Bank, which he entered with 
false keys, securing many thousands of dol- 
lars. His assistant in this was a respect- 
able-looking old gentleman named Parkin- 
son, who lived in elegant style, gave dinner 
parties, ef cefera. They were not “cracks- 
men,” as burglars who force an entrance are 
termed, but “‘screwsmen,” who effect their 
purpose bystrategy. “Screwsmen” take their 
name from the cant term for key, which is 
“ screw,” and consider themselves the intel- 
lectual aristocracy of burglars. Having got 
safely off with this large amount of money, 
the question was howto keep it. Smith 
was a joiner and picture-framer, working 
with another of his colleagues, a wily old 
Scotchman. He and the Scotchman were 
constantly busy in the ‘shop, and, scooping 
out the bodies of their planes they packed 
the stolen money inside these tools with 
which they worked ‘every day. This was 
not discovered until a third robbery brought 
it to light. Smith disguised himself one 
day, and went into a money exchange 
office at Chatham and Pearl streets, where 
he knocked down the proprietor, bound him, 
and, with the help of confederates, robbed 
the safes of a large amount of money and 
jewels. The owner of the store, seized 
unawares, could give little account of his 
assailants, and the few officers of the law 
were puzzled. Such incidents were becom- 
ing alarmingly frequent, and New York was 
in consternation. Meanwhile, Jacob Hayes 
was “working up” the case, and when he 
detected the principal perpetrator, and, 
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meeting him one day on Chatham street, 
quietly arrested him, the people were ready 
to accord to the constable the posses- 
sion of almost supernatural powers. Now, 
there is nothing mysterious about the doings 
of detectives, when seen from one end to 
the other of their plans. A good detective 
is only a shrewd, observant, common-sense 
man, who follows his calling in an intelli- 





thieves, and the citizens had become terror- 
stricken. One man fired both barrels of a 
shot-gun right through his window—sash 
and all—at his own pump! He thought 
its outstretched handle a robber’s gun, 
aimed at his head. “We must have a 
police,” was the universal cry. And Mr. 
Matsell, formally intrusted by the other 
justices with supplying the want, organized 





MUSTERING THE RATTLE WATCH. 


gent and industrious manner. At the same | 
time, detectives must be Jorn, they are | 


about as hard to make as poets. 
Justice Matsell began his work by picking 
out a patrol of half-a-dozen good men, and 


leading them himself at night through the | 


wealthier parts of the city, which were in- 
fested with burglars. The old watchmen 


were helpless in the hands of these expert | 


special squads to patrol certain districts at 
night. There were among the Old Charlies 
at that time a few good watchmen, like 
| Robert Brownsen, W. Stevens, the present 
keeper on Randall's Island, Joseph McGrath, 
| afterward a captain and then a magistrate, 
| George W. Walling, the present superin- 
| tendent of police, and a few others. These 
were put in command of squads. 
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Further the young justice found it hard | who at that time had considerable political 
to go. His first obstacle was the difficulty | power, and would not tolerate any inter- 
of getting impressed upon the public mind | ference with their notions of personal liberty 





A “LEATHER-HEAD.”—NEW YORK POLICEMAN AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 


the necessity of a regular force. At this | —striking back at a policeman as readily as at 
juncture James Harper became mayor and | acitizen who might lay hands upon them. At 
set to work to organize a force on the | the burning of the Bowery Theater almost 
English system, which was copied, even to | a riot occurred, because the crowd would 
the details of the dress,—M. P. on the collar, | not submit to be kept back by men wearing 
and all. As there was a large number of | the hated uniform of England. 

Irish in New York, this gave great offense. | Evidently this would not do, and an 
It affronted also the “ Native Americans,” | appeal was made to the legislature, result- 

VoL, XVI.—25. 
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ing in the first act for the establishment of 
a police force for New York City, dated 
May 7, 1844. By this act the old watch 
department was abolished, together with 
numerous petty offices, and, in place of 
these, provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a police force not exceeding goo 
men. The act divided the seventeen wards 
of the city into separate patrol districts, with 
a station-house for each, and gave one cap- 
tain, two assistant captains, two or more 
sergeants, and as many patrolmen as 
the common council apportioned. The sal- 
aries fixed were as follows: chief of police, 
$1,600 per annum; special justices, $1,500; 
clerk, $800 ; captains, $700; sergeants and 
patrolmen, $500, and all were forbidden to 
engage in any other business. These sums 
are less than one-half those paid at the 
present day. 

It was a mere experiment to begin on, 
and the first act of Mayor Havemeyer, an 
ardent supporter of the movement, was to 
nominate Justice Matsell to be chief of 
police, a nomination which was promptly 
confirmed. ‘This was in the spring of 1845. 
The mayor and chief then set themselves at 
work to carry out the law. The people ex- 
pected much, and at the same time threw a 
multitude of obstacles, chiefly of prejudice, 
in the way. Political influence, which has 
done so much toward demoralizing all 
branches of the public service of the city, 
was brought to bear upon the police force 
in the very beginning. But the mayor set 
his face against this, examining with care 
every applicant, and sending to the alder- 
men only the names of those who in the 
face of his severity satisfied him as to their 
moral, mental, and physical capability for 
the position they desired. When the alder- 
men found that they could not secure the 
appointment of any sort of political hench- 
men, they added their obstructions. But a 
beginning was finally made by appointing 
six patrolmen from each of the seventeen 
wards. This embraced the whole of Man- 
hattan Island, but many of the up-town 
wards had only one or two houses on a 
block, which are always more difficult to 
watch than a solid block. Even when, after a 
time, the force numbered five hundred, all 
had plenty to do; for then, as now, every 
citizen expected to have a policeman always 
just in front of his own door. 

“Rules and regulations,” defining duties 
and powers, were issued, slowly and cau- 
tiously, for the crude organization was not 
tractable. A great objection was made to 


| 
| 
| 
| 





the military titles, as savoring too much of 
a “monarchical standing army,” and this 
feeling resulted in the present designations 
of rank,—inspectors, sergeants, roundsmen 
and patrolmen, who at first were called 
majors, lieutenants, sergeants, and privates, 
respectively. Another formidable trouble 
was to get the men to wear a uniform. 
They considered it a “livery,” “a badge of 
servitude,” and held an indignation meeting 
in front of Chief Matsell’s open window to 
vow publicly they’d never put it on! But 
there were no brass buttons about the proposed 
dress, no “ M. P.” collar or other pronounced 
features. The badge was a silver star, and 
after one or two officers had been induced 
to wear the uniform, the rest adopted it 
without much opposition. Very soon they 
had so high an appreciation of the protec- 


| tion it was to them, and saw how greatly it 


added to their appearance on parade, that 
they would on no account have relinquished 
it. The people, too, were becoming accus- 
tomed to the force. Good citizens spoke 
with pride of our police. Bad ones learned 
to respect the disciplined surveillance kept 
over them, so different from the winking of 
the sleepy old leather-heads, and did not 
need a second experience of the weight of 
the “locust.” 

The department at that time consisted 
of four battalions of twenty-two companies, 
containing in all 1,165 men. It had a mil- 
itary organization, was daily drilled in march- 
ing and the use of the club, so that, as 
after experience well showed, this stalwart 
force could meet a mob with the skill and 
trained coolness of regular soldiery. This 
was the Star Police in its prime, when the 
hearts of the men were full of esprit de corps. 

But the law under which this had been 
attained was one made without reference to 
partisan politics, and for the sake of adding 
to their patronage, politicians were even 
now agitating the subject of a transference 
of the control of the force to a commission 
of five, to be appointed by the governor, in 
place of the ex officio commission, consisting 
of the mayor, recorder, and city judge, in 
whose hands it had been placed by a previ- 
ous law. The dangerous prospect of having 
the safeguard of the city thrown into the 
hands of packed caucuses and unscrupulous 
political schemers, so alarmed the best peo- 
ple of New York that on March 2nd, 1855, 
a mass meeting was held to protest against 
the proposed legislation, at which the most 
prominent citizens were present. The 
speakers brought forward statistics, in sup- 
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port of the necessity to the city of an 
efficient police, to show that there were 
more stabbing affrays in New York than in 
all Italy—the land of the stiletto; and that 
in 1854, there was a murder for every day 
of the year, while in all England, with a 


| the city was almost entirely 


suspended, 


the railroads and omnibuses ceased run- 
ning, most of the stores were closed, 
and it was unsafe to walk the streets. 


Armed bands of ruffians prowled about 


| day and night, aggregating here and there 


population of 13,000,000, there were less | 


than that. In one day that year, twelve 
men had been arraigned for murder, and 
on the following day, fourteen more. Nev- 
ertheless, the laws respecting the police 
force were “tinkered” unceasingly, and its 
efficiency was impaired in proportion, until 
in 1857 a great change was made, and a 


reform was begun by the consolidation of the | 


police of New York, Westchester, Kings 
and Richmond counties (Brooklyn and 
Staten Island), under the name of the Metro- 
politan Police, governed by a board of seven 
commissioners, including the mayors of 
New York and Brooklyn, ex officio, and 
commanded by a superintendent. In 1860, 
the act was much modified, the commis- 
sioners being reduced to three. 

The force had 
then been in- 
creased to about 
2,000 in this city, 
and was well 
drilled. Its ser- 
vices were re- 
garded with ad- 
miration and 
confidence before 
that, but not until 
the fearful draft 
riots of 1863 did 
New York under- 
stand how valua- 
ble a possession 
she had in her 
police. The riots 
began on Mon- 
day, July 13, os- 
tensibly in oppo- 
sition to the draft 
of men for the 
army, ordered by 
President  Lin- 
coln; but they 
early took the 
character of an 
outbreak for pur- 
poses of pillage, 
and also of out- 
rage upon the 


colored people. 
For the first three 
days business in 





into mad mobs that defied all opposition, 
killed every one suspected of enmity, 
sacked stores and printing-offices and pri- 
vate residences, burnt and pulled down 
every shelter where a colored man was sup- 
posed to be staying. These mobs sometimes 
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numbered thousands of the worst men in 
the city, and were supported by women who 
hurled coping-stones from the roofs or 
fought in the streets with tigerish ferocity, 
reproducing the scenes of the French Rev- 
olution. Entrenching themselves in huge 
tenements and behind barricades built in 
the midst of sympathizers, armed with every 
weapon known to street fighting, infuriated 





ing the plunder among themselves. Every 
militia regiment in the state was at the 
front ; there was hardly a vessel of war in the 
harbor, or a soldier in the city. What was 
to prevent their carrying out the plan— 
destroying in a day the work of a century ? 

The metropolitan police: and they did it. 

Early on Monday morning, Superintend- 
ent John A. Kennedy, hearing the rumors 





MOUNTED POLICE STOPPING A RUNAWAY. 


with liquor and encouraged by the com- 
plete success of their first morning’s work, 
in the death (as they supposed) of Superin- 
tendent Kennedy and the complete demor- 
alization of the terror-stricken city, they 
openly avowed their intention of pillaging 
Wall street, the government buildings, and 
the wealthier portions of the city, and divid- 


of the impending trouble, started on a per- 
sonal tour of observation of the disaffected 
districts. Arrived at Forty-sixth street and 
Third avenue, he was recognized and im- 
mediately set upon by a crowd of men in 
the street, who beat him in the most ter- 
rible manner, until, after a long chase, he 
was rescued by an influential friend and 
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taken to head-quarters, unrecognizable, and 
barely alive. This was the signal for vio- 
lence everywhere, and the riots began. The 
command now devolved upon Commis- 
sioner Thomas C. Acton, and he proved 
himself equal to the emergency, not even 
sleeping from six o’clock Monday morning 
until two on Friday morning, and beside 
him, with equal devotion, stood his brother 
commissioners, all the officers of the force, 
and at their head the venerable chief clerk 
of the department, Mr. Seth E. Hawley (to 
whom the writer owes thanks for kindly 
assistance in the preparation of this article). 
Every policeman that could possibly be 








spared from his precinct—and patrol duty 
was altogether suspended—was ordered to 
head-quarters, whence all expeditions were 
sent against the various mobs, whose doings 
and intentions it was the work of the 
detectives to report. When a body of 
rioters was announced as collecting or mov- 
ing, thither weresent the police. There wasno 
temporizing. The orders were “ Take no pris- 
oners ; strike quick, and strike hard.” The 
moment a mob was encountered, the column 
charged upon them with flying clubs and 
drawn pistols, and in every case cleared the 
field. Often asingle battalion would fight half 
a dozen mobs in one expedition. They 
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followed them into the tenement houses, 
forced them to leap off the roofs or have 
their skulls broken under the merciless 
locust. So swiftly and incessantly did the 
police fight them, that the unorganized mob 
never had time to count its own vastly 
superior strength, arrange any concerted 
action, or accomplish half the destruction 
which seemed inevitable. Then, when the 
military came to the succor of the worn-out 
olice, and mowed down the rioters with 
cold lead and fixed bayonets, and the heavy 
rain-storm of Wednesday night dispersed 
their meetings, so much time was gained 
that the city’s defenses were amply re-en- 
forced, and New York was safe. But to 
the prompt and unflinching courage of 
individuals, and to the great intelligence 
and well-constructed system by which the 
police met this fearful emergency at its very 
beginning, was due the failure of the riot. 
New York is not likely soon to forget its 
debt to the metropolitan police. 

In 1870, by the statute which gave the 
city a new charter, the metropolitan dis- 
trict was abolished, so far as New York 
was concerned, and in its place was created 
the police department of the city of New 
York. All the old force doing duty in New 
York was retained, and the whole placed 
under the government of four commis- 
sioners and a superintendent. 

The head-quarters or central office of the 
police is an imposing and commodious build- 
ing at No. 300 Mulberry street. Here are 
the offices of the board, the clerks, the super- 
intendent, the street-cleaning bureau, the 
detective squad, the telegraph office (whence 
lines run to every station, fire-engine house 
and hospital), chief surgeon, drill-sergeant, 
photographer for the “ rogue’s gallery,” and 
other features of the organization. 

The city is divided into thirty-four pre- 
cincts, each of which has a station-house. 
The newer of these buildings are models 
for their purpose. On the ground floor are 
the front office, the sitting-room where the 
reserves wait, and the handsome apartments 
of the captain, who sleeps at his station 
quite as often as at home. The three upper 
floors are the dormitories of the men, a 
certain number of whom must stay in the 
house every night. In some cases in the 


cellar, and in others occupying an annex in 
the rear, are the stone cells for the lodgment 
of prisoners, whose friends ordinarily may 
rovide them with bedding and something 
tter than prison rations. 
Each precinct is characterized by peculiar 





features, and its needs, to some extent, in- 
fluence in the assignment of the men. Ifa 
patrolman is known to be a good swimmer 
he is very likely to have a post on the 
river front. Most of the bachelors are in 
the first and twenty-seventh precincts, at the 
lower end of the island, while the married 
men are up-town nearer their families. 

The Twenty-fourth precinct is composed 
of the harbor police and its station is on 
board the steamer “ Seneca,” which lies at the 
foot of Third street, East River, when not 
in active duty. The men live on board of 
her and are sent out, three at a time, in 
row-boats—one on the East and one on the 
North river. They are gone for six hours, 
rowing in and out of the slips, up with the 
flow of the tide and down with the ebbing, 
peering underneath the cavernous wharves, 
circling around the massive hulls of the 
ships, listening for the sound of muffled oars. 
It is dangerous, monotonous, and, in tem- 
pestuous winter nights, very arduous duty ; 
and it is in the main thankless, for the river 
thieves, who are the most desperate and 
most cunning of their fraternity, have every 
advantage over thé police, so that it is rare 
that the harbor police unassisted capture 
them,—when they do, the thief is likely to 
have a bullet in him,—and still more rare, 
that sufficient technical proof exists to secure 
conviction in court. Still this squad is a vast 
protection to the riches of the water-front. If 
they could have as patrol-boats, silent, swift 
steam-launches, with a larger vessel, as now, 
to carry them in force to suppress a mutiny, 
or for other exigency, their usefulness would 
be increased tenfold, and the disparity be- 
tween them and the thieves greatly obviated. 

Another branch of the force, having its 
station in East Eighty-sixth street, is the 
mounted police, who, on handsome horses, 
parade on the avenue and in the Park, 
canter, up and down the boulevards, and 
across the Harlem. ‘Theirs it is to regu- 
late fast driving and stop runaways ; to keep 
properly moving the gay equipages that 
throng the Mall; to tame the rivalry of 
“sports” in Harlem Lane; to patrol the 
thinly settled districts of the upper suburbs ; 
—to be the light cavalry of the municipal 
army. 

Some quarters of the city furnish more 
arrests than others, and these demand the 
most stalwart men; but tl:e haunts of the 
criminal classes slowly change as the city 
grows and commerce crowds them from one 
quarter to another. An example of this is 
the Five Points, a locality between Broad- 
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LODGING-ROOM IN 


way and Chatham square, within hearing 
of the City Hall clock, than which no spot 
in the metropolis is better known to fame. 
Now its old glory as the worst place in New 
York is gone. For violence and debauch- 
ery a dozen localities throw it completely 
into the shade. Even the police station in 
its midst—the “ Bloody Sixth”—has been 
abandoned. Nevertheless, I doubt whether 
all my readers, unless en masse, would care to 
saunter through there some stormy midnight, 
although I have been many and many a 
time without receiving the least harm. 
Twenty years ago Worth street was called 
Anthony, and did not extend through from 
Broadway to the Bowery, but stopped at the 
Points, where the intersection of Park and 
Cross streets (the latter now named Baxter 
street) formed five triangles. On each 
of these points stood grog-shops, and the 
whole region was filled with infamous houses 
and tumble-down tenements, inhabited by 
the poorest and most abandoned persons,— 
the dregs of the city, drained, as it were, 
into this sink. It would be unpleasant to 
insist upon all the disagreeable features ; 
they are sufficiently apparent to-day, when 
the light has been let in by the opening of 
Worth street, and the population reduced by 
the demolition of many of the old rookeries 





STATION-HOUSE. 


and the closing of such alleys as “ Cow 
Bay” and “Donovan’s Lane.” You may 
hear the noise of fighting any night now in 
that region, sometimes rather alarming in 
its character, and homicides are of frequent 
occurrence, while the counters of the dark 
and dreadful saloons are chipped with knife- 
thrusts and dented with pistol-balls ; but not, 
as of yore, are the Points the scene of one 
continual street-brawl; nor, as in the days 
when “Cow-legged Sam,” “Irish Mike,” 
“Family Pat,” “Yellow Bill,” and their 
associates flourished, will you hear a dozen 
cries of murder at once, in as many direc- 
tions. At the Franklin street station, sixty 
prisoners were frequently brought in during 
one night. Officers were busy from the time 
they went out until they were relieved. 
Much as the two missions erected in the 
locality did toward its regeneration,—or 
rather extinction,—they would have had little 
effect had it not been for the support of the 
swift and tireless clubs. These preached a 
gospel the Five Points could not fail to com- 
prehend. An anecdote or two will show 
what it meant to be a “ cop” in the Points 
twenty years ago, and will give an idea of 
the danger of police life—a peril scarcely 
less in these latter days. 

One of the patrolmen on duty there was 
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Charles McDonnell, now the trusted captain 
of probably the worst precinct in the city— 
the Eighth. He was one night walking his 
post, when he heard cries of “ Murder! 
Watch!” coming from the alley known as 
Cow Bay. It was very dark, but he went 
in at once. As he entered, he saw the flash 
and heard the report of a pistol, and felt the 





an out-house, and surprised a strange man 
hidden inside, whom he knocked down and 
secured before he could resist. Examining, 
McDonnell found that the pistol-ball had gone 
completely through the straight leather visor 
of his cap, and stunned him with its spent 
force ; he still carries the scar. In making 
another arrest at the Points, McDonnell 








ONE OF THE BROADWAY SQUAD. 


ball strike his head. It caused him to stag- 
ger; but he stumbled ahead, and remembers 
stepping over a prostrate woman, and com- 


ing fairly to his senses in the court-yard 


beyond. There he began a search, and 


soon found a pistol in front of the door of | 


| received through his hand the pistol-ball 


aimed at his head, then knocked his assail- 
ant down and beat him into submission, after 
which he was too weak from loss of blood 
to take his prisoner to the station-house. 
“Yellow Bill,” a mulatto, his “ pal,” and 
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a woman named Mary Ann Murray, were 
the first garroters in New York, and were 
arrested by Officer Sherlocke, who is now 
a foreman in the street-cleaning bureau. 
‘The woman enticed into a dark alley, where 
now are the opium-selling establishments of 
the Chinese, a sailor who was supposed to 
have a large sum of money, and the men 
robbed him. They got only six cents, but 
the men were sent to state-prison for 
twenty years each and the woman for ten 
years. That scared garroters, and when 
another received a sentence of forty years, 
this form of highway robbery ceased. 

Every street and broad alley in the city is 
divided into a series of “ posts ” or “ beats,” 
patrolled by a single officer, which vary in 
length according to the locality, some in the 
northern part of the island* being many 
blocks in length, while others in the lower 
wards are scarcely two blocks long, and 
are intersected by other posts. Besides this, 
officers are stationed at much-frequented 
corners and street-crossings, at railway sta- 
tions, steamboat landings, wharves, ferries, 
places of amusement, in the municipal 
offices, and elsewhere on special duty. It 
is common cant that a policeman is always 
present—except when wanted. In _ the 
lower part of New York this is more slang 
than sense. How far will you walk in the 
region of Canal street, for example, before 
meeting a policeman—that is, if you look 
for one, for it is his policy to remain in- 
conspicuous? Lower Broadway, dim and 
gloomy at midnight, is full of police, furi- 
ously shaking the handles of the doors to 
be sure that all are securely locked, peering 
through the little peep-holes in the iron shut- 
ters to see that no burglars are at work in 
the stores where lights are left burning all 
night, or that an incipient fire is not working 
insidious destruction; lurking out of sight 
in shady door-ways while they watch suspi- 
cious loungers ; or standing in groups of two 
or three on the corners where two posts inter- 
sect and a roundsman has happened to join 
them. Leaving Broadway and glancing 
down dark and fearful back streets, like 
Bayard or Elizabeth, West Houston or Sul- 
livan, you are sure to see the flickering light 
of the street lamps and the ruddy glare of red 
sign-lanterns reflected from the silver shield 
and brass buttons. Go where you may, you” 
meet these erect and wide-awake watchmen. 
They are strolling through the deserted 
avenues of Washington Market; they are 
watching intently the excited throng in the 
Bowery ; they are keeping an eye on rogues 
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in Madison square ; they are pulling silently 
in and out of the shadows of the great ships 
lying asleep at the wharves; they are drows- 
ing as “reserves” in the thirty-four station- 
houses, ready on telegraphic summons to go 
to the care of a fire or the subduing of a 
riot. The worshiper, coming from his 
weekly prayer-meeting, finds the policeman 
at the door, enforcing his coveted quiet. 
The family that goes for a day’s recreation 
at Rockaway is sure that its pleasure-will 
not be spoiled by rowdyism, for a group of 
officers stand on the deck, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in the magnificence of a summer 
morning on the bay, yet ready—ready! 
The opera-glasses sweeping the audience at 
“ Faust” or “ The Shaughran,” catch sight 
of a blue-coat or two behind the ranks of 
white ribbons and pretty plumes. 

Though honest men sometimes do not 
seem able to put their finger upon a police- 
man at the instant they want him, rogues find 
far oftener that the “ peelers ” are on hand 
when vot wanted. Go to Chatham square 
some night, break a window and run; how 
far do you suppose you would get? Or, go 
to Broadway and Sixth avenue and fire a 
revolver; how long would you keep that 
pistol? Let me snatch an apple from an 
old woman’s stand in Fulton Market, and 
she would have me under lock and key in 
twenty minutes, if she thought it worth the 
trouble. Wander where he will in this vast 
city, the ruffian or vagrant cannot get away 
from the Law. It follows him into his 
home, waits at all his resorts for amusement, 
and can often tell him better than he knows 
himself what he has been doing for twenty- 
four hours. This constant surveillance exas- 
perates bad characters. They chafe under the 
restraint, and make feeble efforts to rebel ; 
but it is useless. The power of the police 
over the lower and evil circles of society is 
enormous ; they have a mortal fear of the 
force. They know that behind that silver 
shield.there resides indomitable courage, and 
in that closely buttoned coat are muscles of 
iron and nerves of steel. The “ Bowery 
Boys ” and roughs of New York are all cow- 
ards, and they know it. They dare not 
meet half their weight of righteous pluck. 
I have seen a great bully cringe and cry 
under a policeman’s open-handed cuffing, 
who had always avowed himself ready to 
fight any number of persons on the smallest 
provocation. Very likely he has a bowie- 
knife, or revolver, or slung-shot—or all three 
in one, as I saw one night in Twenty-eighth 
street-—in his pocket at the time; yet he 
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does not attempt to use it on the officer of 
the law. The occasional exceptions to this 
are rare and notable. How many times 
have single policemen arrested a man out 
of a crowd, and no one of his fellows raised 
afingertohelp him! Theydarenot. They 
have too wholesome a respect for the law, 
for that locust, for that revolver in the 
pocket; most of all are they awed by the 
cool courage of the man who dares to face 
them on their own ground. 

In 1873, “ Mulligan’s Hall” was a base- 
ment saloon in Broome street. It had been 
growing worse and worse, and one evening, 
hearing a disturbance, Captain Williams and 
the officer on that post went in. There 
were thirty-eight persons, men and women, 
of every color and nationality, all of the 
worst character and some notorious in crime. 
The captain took in the situation at a glance, 
and determined with a thought to arrest the 
whole party. Placing his back to the front 
door, he covered the back door with his 
revolver, and threatened death to the 
first person who moved. Then he sent 
the patrolman to the station for help, and 
for fifteen long minutes held that crowd of 
desperadoes at bay. They glared at him, 
squirmed and twisted in their places, scowled 


and grated clenched teeth, itched to get at 
their knives and tear him to pieces; but all 
the while the stern mouth of that revolver 
looked at them, and looked them out of 
countenance, and the steady nerve behind 
it held sway over their brutal ferocity. It 


was a trial of nerve and endurance, Cap- 
tain Williams stood the test and saved his 
life. He wonders now why they did not 
shoot him a dozen times. Certainly it was 
not because they had any scruples, for the 
first two prisoners sent to the station killed 
Officer Burns with a paving-stone before 
they had gone two blocks. Captain Allaire 
made an almost precisely similar single- 
handed raid on the famous “ Burnt Rag” 
saloon in Bleecker street, one winter night 
in 1875. 

But police work is as varied as it is 
incessant. No hour of the twenty-four is 
the city left unguarded, and during the 
night double vigilance is maintained. The 
white gloves and pretty rosewood batons of 
the day watch are exchanged at six o’clock 
for the heavier coat, the sterner mien, and 
the long hickory club. Yet patiently guarding 
property and vigorously hammering heads 
are only the extremes of a policeman’s duty. 
He must look out for fires, and help ladies 
and school-children across Broadway ; cause 





unlicensed venders to “ move on,” and reck- 
less drivers to “hold up;” must dig charred 
corpses out of theater-ruins and drag “ moist 
unpleasant bodies” out of the docks; must 
march at the head of proud processions 
and meekly lead lost children and drunken 
beldames to the station-house; must face 
discomfort and danger and death in all 
weathers and at any moment without flinch- 
ing—or must take off the shield! 

One of the things the police have to deal 
with is vagrants, and many of the stations 
have lodging-rooms for tramps. ‘Those at 
the Fourth precinct will serve as a type. 
Behind the front office and the captain’s 
warm and pleasant parlor, which must seem 
the picture of luxury to the vagabond, as he 
catches sight of it through the half-open door, 
is a little covered court, beyond which are 
the cells. On either hand narrow stair-ways 
lead up to four rooms over the cells, two of 
which are given to the men, and two to the 
women, being separated by a brick wall. 
Each of these rooms is fifty feet long and 
ten feet wide. Along its whole length runs 
an iron frame, eighteen inches high, suffi- 
cient to support a series of broad planks, a 
pile of which appears at one end. When a 
lodger comes in, he takes one of the planks, 
places it on the frame so that it slants a lit- 
tle from head to foot, and lies down with 
his boots for a pillow and his coat for cov- 
ering. Ona cold night all the planks are 
taken at an early hour, and fifty men or 
fifty women lie heaped on the long plat- 
form. Next, the floor of the aisle is occu- 
pied, and finally, as more come in, they will 
crawl under the platform until a mouse 
could hardly thread his way through this 
mass of humanity. Such a lodging-room at 
twelve o’clock of a “ full night” is as vile as 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. Heat is sup- 
plied through gratings in the floor, and nec- 
essarily brings with it the ventilation of the 
cells. Sixty or seventy unwashed, gin- 
steeped bodies add indescribable stenches, 
while the snoring of stertorous breathers, 
the groaning of wakeful lodgers or the driv- 
eling of drunken ones, the scream of some 
frightened dreamer or the querulous wail of 
a sick child, unite to make a Babel of horrible 
sounds. A single flickering gas-light sends 
feeble beams through the laden air, and 
every ray touches a pile of rags that in the 
morning will hatch out a tramp. 

There seems little doubt that New York's 
system of caring for vagrants is fifty years 
behind the times. It is pretty certain that 
no public lodging-rooms ought to be at- 
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tached to any police station. They cause 
dirt and vermin and disease, otherwise 
avoided, among officers and prisoners. If 
the city must provide sleeping-places for its 
destitute, let them be entirely devoted to 
that purpose. Said a police captain to the 
writer, “ Offer the lodgers a chance to wash, 
and give them in the morning a cup of cof- 
fee and a roll of bread. ‘Then they will 
have the heart to go and find something to 
do. Now we turn them into the street at 
daylight, unwashed and unfed. In less than 
ten minutes they can feel the marrow freez- 
ing in their bones, and grow reckless of 
behavior. If they wont work, label them 
‘tramp,’ and make them earn their bread 
under a task-master’s eye on: the streets. 
But a cup of coffee and a roll would make 
a citizen of many an outcast.” 

The tramp nuisance culminated about 
three years ago, when free soup-houses were 
established, and vagrants flocked into the 
city from all directions. It was notorious 
that the authorities of small towns paid the 
fares of tramps into this city, knowing that 
once here it would be for their interest to 
remain. Recently this nuisance has great- 
ly abated, owing to an order instructing 
the officers of the station-houses to arrest 
those vagrants who regularly presented 
themselves for lodgings. The surprise and 
disgust of the professional “ rounders ” can 
be imagined, when they found themselves 
locked up, where they had expected only 
hospitable treatment. Those whom the 
police felt to be deserving were still allowed 
to remain at the station-houses. Finally 
the authorities made arrangements with 
some of the cheap lodging-houses through 
the city, and now when worthy persons 
apply for shelter they receive a card’entitling 
them to a bed. The number of professional 
vagrants has consequently greatly decreased. 

In the station-houses, the strictest rules of 
cleanliness areenforced. Scrupulous care on 
the part of the men in respect to personal ap- 
pearance and the maxims of hygiene is insisted 
upon by the regulations, which prescribe not 
only the shape and color of the showy uni- 
form, but the quality of the cloth, the tailors 
who shall make it, and the way it shall be 
worn. Every officer must have his dress 
complete and in neat order, collar of regu- 
lation shape, coat buttoned to the throat, 
boots well blackened, shield shining. ‘The 
New York policeman must be ornamental 
as well as useful! The summer fatigue- 
coat is put on by general orders, the winter 
Overcoat assuthed by telegraphic direction. 





During the day, in warm weather, the offi- 
cers carry a short, heavy-headed baton, 
technically known as a “billy.” In win- 
ter a light club hangs in the belt, turned 
from rosewood, ebony, or other precious 
wood, and draped with gaudy cord and 
tassels. Yet let not these fancy sticks be 
despised ; they are hard! Those aristocrats, 
the Broadway squad, keep their clubs always 
out of sight. Night and day, a little bull- 
dog of a revolver, loaded, is carried in the 
hip-pocket. 

A policeman’s time is reckoned by peri- 
ods of four days, for he has no Sunday or 
holidays, save his annual summer leave of 
absence. Beginning at six Pp. M. on Sun- 
day, for instance, he goes upon duty and 
paces his beat until midnight. Returning, 
he remains in the station-house on “ reserve ” 
duty until six A. M.; then goes out for eight 
hours, after which there is four hours’ rest, 
bringing the time to six Pp. M. on Monday. 
At that hour he goes on duty again for six 
hours, followed by six hours’ reserve duty, 
bringing it to six A.M. This is followed by 
two hours’ patrol and five hours’ reserve, 
ending at one Pp. M., Tuesday. Then begins 
five hours’ patrol, six hours “in the house,” 
and six hours more of patrol, ending at six 
A. M., Wednesday morning, after which he 
is “ off,” and goes where he pleases until six 
that evening, when he begins six hours of 
patrol followed by eight hours of reserve 
duty, five hours of patrolling again, then a 
rest of eleven hours in the station-house, 
then another six hours of post duty, and at 
six on Thursday evening he finds himself 
off once more for twelve hours. The fol- 
lowing morning he begins it all over again. 
Thus, once in eight days he can stay at 
home all day, and every eighth night he 
can sleep at home. But he must not be 
tardy in returning to his work. 

At six, morning and evening, and at 
twelve, noon and midnight, the sergeant on 
duty in each office taps his bell. The pla- 
toon which is to go on duty—each company 
is divided into two sections of two pla- 
toons each—files in from the waiting-room, 
dresses ranks, answers roll-call, is inspected 
to see that every man is in proper uniform, 
has his club, his revolver, his hand-cufis, 
and his fire-alarm key. Then such general 
orders as have come from head-quarters are 
read, and at the words, “ Draw batons, right 
face, march!” the blue-coats pass out and 
scatter to their posts. As fast as relieved, 
the men who have been on duty during the 
previous six hours return to the station. 
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There are two subordinate officers in each 
platoon, called roundsmen, whose duty it is 
to go the rounds of the posts and see that 
every patrolman is faithful. The sergeant 
of the section is also supposed to make a 
tour of observation, and the captain is likely 
to be wandering about in citizen’s dress at all 
hours, so that the patrolmen find them- 
selves sufficiently watched; while the four 
inspectors who divide between them the 
supervision of all the precincts, keep a crit- 
ical eye on the captains and sergeants. 
But, to guard against any collusion between 
any officers and any privates to shirk duty, 
the present board of police has devised a 
system of daily written reports from every 
man in the force, so designed as to be a 
self-acting check upon every man’s state- 
ments. 
the manner in which the writer has _per- 
formed his duty, the condition of his post, 
at what time the roundsman, sergeant or 
captain visited him; or, in the case of these 
officers, when and where they saw their 
men, or brother officers, what unusual events 
occurred during the hours of work, and 
everything else noteworthy. All this is 
daily given to the sergeants at the station, 
who unite in reporting to the captain, who 
each day sends in his report to the super- 
intendent through the office of the inspector 
of his district. You see them writing these 
memoranda in all sorts of nooks, and fre- 
quently you may observe a patrolman and 
a roundsman with their heads together, and 
little books in hand, writing with frequent 
comparison of pages. To the uninitiated 
it looks very much as though they were 
balancing statements to square each other’s 
record. But there is so much complexity 
about the system, and such trivial details 
are to be regarded, that the best-intentioned 
policemen may easily find themselves in con- 
fusion, and need help to make their integrity 
plain. Their dissatisfaction with the whole 
system is outspoken; they say it is useless. 

Each arrest, fire, accident, or other nota- 


ble circumstance, as soon as it happens, is | 
| department is at present about $4,000,000. 


telegraphed from the precinct to head-quar- 
ters, where a copy of the dispatch is given 
to the reporters of each of the daily news- 
papers, who, night or day, are never absent. 
Police head-quarters thus become the cen- 
ter of information, and every officer in the 
force is made a purveyor of local news. 
The quarterly statistics of the depart- 
ment furnish some curious information. 
From the report for the first three months of 
1878, it appears that the total strength of 
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the force on March 31st was 2,517, but this 
is somewhat increased now. There were 
arrested during that period 18,910 persons, 
against 23,064 the preceding quarter, one 
third being females. As to nationality, Ire- 
land furnished twice as many criminals as 
all the rest of the world together, except the 
United States, while in respect to occupa- 
tion, the largest number arrested were labor- 
ers, the next largest had no occupation ; 
and then followed housekeepers, prostitutes, 
drivers, servants, peddlers, sailors, shoe- 
makers, butchers, tailors, printers, painters, 
seamstresses, and on through a long list of 
industries. As for offenses, the arrests were 
mainly for “ intoxication” (3,569 males and 
1,575 females), “ disorderly conduct "(2,341 
males and 1,177 females), “ drunk and disor- 
derly ” (1,222 males and 780 females), “ lar- 
ceny,” “assault,” and almost every conceiv- 
able form of wickedness, from murder to 
cock-fighting. The age of the majority of the 
prisoners of both sexes was between twenty 
and thirty years, and one-third more men, 
and two-thirds more women, were single 
than married. Only one in fifteen could 
neither read nor write. Besides this work, 
the statistics show that 36,864 lodgings 
were furnished to indigent persons, against 
79,105 for the same period in 1875 ; 937 lost 
children were recovered, 1,095 sick, injured, 
or destitute persons cared for, 32 rescued 
from drowning, 418 fires reported, while in 
the corresponding quarter of 1877 the street- 
cleaning bureau removed 276,575 loads of 
snow, ice, and garbage, and the sanitary 
company tested 606 steam boilers. These 
statistics vary in their character from quarter 
to quarter, according to the season, ef 
cetera ; but the average is well preserved, 
enlarging as the city grows. The police 
can hardly hope to prevent the increase of 
the aggregate amount of crime with the 
increase of population, but they strive to 
regulate it, and succeed better than many 
persons who have no idea of the difficulties 
are likely to give them credit for. 

The annual expense to the city of the 


Owing to the higher salaries paid through- 
out, if not, in some degree, to less econom- 
ical methods of administration, this is far in 
excess of the cost of the departments of 
either London or Paris. Yet it is doubtful 
whether there is much real grumbling, so 
long as the citizens are satisfied of its honest 
disbursement, at the vast amount of money 
paid to secure the comfort and pride New 
York feels in her splendid police. 
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Ir has been a source of great surprise to 
me, after twelve years’ absence from America 
in the service of the United States Govern- 
ment in Italy, to notice the erroneous impres- 
sions that many people have received with 
reference to the actual relations existing be- 
tween Italy and the Pope, or rather between 
Italy and the Papacy. I frequently hear and 
read of the prisoner of the Vatican, of the 
sacrilegious spoliation of the Church, of the 
persecution of the monastic orders, of the 
desecration of the churches and holy houses, 
of consecrated nuns driven out from their 
convents, of holy monks reduced to beg- 
gary in the streets, of the impious Victor Em- 
manuel stealing the property of the Church ; 
—in fact, the late king of Italy is often 
spoken of as another Henry VIII. of En- 
gland, who confiscated the Catholic Church 
property, and either pocketed it himself or 
else gave it away to his favorites. 

My object in this paper is to give a state- 
ment of facts, in order to correct these erro- 
neous impressions, especially in regard to 
the temporalities of the Church of Rome. 

It should be understood in this respect 
that when I speak of the temporalities of 
the Church of Rome, I exclude entirely 
from it the question of religion, which has 
nothing at all to do with the matter, though 
many, especially Catholics outside of Italy, 
confound the two. In Italy, this distinc- 
tion is clearly and definitely understood, 
even among the common classes. 

The Pope was clothed with two distinct 
attributes. He was not only the supreme 
head of the Catholic Church, but also tem- 
poral and absolute sovereign of a very 
small kingdom. In his first character he 
was revered and honored as Vicar of 
Christ, infallible in his promulgations of the 
dogmas of the Church, Supreme Pontiff, 
and Father of the Faithful. In his second 
character, however, he was considered merely 
as a temporal ruler of men, subject to the 
same errors and vicissitudes as any of them, 
and only entitled to more deference and 
personal consideration by reason of the 
sacred office with which he was invested. 

This distinction the most conscientious 
Catholics and the most learned doctors of 
the Church have never denied. 

The claim of the Pope of Rome to the 
temporal sovereignty of the territory and 
the people of the so-called patrimony of St. 





Peter is very old. If long possession con- 
stitute a right to rule over a country and 
its people, as those who believe in the di- 
vine right of kings assert, then certainly the 
Pope of Rome is by right the legitimate 
temporal ruler of the Roman State, and no 
one could deny him that right. But in the 
nineteenth century, this legitimist claim has 
been entirely set aside, and modern civil- 
ization has conferred this right of ruling 
upon the people themselves, to whom it legit- 
imately belongs. Self-government is to-day 
the law of the civilized world, nor do I sup- 
pose that there is any American, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, who would deny 
this right, either to his own or to any 
other ‘people. 

But waiving this right, recognized by all 
liberal governments, let us see whether 
the popes of Rome ever held possession of 
the Roman State by any right beyond the 
right of temporal sovereignty, which is vari- 
able, and subject to all the changes and 
chances of earthly possessions. 

Who first gave the temporal sovereignty 
over Rome and its territory to the popes ? 
They say, Constantine, Emperor of the 
Romans, after he was converted to Chris- 
tianity and had transferred the seat of the 
empire to Constantinople. 

Many deny the authenticity of this ces- 
sion; but we will leave aside this imma- 
terial question. Granted, therefore, that 
Constantine gave the popes the royalty 
over the territory and people of Rome. 
Was it by divine right that Constantine 
held the Roman empire? Constantine 
was a pagan till within a few years of his 
death. His right, therefore, was the same 
as that of any other ruler, conqueror, or 
king, the right of force—earthly right and 
not divine. 

This claim was, however, contested both 
by the people of Rome and by the Lombard 
kings. For several centuries after Con- 
stantine the popes were e/ected by the people 
of Rome, were ruled by their will, and were 
defended by them against the irruptions of 
the Goths, Vandals and Lombards. These 
latter especially made frequent incursions 
into the Roman States about the tenth 
century. The popes, unable to resist the in- 
vaders singie-handed, asked assistance, first 
from Pepin, then from Charlemagne, kings 
of the Franks. Both of these, and the 
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Countess Mathilda, who claimed the right 
of possession over the territory of Rome, 
confirmed and extended the gift of Con- 
stantine to the popes. This confirmation 
of the grant, and Mathilda’s donation, are 
more historically authentic than Constan- 
tine’s gift, therefore they are fully admitted. 

But by what right did these sovereigns 
thus dispose of a kingdom? Pepin and 
Charlemagne were Franks ; they came with 
large armies to Italy, defeated Desiderius, 
the last of the Lombard kings, and were 
crowned Roman emperors by the popes. 
It was therefore by the right of conquest, the 
right of the sword,—earthly rights,—that 
such disposition was made. Mathilda’s right 
was no better; hers was merely a right of 
descent from her ancestors who had con- 
quered the territory. 

These grants, however, extended to a 
very small tract of land, which was’ after- 
ward called the patrimony of St. Peter, 
viz.: the city of Rome, the Campagna, and 
a narrow strip of land down to Ostia and 
Civita Vecchia. Ravenna was still held by 
the Greek emperors; Benevento was a 
Lombard duchy; the Marches of Ancona 
were under several independent lords; Bo- 
logna was a republic,—and so on. 

For several centuries the popes were 
engaged in continual petty wars with their 
neighbors, and by degrees extended their 
rule over these states. In all these wars 
the Catholic religion had nothing to do with 
the question: it was not the head of the 
Church, but the sovereign of Rome who 
desired to extend his temporal dominion, 
or to defend it against the encroachment of 
the other petty rulers or republics of Italy ; 
—a temporal ruler against temporal rulers, 
worldly interests in opposition to worldly 
interests. There was nothing religious or 
divine about these wars, for all the other 
rulers and peoples of Italy were good Cath- 
olics themselves, and were not fighting 
against the head of their religion, but against 
another temporal ruler of a small portion of 
Italy. 

Thus it was down even to our own 
days. After the French Revolution and 
the first Napoleonic rule of France, the 
so-called “ Holy Alliance,” in making: the 
redistribution of Italy, gave to the Pope the 
Roman States in the same way and by the 
same right—the right of the sword—as 
they gave Naples and Sicily to the Neapol- 
itan Bourbons, Lombardy and Venice to 
Austria, Tuscany to the Grand Duke of the 
house of Lorraine, and Parma, Modena and 





Lucca to various Austrian dukes and 
duchesses. The powers who parceled out 
Italy among their protégés called them- 
selves “The Holy Alliance,” though there 
was very little of holiness about them, at 
least on the ground of their being good 
Catholics; for the emperor of Russia was 
a schismatic, the kings of England and Prus- 
sia were Protestants, and Talleyrand, who 
concocted the whole, was an atheist. It 
was worldly interest, of the earth, earthy, 
with nothing divine about it. 

The right of the popes to rule as absolute 
sovereigns over that very small strip of 
Italian soil was therefore a worldly right, 
and had nothing at all to do with his reli- 
gious office. ‘This distinction is thoroughly 
understood in Italy ; I do not believe that 
there is a Catholic theologian in that coun- 
try who would assert—as a dogma of the 
Church necessary to salvation—his belief in 
the temporal right of the Pope to these few 
square miles of territory. 

I will now attempt to give a summary 
of the events that have taken place in Italy 
from the accession of the late Pope to 
the entrance of the Italian troops in Rome, 
—including the suppression of the tempora} 
power, and the laws that have been passed 
by the Italian Parliament respecting the 
popes and the religious corporations. 

The so-called “Holy Alliance” fancied 
themselves to have smothered every spark 
of aspiration in the Italian people after 
liberty and independence, by parceling out 
Italy into so many little principalities, each 
ruling under the protection of Austria. The 
Austrian emperor, as possessor of Lombardy 
and Venice, and as related to all the other 
small kings and dukes, who were nothing 
more than his lieutenants, ruled supreme. 
He assumed the charge of protecting them 
all, including the Pope, against any revo- 
lutionary attempts on the part of their sub. 
jects. The Italian people groaned under 
the yoke of Austrian despotism, but never 
resigned themselves to it. 

The history of those years of Austrian 
oppression is a history of one long struggle 
of the people against their foreign rulers ; 
and of bloody executions, imprisonments, 
and expatriations on the part of the 
latter. 

In 1820, the Carbonari insurrection in 
Naples brought the Austrian army to the 
support of the weak king of that state. 
The conspiracies in Lombardy and Venice 
filled the Austrian prisons with the best and 
worthiest Italian patriots. It is enough to 
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mention Silvio Pellico to recall to mind the 
horrors practiced by Austria on the Italian 
political prisoners. There were also con- 
stant attempts at revolution in Piedmont, 


Tuscany and the Papal States. Gregory | 


XVL., all intent on religious questions, 
allowed his government to be directed by a 
camarilla totally subservient to Austria, and 
obeying her smallest dictates. Scarcely a 
year passed without some attempt at revo- 
lution being made throughout Italy. 

In 1830, these political troubles assumed 
serious proportions ; there were conspiracies 
in Sicily, Naples, Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Piedmont. Louis Napoleon, afterward 
Emperor of the French, at the head of the 
patriots of the Papal States, had hoisted the 
banner of rebellion against the temporal 
power of the Pope in the Marches of An- 
cona. But Austria interposed again and sup- 
pressed with her bayonets the insurrection- 
ists in both the Roman and Neapolitan 
states. Executions, imprisonments, exiles 
were the order of the day. Louis Napoleon 
escaped with difficulty from the pursuit of 
the Austrian troops and the Papal police ; his 
brother, who was also engaged in the move- 
ment, died at Forli. 

For the next sixteen years it was the same 
story ; Austria ruled supreme through seven 


small potentates who merely followed her | 


dictation and obeyed her will. The Pope 
was no better than any other of the petty 
princes of Italy, Austria occupying militarily 
several towns and fortresses in his states. 

In 1846, Gregory XVI. died, and the 
late Pope, Pius IX., was elected. He 


came from a noble and respected family, | 


the Counts Mastai Ferretti of Sinigaglia. 
He was one of the youngest popes who 


ever occupied the chair of St. Peter. His | 
personal character was one of the love- | live Pius the Ninth 
liest that ever adorned the holy seat,— | 


pure, sincerely religious, compassionate, 
earnestly solicitous for the welfare of the 
faithful intrusted to his charge and of the 
people subject to his dominion. Hardly 
had he been a few days on the throne when 
he felt the humiliation of being, in his 
temporal government, a mere vassal of 
Austria. ‘The innumerable petitions sent 
him by the families of thousands of men 
who had been imprisoned or exiled for 
political causes by the government of his 
predecessor, moved his paternal, loving 
heart. He demanded from Austria the 
withdrawal of her troops, as he justly and 
patriotically felt that the successor of St. 
Peter should rule by love, not by the sword, 


| 
| 











and that a foreign one. By a general 
amnesty for all past political offenses, he 
restored all the prisoners and exiles to their 
families, and a few months afterward he 
granted to the States of the Church a consti- 
tutional form of government, thus allowing 
to laymen the privilege of sharing in the 
civil and political administration, which 
heretofore had been exclusively the pre- 
rogative of the clergy. 

It is not difficult to imagine the effect of 
these liberal measures on the minds of all 
the Italians, who had been groaning under 
the brutal despotism of Austria and her 
lieutenants. From one end of Italy to the 
other the name of Pius IX. ran from mouth 
to mouth as the messenger of God, come to 
deliver them from bondage. They saw in 
him a new Gregory VII., a new Julius II., 
placing himself at the head of the Italian 
people with the cry: “ Out with the barba- 
rians from Italy!” The liberals, who had 
so long conspired to free their country, 
felt that they had now a leader in the head 
of their religion who sanctioned their up- 
rising as a holy crusade against the foreign 
oppressors of Italy. Political demonstra- 
tions took place in every city, which the 
governments were unable to restrain ; finally 
the enthusiasm of the oppressed people 
throughout Italy burst all bounds. 

On the r2th of January, 1848, Sicily rose 
in insurrection against the King of Naples; 
Piedmont, Lombardy, Venice, Tuscany, 


| Naples, Parma, Modena—all Italy in fact— 


followed the example. The fires that had 
been smoldering for thirty years and more 
now burst out almost simultaneously, and 
with just so much the more intensity for 
having been so long repressed. The watch- 
word of the liberal movement was: “ Long 
! ” 

Austria, taken by surprise, and unable to 
stem the current in its first rush, adopted 
the usual policy of deception. She went to 
work preparing her arms, and in the mean- 
time advised the petty rulers of Italy to 
pretend to yield, especially as the movement 
was sanctioned and blessed by the head of 
the Church. The King of Sardinia, the 
King of Naples, and all the dukes granted 
to their peoples a constitution in imitation 
of the Pope, and, although unwilling, were 
compelled to give way to the desire of the 
people, who cried aloud for a war against 
Austria which should liberate Lombardy 
and Venice from her rule. 

Of all these princes, one alone was sin- 
cere in this general crusade against Austria, 
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—Charles Albert, father of Victor Emman- 
uel. But their combined forces were inade- 
quate to compete with the overwhelming 
power of Austria, whose army was protected 
by the famous fortresses of the Quadrilateral. 
Charles Albert was defeated at Novara, 
abdicated his throne in favor of Victor 
Emmanuel, and went into exile in Portugal, 
where he died. The Roman army was de- 
feated at Vicenza; other volunteers were 
routed in other parts of Northern Italy, and 
the Austrian invaders were marching south- 
ward. The King of Naples, taking advan- 
tage of the defeat of the patriot armies, sup- 
pressed the constitution, defeated the Sicilian 
revolutionary army, and repossessed himself 
of the island. 

I need not narrate the confusion, irrita- 
tiori, and discouragement that followed these 
several defeats among the liberal patriots. 
The aspiring hopes of so many years had 
received a sudden check. The exasperation 
of men under such circumstances is always 
extreme, and the very violent ones take 
advantage of it for their visionary ends. 
Until then everything had appeared to be 
enthusiasm, love, brotherhood, among the 
people, confidence in their princes, and 
veneration, worship, blessings, for the pope, 
who had been the chief promoter of the 
redemption of Italy from foreign oppres- 
sion; but the disappointment and chagrin 
caused by these reverses, the treachery of 
the King of Naples, the defection of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, brought about a 
reaction and revulsion in their feelings. The 
remnants of these defeated patriotic armies 
flocked into the only places which they 
could enter with safety, viz.: Piedmont, 
Tuscany, Rome; a few got into Venice, 
where they held out for some time against 
Austria. Piedmont was forced to sign a 
humiliating peace and to dismiss all her 
volunteers, who joined their fellow-patriots 
gathered in Tuscany and Rome. 

The people of those two parts of Italy 
were in a high state of agitation, which, 
being increased by the influx of all the 
defeated volunteers, ran naturally to extreme 
measures. These the respective govern- 
ments were unable tosuppress. The Grand 
Duke, afraid of the people and afraid to 
displease Austria, ran away, and sought asy- 
lum with the King of Naples at Gaéta. The 
people immediately afterward proclaimed 
the republic. At Rome the agitation was 
still worse. Pellegrino Rossi, the famous 
professor of Roman law at the University 
of Paris, whom the Pope had recalled from 





exile and appointed his prime minister, was 
stabbed while alighting from his carriage to 
enter parliament. The assassins were never 
discovered. Some accused the republicans 
of the murder, because he was a constitu- 
tional monarchist; others the ultra-clericals, 
because he was a liberal and a layman. 

This political assassination—the only one 
recorded in the history of the Italian revo- 
lution—made a terrible impression on the 
mind of the Pope. He distrusted his own 
good acts. The good which he had gener- 
ously intended to do for’ the welfare of his 
people and of Italy had turned to evil,— 
or, at least, the enemies of Italy made him 
think so. The increasing agitation of the 
defeated patriots and the advice of those 
who strove to alienate him from the cause 
he had taken so much to heart, persuaded 
him that his religious office was jeopardized. 
On a political or administrative question, 
Pius 1X., in the goodness of his nature, 
would ever have yielded to the will of the 
people—witness the amnesty he had granted, 
the constitutional government he had pro- 
claimed ; but the bare suggestion that his 
liberal acts as a prince would in the remot- 
est way be of injury to his holy office, was 
sufficient to change his views, and to cause 
him to look with regret upon the acts he had 
done. 

Unable, therefore, to stem the current of 
the revolution of which he had at one time 
been theleader, the Pope privately abandoned 
Rome, took refuge at Gaéta with the King 
of Naples and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and threw himself entirely into the arms of 
the despots and foreign enemies of Italy ; 
and from that day forward his political acts 
—mark that I am speaking of his acts as 
the temporal king of Rome, not as the head 
of the Catholic religion—were totally dic- 
tated by them. 

The abandonment of Rome by Pius at 
this critical moment, when a strong hand at 
the helm might have prevented the evils 
that followed, enabled the red republicans 
to take control of the government. Mazzini 
proclaimed the republic at a moment when 
the cause of independence had been defeated 
every where. 

Austria was fast approaching the Roman 
States ; but Louis Napoleon, then President 
of the French Republic, with the excuse of 
re-instating the Pope (although twenty years 
before he had conspired to dethrone his 
predecessor), but in reality to gain a footing 
in Italy for future contingencies against Aus- 
tria, and to secure the Catholic vote in 
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France for his imperial aspirations, sent an 
expedition against the Roman republic. 
Austria was on the frontiers; Spain sent a 
division to Ancona; the King of Naples 
another by way of Terracina. Thus three 
foreign nations and the soldiers of one of 
the worst tyrants of the present age—the 
infamous Bomba of Naples—inundated the 
Roman States with their bayonets and can- 
non, in order to restore the temporal power 
of the Pope. 


The small Roman patriotic army, after | 


sustaining a six months’ siege and bombard- 
ment in Rome, in which many thousands 
on both sides lost their lives, capitulated, 
and the Pope returned to the city and to 
his temporal power, supported by the bay- 
onets of France, which remained there for 
the next twenty years. 

The Papal government attempted to raise 
an army; but, mistrusting the Roman peo- 
ple, it hired mercenaries from every nation 
of the earth. The legion of Antibo was 


composed of French, Irish Zouaves, Can- 
adians, and adventurers of all sorts. So 
here was the anomaly of a small Italian 
potentate who, in order to subdue his sub- 
jects, was obliged to call in the aid of three 


foreign nations and a tyrannical neighbor ; 
and in order to rule over them, was forced 
to have a garrison of the army of one of 
the most powerful nations of Europe, with 
foreign mercenaries from the four quarters of 
the globe. 

One who possesses sentiments of patriot- 
ism, dignity, and national spirit, can imagine 
what the feelings of the Romans and other 
Italians must have been, to see their country 
invaded and oppressed by so many foreign 
bayonets in order to uphold a small kingdom 
of less than a million of souls. 

The situation in Italy in 1850 was as fol- 
fows: The King of Naples ruled, despotic- 
ally and with a Nero’s hand, Naples and 
Sicily. ‘They say the Pope, but the Italians 
say the French, ruled militarily the Papal 
States. The Emperor of Austria governed 
Lombardy and Venice. ‘Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, were each nominally under the rule 
of their own dukes ; but divisions of Austrian 
troops occupied these states, in order to 
protect the rulers against their Italian sub- 
jects. Foreign bayonets, therefore, con- 
trolled almost every particle of Italian soil, 
with the exception of a small kingdom in 
the northern corner—Piedmont. 

Victor Emmanuel, after the abdication of 
his father, Charles Albert, and the treaty of 
peace with Austria, retired into his kingdom ; 








but, unlike every other prince of Italy, 
who, after having sworn to a constitution, 
became false to his oath and suppressed 
it, he maintained the charter granted by his 
father, and ruled in a constitutional form, 
calling to the head of his cabinet such lib- 
eral patriots as Massimo d’Azeglio and 
Cavour. Piedmont became, therefore, the 
nucleus and focus of all the patriots of 
Italy. 

The events that took place from 1850 to 
1870 are of too recent occurrence to require 
a detailed account; so, I will only sum- 
marize them. 

The Italians, after the failure of the revo- 
lution of 1848-9, looked upon Piedmont, as 
they had previously looked upon Pius IX., 
as the star to lead them in the path of 
independence against foreign oppression. 
They could make no discrimination in favor 
of the Pope, in his temporal capacity; he 
ruled no more by the will and love of his 
people, but by the same means as were used 
by the other petty despots of Italy,—by 
foreign bayonets. D’Azeglio, and after him, 
Cavour, recognizing the impossibility of 
attacking Austria single-handed, sought the 
alliance of the French, and succeeded in 
obtaining the assistance of Louis Napoleon. 
In .1859, upon the refusal on the part of 
Piedmont to discharge her volunteers whose 
names were enrolled from every part of 
Italy, Austria declared war. The French 
army, with Napoleon at its head, came to 
the assistance of Victor Emmanuel, and after 
the battles of Magenta and Solferino, Austria 
was forced to cede Lombardy in the peace 
of Villafranca. 

During this war, Tuscany, Parma, and 
Modena revolted against their dukes and 
joined Piedmont. Bologna and Umbria 
revolted against the Papal government, and 
the foreign mercenaries were unable to sup- 
press the revolt, except at Perugia, where 
they committed bloody excesses. After the 
peace of Villafranca, all these states an- 
nexed themselves by a universal vote to the 
kingdom of Piedmont. The Papal govern- 
ment protested against the annexation of 
Bologna and its territory, but Louis Napo- 
leon would do nothing toward re-instating 
the Pope by force of arms, under the plea 
that these states were not part of the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, so called ; they had been 
acquired by force of arms, and were there- 
fore subject to the fate of wars. 

Piedmont had now acquired by war and 
annexation the whole of northern and cen- 
tral Italy, with the exception of Venice, and 
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the power of Austria had been crippled. | in the king to that of King of Italy, 


These events caused a ferment among the 
eight millions of people of Naples and Sicily, 
who watched for any opportunity to break 
out in open revolt. 
nand II., which had happened a short time 
before this, had left the kingdom in the 
hands of his son, Francis, a very stupid and 
feeble youth. Sicily attempted several ris- 
ings, which were temporarily suppressed. 
On the news of these, Garibaldi organized 
a small body of volunteers in Genoa to go 
to their assistance—only one thousand in 
number, but veteran patriots who had fought 
in all the battles of Italy for independence. 
In June, 1860, he came to the assistance of 
Sicily and landed at Marsala, hoisting the 
flag of “ Italy and Victor Emmanuel.” The 
Sicilian patriots rallied to his banner, and ina 
short time he defeated the King’s army, and 
was proclaimed Dictator of Sicily. Receiving 
further re-enforcements from Italy, he crossed 
into the continent, and proceeded through the 
Neapolitan states as on a triumphal march ; 
the King’s army scarcely attempting any seri- 
ous resistance, unsupported as it was by the 
people, who rose against it at Garibaldi’s 
approach. Heentered Naples the day after 
the King abandoned it, without firing a gun. 

Francis II. retired to the fortress of Gaéta 
with what few troops remained faithful to 
him, and Garibaldi was likewise proclaimed 
Dictator of Naples. He set to work organ- 
izing his volunteers into a more regular 
army, so as to drive the King from his last 
refuge; but without a navy and siege artil- 
lery, the struggle would have been a long 
one, and he therefore sought the co-opera- 
tion of Piedmont. Victor Emmanuel came 
to Garibaldi’s assistance with his army and 
besieged the place while his fleet blockaded 
it on the sea side. After a feeble resistance, 
and the departure of the King and his house- 
hold, the fortress capitulated. 

Having thus liberated Sicily and Naples, 
Garibaldi resigned his dictatorial powers, 
called the people to express their will as 
to the form of government they desired to 
adopt by universal suffrage, and, like Cin- 
cinnatus, retired to his island home of 
Caprera. The people of both states almost 
unanimously voted for annexation to the 
constitutional government of Victor Em- 
manuel; their deputies entered the Parlia- 
ment at Turin, which now comprised the 
representatives of all Italy, except Venice 
and the reduced territory of Rome. This 


Parliament, after mature deliberation and 
long discussion, voted the change of title 


The death of Ferdi- 


| and declared Rome the capital of the king- 
| dom, transferring the seat of government 
| temporarily to Florence. 

It is useless here to enter into details 
| respecting the long and ineffectual attempts on 
the part of the Italian government to come 
to an understanding with the Papal Court 
as to arrangements about its temporal pow- 
er. The government offered every guar- 
antee consistent with the principle of unity, 
liberty and independence. Every offer was 
met with the famous answer, won fossumus. 
There was the anomaly of a nation wishing 
for political liberty and foreign independ- 
ence, thwarted in its desires by the head of 
the religion she professed, and thwarted, too, 
to the end that the spiritual head of the Ital- 
ian people might still hold temporal pos- 
session of a few square miles of territory, in 
order to do which, he must allow the very 
heart of the nation to be militarily occu- 
pied by a foreign power, that left him only 
a shadow of authority. 

With respect to Venice, Italy felt that 
either by treaties or by arms, she would get 
rid of the Austrians; but with Rome, there 
was always the religious sentiment, and the 
| regard due to the sacred person of the Pope, 
which made it a very delicate and difficult 
question. 

The foreign occupation of Venice was 
easily settled. Italy, in 1866, allied herself 
with Prussia against Austria, and after the 
latter’s defeat at Sadowa, obtained it in the 
treaty of peace. But the French still held 
Rome. Italy could not make war against 
France on that account, and tried many 
means to obtain her end by negotiation, but 
in vain, The Radicals took advantage of 
it, and created continual embarrassment to 
the government by their repeated attempts 
to attack the French: first, Garibaldi, who 
had to be surrounded and arrested by the 
Italian troops at Aspromonte, next, Nicotera, 
who was defeated by the French near 
Rome. In fact Italy, which, after so many 
years of revolutions and wars devoted to 
the cause of liberty and independence, 
needed peace and rest to organize her ad- 
ministration, to reform her laws and to 
correct the abuses of so many centuries of 
foreign dependence and domestic tyranny, 
was kept in a state of constant turmoil, feel- 
ing the humiliation of foreign bayonets in 
the very heart of the country. Twenty-five 
millions of people were deprived of free 
access to their natural capital, in order that 
the Pope of Rome, the smallest of the 
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former princes, should retain a shadow of 
sovereignty over a small tract of land, which 
now scarcely contained half a million inhab- 
itants. 

Mark that this was not a question of 
religion, nor of enmity against the Pope as 
supreme head of the Church, for those 
twenty-five millions of people were all, with 
few exceptions, Catholics. 

But 1870 came. Germany crushed the 
power of Napoleon at Sedan, Italy remain- 
ing neutral. The French division, that for 
twenty years had occupied the Roman 
States, was recalled, and the patrimony of St. 
Peter was left in the charge of her foreign 
mercenaries. The Italian government noti- 
fied the Papal Court that its army would 
occupy the Roman State. It was supposed 
that the overwhelming force which Italy 
could command, would remove any idea of 
resistance. We know, and it will readily be 
believed, considering the mild and benevo- 
lent nature of Pius IX., that he refused 
his sanction, and discountenanced any idea 
of resistance and bloodshed. But in his 
temporal affairs he was just now as much the 
subject of his foreign mercenaries as he had 
before been of the French, and his predeces- 
sors, of the Austrians. 

General Kanzler, his minister of war, Gen- 
eral Lamoriciére, General De la Charette, 


insisted with fanatical zeal upon resistance. | 


Mark, that there is not an Italian name 
among these generals, and they had hardly 
an Italian soldier among their troops! Is 
it to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
Italians should feel irritated and indignant 
against the temporal power of the popes, 
which required the aid of foreign bayonets 
to sustain it in Italy; and which, now that 
both Austria and France were unable to use 
their armies, was forced to employ foreign 
mercenary soldiers for protection ? 

It was, of course, a mere useless blood- 
shed on the part of these foreign generals. 
Lamoriciére was defeated at Castelfidardo, 
and the Zouaves and other mercenaries were 
driven from Porta Pia at Rome, at the point 
of the bayonet. Many lives, however, were 
lost in this useless resistance, and many Ital- 
ian mothers had to weep for their sons mur- 
dered by foreign fanatics under the plea of 
defending the head of their Church, whom, 
as their spiritual Father, no one wished to 
harm. 

Thus Italy was finally brought together 
under one free constitutional government, not 
a single foreign bayonet disgracing her soil, 
from the Alps to Sicily. The seat of gov- 





ermment was transferred to Rome, and 
Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed from the 
Capitol King of Italy. 

Let us now examine what has been the 
conduct of the Italian government toward 
the Pope in his religious capacity. 

I insist so often upon this distinction 
between the temporal and the religious attri- 
butes of the Pope, because I have noticed 
that the further I get from Italy the less 
this distinction is understood. Like a 
double star which, seen in the distant 
heavens, appears as one, but when brought 
near to our vision by a telescope discloses 
distinctly its quality, so people away from 
Italy confuse into one the double character 
of the Pope, which is definitely and dis- 
tinctly separated in the Italian mind. 

As I represented in the beginning, Italy 
was divided until 1856 into eight small 
principalities, exclusive of the Prince of 
Monaco and the republic of St. Marino. 
One by one the people of these several 
states rebelled against their rulers, annexed 
themselves to the kingdom of Piedmont, 
and so was formed the Italian kingdom. 

What was the treatment of those small 
princes after they had been expelled from 
their principalities ? They were dethroned, 
exiled from Italy; all their palaces, parks, 
and domains were incorporated into the 
public domains of the crown of Italy. The 
Pope in his temporal capacity could not 
have been treated otherwise. His public 
domains, of course, fell to the crown of 
Italy. But I will now relate the way in 
which the Pope was treated personally, in 
contradistinction to the other princes of 
Italy. 

By the final annexation of the Roman 
States, Italy became a kingdom of twenty- 
six millions of inhabitants. These twenty- 
six million souls are all Roman Catholics, 
with the exception of a few thousand Wal- 
denses in a small district of the Alps. 

The very first article of the Italian con- 
stitution is: “‘The Roman Catholic religion 
is the religion of state.” It is not to be 
conceived, therefore, that a nation composed 
of Catholics, and which in the first article 
of its political charter proclaims the Catholic 
religion as the religion of state, should ill- 
treat and abuse the sacred person of the 
supreme head of the religion she professes. 

When the Italian Parliament first assem- 
bled in Rome, one of the principal laws 
passed accorded a proper recognition and 
endowment of the Pope, as head of the 
religion of state. The following are some 
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of the principal articles contained in that 
law (I am quoting from memory): Invio- 
lability of the person of the Pope, with 
the rights, honors, and prerogatives of 
a king; the palace of the Vatican (the so- 
called prison) with its eleven thousand rooms, 


grounds, gardens, museums, library, etc., for | 


his residence; and its extra-territoriality, 
viz.: that the Italian government renounces 
all political, civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over that locality and residents thereot, as 
if it were outside of Italy ; inviolability of 
the mail sent from, or addressed to the 
Papal Court, and its free transmission 
through the Italian post-offices and mail 
routes; the cardinals to be entitled to 
the rights, honors and prerogatives due to 
a prince of the royal blood, the archbish- 
ops and bishops to those of a minister of 
state; a revenue of three million francs 
yearly assigned on the interest of the public 
debt for the personal use of His Holi- 
ness; with many other rights and privileges. 
This is certainly very different treatment 
from that which the other six kings and 
dukes who were dethroned and expelled 
from Italy received at the hands of the 
Italian government. ‘The Pope, under the 
advice of those who desire to keep up the 
ill feeling between Italy and the Papacy, 
refused to accept these concessions, and 
sought assistance from all the Catholics 
of the world, who generously responded 
to his appeals, millions of dollars having 
been remitted to Rome by the faithful. The 
Italian government on its part has regularly 
remitted a check every year for three mil- 
lion francs to the secretary of state of 
the Pope, which has been as regularly re- 
turned with a polite note, stating that His 
Holiness could not receive this money from 
a government that has usurped his temporal 
rights; and the minister of the finances has 
deposited the check in the treasury, subject 
to the order of the Pope, or of his succes- 
sors; for the money, being voted by Parlia- 
ment, is a part of the public debt of Italy. 
There is therefore accumulated into the 
Italian treasury, since 1870, some twenty- 





to them to the uses of worship, under the 
administration of the government. This 
is called abroad a spoliation, a sacrilege, 
a robbery of the property of the Church ; 
and poor Victor Emmanuel, who had noth- 
ing more to do with it than to sign the 
law passed by Parliament, and order it 
to be executed, just as any other constitu- 
tional king, or president of a republic would 
do, is described as a thief, robber, heretic, 


| and many call him excommunicated, though 





| 


Pius IX. never directly excommunicated 
him, although he was advised to do so by 
the ultra-clericals. 

Now let me explain this question in its 
legal bearing. And first of all, what were 
these religious corporations? This would be 
a very difficult question to answer in a short 
article, for it would take us back to the 
Middle Ages, as many of these conventual 
fraternities date back a thousand years or 
more, and arose from many sources, some 
political, some religious, some charitable. 
But this alone is sufficient for our purpose, 
viz: that all these convents, monasteries, 
and other religious associations, besides 
being authorized by the Church of Rome, 
were also recognized by the secular gov- 
ernments of Italy as legal corporate bodies, 
and enjoyed many rights, immunities, priv- 
ileges and prerogatives granted to them by 
the many governments that had ruled Italy 
for several centuries. 

These grants were all civil grants that one 
government gave and another could take 
away. ‘The property which they owned had 
been given to them either by the govern- 
ments or by donations for some specific pur- 
poses, some religious, others charitable,—as, 
for instance: the Hospitaliers, whose duties 
were to keep public hospitals and dispensa- 
ries for the poor; the Jesuits, to keep pub- 
lic-schools; the Dominicans, to preach 
against heresy, and to extirpate it by means 
of the tribunals of the Inquisition; the 
Hierosolimetans, to ransom the Christians 
captured by the Algerine and other pirates, 
and carried into slavery in Mohammedan 


| countries; and so on. 


one million francs;—over four millions of 


dollars,—which, when better counsels pre- 
vail in the Vatican, can be made use of for 
the service of the Church. 

I will now answer another charge that 
is laid against Italy and Victor Emmanuel, 
viz: the suppression of the religious corpo- 
rations, so called, which include convents 
and monasteries, and also the reversion of 
the revenues and other property belonging 





Mark, that I do not enter into the ques- 
tion as to whether the state or municipal 
hospitals which have risen in Italy are better 
regulated than those under the charge of 
the monks; whether the Jesuits were better 
public instructors than laymen; whether 
the tortures, au/os-da-fe, and prisons of the 
Inquisition did more harm than good to the 
Catholic religion ; to what use were converted 
the’ immense revenues of the Hierosolime- 
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tans when piracy was suppressed in the 
Mediterranean, and there were no more 
Christiag slaves to be ransomed in Africa ; 
I only express the opinion of the most 
learned law doctors and legislators that a 
state has the right to revoke grants given to 
corporations, when the objects for which 
they were established have ceased to exist, 
or the revenues been misappropriated ;—to 
say nothing of the extraordinary personal 
privileges that these corporations and the 
members thereof enjoyed, which were all, 
without any exception, inconsistent with a 
constitutional form of government. I will 
mention a few of these to show how very 
extraordinary they were. For instance: 
all convents had the right of asylum, and 
immunity from civil jurisdiction. This 
meant that if a man committed a murder 
or any other crime, and had the opportunity 
to escape into a church or convent, or even 
into the landed estates belonging to them, 
the civil or military officers had not the 
right to enter and arrest him there. The 
monks could expel him, and thus hand him 
to the police; but they could likewise allow 
him to remain there, or evade the pursuit of 
the public force, and eventually escape into a 
foreign country. If a crime was commit- 
ted within their inclosures, the civil power 
had no right to take cognizance of it, but 
the corporation would look to the punish- 
ment of the criminal through the tribunal 
of the Inquisition, or the sacred tribunals. 
If a priest or a monk committed a crime, 
even outside of the church or convent in- 
closure, he could not be tried before a com- 
mon tribunal, but before a sacred one, and 
his punishment or imprisonment would be 
different and separate from that of any other 
citizen. In fact, in every state of Italy, 
there were prisons exclusively for priests and 
monks. The civil government lent them 
their police and public force for executing 
the decrees of these religious tribunals, 
but the jurisdiction was exclusively their 
own. 

The property and estates of the religious 
bodies were exempt from taxation ; their ad- 
ministration was free from any control, often 
even from any religious control; and the 
incumbents were permitted to apply the 
revenues to any object which suited them, 
whether religious or worldly, or even to 
their private use. This applies to all reve- 
nues, whether belonging to religious corpo- 
rations, or to bishops’ sees. Whence arose 
the word nepotism, but from this application 
of the church revenues to the enrichment of 





the family of the incumbent of a high re- 
ligious office ? 

It would take volumes to catalogue the 
abuses that had sprung from the irresponsi- 
bility of these religious corporations, which 
were, both in their property and in the in- 
dividuals which composed them, irresponsi- 
ble to, and, in fact, above, the laws that 
governed all other property and all other cit- 
izens. It is clear, therefore, that this state 
of things could exist no longer, after Italy 
had became a free and constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

The law of Parliament, abolishing the re- 
ligious corporations, was passed in order to 
put a stop to these extraordinary privileges 
which were utterly inconsistent with freedom 
and equality before the law. These religious 
associations having been therefore abolished 
as legal entities, the administration of the 
property belonging to them reverted to the 
state, as they ceased to be legal bodies. 

I will here give a summary of this law, 
quoting from memory, as I have no means 
of reference here. It decrees that on and 
after the date of its passage, all religious 
corporations cease to exist as legal bodies. 
(Note that the expression of “ religious cor- 
porations” does not apply merely to — 
and nuns, as many imagine; but includes 
many others whose members were laymen, 
and went under the names of “ congrega- 
tions,” owning chapels, estates, and other 
property, and in their corporate rights enjoy- 
ing exemptions, privileges, and immunities.) 
The churches, chapels, convents and estates 
belonging to them to revert to the state ; 
the churches and chapels to be used for 
public worship ; the convents to be given to 
the cities, towns, villages ordistricts in which 
they were situated, and to be applied to pub- 
lic use, such as hospitals, schools, lyceums, 
academies, etc. ; other real estate to be sold, 
the funds derived from them invested in the 
public debt, and the income applied by the 
government for the pudlic worship, in the 
same manner as the income derived from 
the sale of land and other property belong- 
ing to bishops’ sees, which also reverted to 
the state; all works of art, with the excep- 
tion of those in churches or chapels, to 
become public property of the localities in 
which the convents were situated, to form 
public museums ; the libraries contained in 
them to become likewise property of the 
public libraries of such cities, towns, or vil- 
lages; the monks belonging to any of the 
suppressed convents to receive a life pension 
according to the religious rank they held, 
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and to have the preference to the appoint- 
ment of vicar, rector, chaplain, or officiating 
priest in the church or chapel of the mon- 
astery to which they had belonged, before 
any other priest ; the nuns, also with a suit- 
able pension, at liberty to return to their 
families or remain in their nunneries during 
their life-time, but when too few in number, 
to be assembled with others of the same 
order in one or more convents; no new 
novice would be recognized by the govern- 
ment as a member of a religious corporation 
on and after the passage of the law. 

It must be noticed, from the above sum- 
mary, that the law does not forbid any one 
to remain, or make himself or herself a 
monk or a nun, as many have supposed, and 
as I have often heard said. ‘The law only 
abrogated their right of legal corporations, 
enjoying certain privileges and immunities. 
The monks could at their will unite together 
into the same house or convent, and live in 
a conventual form, and the nuns likewise, 
in the same way as they do in the United 
States; and many in Italy have done so. 
In some places they have even bought of 
the government the very convents they lived 
in, and reside there. But these are now pri- 
vate houses, enjoying no rights of immunity, 
asylum, or cloister, the members thereof sub- 
ject to the protection of the law, as is every 
other citizen, and if any one wishes to leave 
the association, he or she is at liberty to do 
so. Heretofore, if any monk or nun wished 
to leave his or her convent, it was not per- 
missible to do so; and if they escaped, the 
police, at the request of a superior or an 
abbess, would arrest them and carry them 
back by main force. Could any such laws 
be consistent with a free government ? 

The law in Italy now is“ a free church in 
a free state ; ” and, although it proclaims the 
Catholic religion as the religion of state, 
because the people are all Catholics, and 
assumes the charge of the entire support of 
the service of the church, yet it does not 
impose it upon any one. ‘The government 
has taken away the administration of the 
property of the church from the hands of 
the clergy and monastic orders, and placed 
it in that of the ministry of worship and 
instruction ; the bishops and clergy are paid 
salaries as regularly as any other officer of 
the state, as is the case in France and in 
Austria. It is true that the Italian bishops 
have been ordered by the court of Rome to 
refuse their salaries, as the Pope has done 
his, though the lower clergy are permitted to 
receive their stipends, and they certainly are 





better and more regularly paid now than 
they ever were before. 

We can easily understand that the higher 
clergy, who heretofore have enjoyed the 
irresponsible administration and disposal of 
enormous revenues, should be dissatisfied ; 
but the lower clergy do not find fault with 
it, as every one can see for himself who 
travels in Italy. This is the best answer 
that Italy can give to this outcry about per- 
secution of the Pope and the Church, which, 
curiously enough, comes from foreign coun- 
tries and foreign Catholics, and especially 
those in Protestant countries, as if the Ital- 
ians were heretics or Mohammedans ; yet all 
the churches in Italy are open, not every 
Sunday, but every day; the religious ser- 
vices are performed with the same fervor 
and display as before ; processions go through 
the streets ; the host is carried to sick beds in 
a processional form as before ; if a cardinal 
rides or walks out, he is greeted with the 
same respect, reverence, and public honors 
as before; the officers, both civil and mili- 
tary, are bound éy zw to extend to them 
the same public marks of respect and the 
same military honors as to royal princes. 

It is true that the cardinals have given up 
going out in their Renaissance coaches, with 
three red-liveried servants behind ; and the 
Pope’s huge, clumsy, gilded carriage, sur- 
rounded by the medizval pikes of the 
Swiss guards, the broadswords of the Guar- 
dia Nobile, and other military paraphernalia, 
is no longer to be seen in the streets of 
Rome; but nobody has forbidden His Ho- 
liness to go out in it, if he wished. Proba- 
bly most good Italians, and I have no doubt 
others, think that in these modern days of 
civilization, anti-military sentiments, rule of 
law, etc., the Father of the Faithful may well 
dispense with even the outward useless show 
of pikes, swords and bayonets, and rely 
exclusively on the love and religious senti- 
ments of his dutiful children. 

The court of Rome, although very bitter 
against Italy, has never accused or charged 
the government with heresy or schism. 
There has not been any excommunication 
launched either against the King, or the gov- 
ernment, or the people. In several Papal allo- 
cutions and bulls there have been warnings 
that those who execute certain acts decreed 
by the Italian government would incur the 
censures of the church; but never a regular 
bull of excommunication. For in such 
case the interdict would suspend every 
religious service in every church of Italy; 
the people would be released from their 
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- oath of allegiance to the King; no con- 
fession, absolution, or communion could 
take place, except iz extremis, and so forth, 
—none of which things have taken place. 
The reason for this is very evident, for, 
even among the most ultra Catholics, no 
matter what expressions they may use in 
their over-zeal against Victor Emmanuel 
and the Italian government, when it comes 
to the discussion of a formal and authorita- 
tive act of the Holy See, such as an excom- 
munication would be, they cannot prove 
that either the King or Parliament or people 
have ever offended or rebelled against any 
of the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but are forced to admit that their 
acts have been exclusively on matters per- 
taining to the temporalities. As I stated 
before, no theologian will dare to assert that 
it is a dogma of the Church to believe in 
the temporal power of the Pope. 
Everywhere outside of Italy, people, es- 
pecially Catholics, talk about the temporal 
power of the Pope as if it were still an open 





question, and prophesy about the possibility 
that the arms of France, or Austria, or Spain, 
may re-establish it in Italy. Little they 
think that every Italian, though Catholic, 
would rise to repel any foreign invader of 
his country, under whatever pretense he 
came, whether political or religious. These 
foreign, over-zealous Catholics hardly seem 
to realize the injury that would accrue to 
the Catholic religion itself, if the Pope were 
to be restored to his former petty temporal 
kingdom dy the power of the sword. 

The Italians have had enough of foreign 
bayonets under pretense of religion, and 
they do not believe in them any longer, for 
they know that they are for earthly purposes 
and not divine; and they do honestly 
believe that the Pope will be far more pow- 
erful for all religious and moral purposes sim- 
ply as spiritual head of the Church, than as 
King of Rome; that his influence will be 
more felt, both among Catholics and other 
Christians, if earthly and temporal interests 
are not intermixed with his holy office. 


THE PRICE. 


For the joy set before thee— 
The cross, 

For the gain that comes after— 
The loss. 

For the morning that smileth— 
The night. 

For the peace of the victor— 
The fight. 


For the white rose of goodness— 
The thorn. 

For the Spirit’s deep wisdom— 
Men’s scorn. 

For the sunshine of gladness— 
The rain. 

For the fruit of God’s pruning- 
The pain. 


For the clear bells of triumph— 
A knell. 

For the sweet kiss of meeting— 
Farewell. 

For the height of the mountain— 
The steep. 

For the waking in heaven— 
Death’s sleep. 
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Every one is more or less clearly aware 
that there has been waging for some time 
in England a bitter warfare over the two 
old universities, and particularly Oxford,—a 
conflict in which society, led by its ruling 
Tory element, has been pitted against the 
progressive school of English thought. That 
struggle, which will be the distinguishing feat- 
ure of this century in English history, over 
the introduction of liberal ideas into politics, 
religion and life, has not failed to be most 
hotly contested when the questions involved 
were those of education,—the training up 
of future generations to carry out, or to 
oppose, the principles of the respective 
parties. As far as regards the possession of 
the field, society has been completely vic- 
torious. Oxford remains what it always has 
been, the stronghold of Conservatism. It is 
true that, in the course of time, this protracted 
defense against a constantly growing and 
strengthening enemy has led to corresponding 
changes in the character and position of 
English Toryism in the universities, as every- 
where else. One after another, the weakest 
points have been conceded; abuses have 
been swept away when they could no longer 
be maintained; and the Conservative En- 
glishman of to-day is more liberal than was 
the father of his Liberal antagonist ; but the 
result of this has been to save him many 
things which he would have lost by less 
pliant tactics, and among these, as we have 
said, the possession of Oxford—the pride 
and delight of his heart. 

A marked effect of this failure to drive 
eighteenth-century thought and obsolete 
methods of instruction out of Oxford and 
Cambridge has been the growth of rival 
institutions. London has now a university 
whose brilliancy begins to compare with that 
of its older sisters. There is more than a 
possibility that the latter have irreparably 
lost their position of solitary and unapproach- 
able eminence. But the fact to which I 
wish to call attention is the alienation of 
some of that absolute devotion which for- 
merly was bestowed upon them. There is 
now a class of Englishmen, less important 
for numbers than for mental activity, in 
whose ears their names are not cherished 
household words,—who are strangers to 


every feeling of unusual regard for them. 
Defeated in the attempt to obtain a footing 
for themselves in Oxford, and unable even 








to force it into any consistent course of 
reform, the men of progress in England 
have transferred their affections elsewhere, 
and have set on foot a spirit of skepticism 
about the genuineness of its claims to rever- 
ence. None of its old accredited features 
have escaped the closest scrutiny. Its 
assertions of immemorial antiquity, of aris- 
tocratic superiority, of excellence in its edu- 
cational scheme, and of beauty of structure 
and ornamentation, have all been met so 
sharply, with argument, invective and ridi- 
cule, that one who was solely familiar with 
this side of the question would have to 
think the once venerated cloisters of Oxford 
an Augean stable, which only Hercules 
could clean. 

On the other hand, the Conservative 
panegyrists of Oxford continue to laud its 
beauty and excellence with unabated vigor, 
and the vast majority of modern Englishmen 
have suffered no loss of faith in them. Their 
unquestioning attachment to the Established 
Church and to the monarchical form of their 
actually republican governments is even 
exceeded by their regard for the university 
of their fathers. A fixed habit, such as this 
has become with Englishmen of the better 
classes, is proof against the sharpest weap- 
ons of attack, and Oxford is probably in no 
danger of being degraded from the popular 
apotheosis which it underwent ages ago at 
the hands of national pride. An uncivil 
assailant has an opportunity of classing the 
regard which an English Tory feels for this 
place with that order of religions to which 
scientific men are extending the name of 
fetich-worship. But we Americans, it may 
be observed in passing, cannot safely throw 
stones at his idols from across the water. 
There is too strong a tendency among 
ourselves, in certain localities and with 
certain classes, to grow a like regard for 
some of our similar institutions, and we 
are even largely sharers in the weakness of 
the English for their old universities. When 
we find ourselves in England, the fondness 
which we must admit that we all feel for the 
characteristic features of English society 
and the English country,—the sentiment 
which led Hawthorne to call his collection of 
English sketches, “Our Old Home,” and 
supplied the grain of truth in his clever rep- 
artee, “I like England, though I hate the 
English,”—this feeling still further predis- 
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poses us to join in their chorus of Zaus 
Universitati, to throw up our hats as high as 
the highest, and subscribe ourselves willing 
aiders and abettors in the fraud, if there 
really is a fraud. 

It is more particularly with regard to the 








another in applying adjectives to its clois- 
tered recesses, its verdant gardens, its Gothic 
towers, and more than all, its appearance 
from the neighboring hills. It is commonly 
spoken of as a pure relic of medizval- 
ism, and innovation is warned off from its 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, FROM THE CHERWELL. 


external aspect of Oxford—its artistic char- 
acter—that we are now interested in noticing 
the radical difference of opinion which exists. 
It has been an article of the popular creed 
to regard it as possessed of superlative 
beauty. Eulogists have vied with one 
VoL. XVI.—27. 


sacred precincts. But recent criticism has 
undermined this sort of extravagance very 
effectually, showing it up as the product of 
ignorance in combination with a false senti- 
mentalism. Architecturally, Oxford is now 
declared to be full of imperfections, Few 
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of its buildings are even tolerably correct in 
design, and fewer still have preserved their 
original structure unimpaired by time and 
change. Their venerable appearance is 
purely factitious and cannot be allowed to 
protect them from the censure which they 
deserve. The city is really poor in things | 
of antiquarian interest, in comparison with | 
Edinburgh or Chester. Facts like these are | 
beginning to obtain a wide currency in En- 
gland, and great is the discomfiture of those 
who have tried to meet them with facts of 
equal cogency. For the enthusiasm of the 
admirers of the old universities had led them 
into such absurd statements in regard to 
these matters, that their critics had not much 
to do in routing them from most of their 
positions. 

Still, when all false notions have been 
corrected, there remains a sufficient basis of 
fact in Oxford’s claims to an artist’s admira- 
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tion, to support a less bigoted esteem. It 
certainly presents a case in which sentiment 
may be allowed to exercise some sway over 
our opinions, and the fact that this has, in too 
many cases, degenerated into sentimental- 
ism, is only a reason for guarding against such 
an extreme. It is quite impossible to realize 





| the effect which Oxford makes on those who 


| literature. 


live in its peculiar atmosphere, without allow- 
ing a slight illusion of sentiment to influ- 
ence cold analysis. The true Oxonian is 
scarcely capable of turning a scrutinizing 
glance in upon his regard for his univer- 
sity. He can discuss reasonably, and with 
tolerable candor, its merits in other respects, 
but his love for it, and the esteem in which 
he holds its beauties, are not the product 
of reason, and are not amenable to its proc- 
esses. There is for him a subtile charm 
in the place which falsifies the calculation 
of unsympathetic critics. He will explain 
that the critical faculties do not work well 
in Oxford atmosphere,—that there is a fine 
aroma which pervades it and gives it its 
real character, whose essence they have not 
been able to solve. It is at least certain 
that Oxford does exercise such a fascination 
over the senses of its inhabitants, and that 
some success in realizing this is necessary 
to a true description of its artistic qualities. 

No doubt the associations which throng 
the by-ways and recesses of the old city 
have a constant influence of this nature on 
the minds of its indwellers—not that any 
one goes about always dreaming of them, 
but they are in the air, and make themselves 
felt. The critical acumen of unbelievers 
has found no chance of belittling the position 
which Oxford holds in English history and 
Its name raises a train of mem- 
ories, reaching back into the legendary age 
of England, which all our romance-reading 


| | and castle-building from boyhood have com- 


bined to make very attractive to us. There 
is scarcely a spot, in the older portions of 
the city, which will not speak to one who has 
ears to hear, of scenes and incidents of 
history and fiction, which appeal irresi8tibly 
to the vein of romance in every nature. He 
must have been dipped—not in Stygian— 
but in-Lethean waters, who can live among 
such associations and resist their influence. 
But it is time to turn from these general 
observations to a more detailed examination 
of the features of the famous little city—to 
see how they have survived the attacks 
which have been made upon them. Let 
us try to gain an intelligent idea of its many- 
sided aspects, its complicated arrangement, 
its maze of streets and buildings and courts, 
—bearing always with us the cloud-dispell- 
ing lamp of careful criticism, and yet not 
forgetting that those who know these scenes 
best protest against a judgment formed 
solely by such a light, and assert—what we 
can well believe—that a thorough sympathy 
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with the associations and traditions of the ; Schools, the Sheldonian Theatre, and noth- 


place, a familiarity with its aspect at all 
seasons, and a loving acquaintance with 
the life which fills its old veins, are at least 
equally necessary to an appreciation of its 
beauty. 


In studying historically the growth of | 
| perplexes his memory. A closer examination 


the university in outward structure, a good 
starting-point is to be found in a well-known 
collection of engravings, published in 1675 to 
illustrate, as its title tells us, “ all the colleges 
and halls of that most famous university of 
Oxford, the Bodleian Library, the Public 


| 


ing less than the whole city.” These illus- 
trations give a modern Oxonian a curious 
sense of familiarity and strangeness at once. 
There are few of the scenes depicted which 
he does not recognize, and yet each of them 
has something which arouses his curiosity and 


reveals the fact that there is frequently an 
impression of newness produced by the en- 
gravings, which is totally opposed to his 
own experience, and that there have been 
innumerable additions to the well-known 
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buildings in the intervening time, whose 
absence from the pictures is just enough to 
tincture them with unfamiliarity. 

The seventeenth century may be said to 
have seen the rise of modern Oxford. Such 
illustrations as these, if made a hundred 
years earlier, would be now, with a few ex- 
ceptions, unrecognizable. At about the 
time when the earliest sea-port towns were 
taking root in New England, so large a 
number of the present buildings of the uni- 
versity were rising for the first time, under 
the direction of Stuart architects, that the 
Oxford which we see may be fairly called 
coeval with our own Salem and Plymouth. 
The antiquity of its existing structures is, of 
course, a question entirely distinct from that 
of the university itself, or of its colleges ; but 
there has been no less popular misappre- 
hension on the one subject than on the 
other. Oxford presents, to the ordinary 
eye, the appearance of a medizval city, 
and, in fact, has been commonly taken 
for granted to be so. But the blackened 
and moldering surfaces of its academic 
buildings have had other causes than the 
lapse of a half score of centuries. They 








would now be if chance had not placed the 
quarry from which it has drawn its building 
material in such convenient neighborhood 
to the city. As it is, one hardly has the 
courage to stand before an apparently de- 
caying edifice, from whose face every storm 
brings down a quantity of rubbish,—“ tears 
of stone,” a sentimentalist calls them, “ over 
its approaching dissolution,”—and lay a fin- 
ger upon this and that defect in the archi- 
tect’s design. This spurious antiquity, given 
it by its friable stone, has invested many a 
faulty pile with a respectability which it has 
no right to. But, after all, there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side, in this 
controversy over the structural antiquity of 
Oxford, though it must now take an apolo- 
getic tone. A pedigree of three, or even 
two, centuries, does constitute a diploma of 
respectability in this age of currency for 
Brummagem wares. And the hypercritical 
temper of those writers who are constantly 
declaring that these Tudor and Stuart crea- 
tions in Oxford and elsewhere are mere 
mushrooms of yesterday in comparison with 
the Pyramids or the Parthenon, tends to drive 
back to their old faith those of their readers 


PUGIN GATE-WAY, MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 


are built of a peculiarly soft stone on which 
the weather acts with great rapidity, so 
that at the end of a short life of fifty years 
they make a very creditable show of age, 
and at two hundred are more time-scarred 
than Westminster Abbey. 

It is difficult to imagine what Oxford 





who are not so familiar with the relics of 
Egyptian and Greek civilizations as to be 
vexed by such comparisons. 

The judgment of one versed in archi- 
tectural lore would not be misled by this 
factitious hoariness of the university into 
accrediting it with an imaginary antiquity. 
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There are other things which speak too 
plainly of its actual origin. Most of the 
buildings occupied for university purposes, 
and all the colleges, are an attempt at 
the Gothic; and the builders of the Stuart 
and Tudor periods were no better masters 
of this style than those of later times,— 
scarcely so likely indeed to avoid displays 
of asinine ears under the lion’s skin, when 
they tried to assume it, because they com- 
bined with an equal lack of practical famil- 
larity an unconsciousness of their own 
ignorance. When the chapel of Wadham 
College was to be built, it is recorded that 
handicraftsmen were brought for the purpose 
from Somersetshire, where the pure Gothic 
taste was supposed to be kept up somewhat 
better than in other neighborhoods. No 
one will be surprised to learn that this effort 
did not result in remarkable success. But 
it is illustrative of the mental attitude of 


the age in regard to architecture, that they 
thought that the loss ef the Gothic princi- 
ples of construction and style of ornamen- 
tation could be supplied by the undeterio- 
rated cunning of stone-masons’ chisels. 
The best feature of the modern Gothic of 
Oxford is, perhaps, the very one which most 
clearly marks it, for a discriminating observer, 
as belonging to a post-Gothic age. This is an 
extreme plainness, by which it is prevented 
from offending grossly against any of the 
more rigid canons of taste. I fear that we 
should be ascribing a better judgment to 
the originators of these buildings than they 
deserve, if we praised them for this negative 
excellence, as indicating a proper sense of 
their own short-comings. It is more proba- 
bly due to the shallowness of the academic 
coffers at the time, and the consequent ina- 
bility of their masters to waste money on 





useless decoration. But, whatever its cause, 
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there is a noteworthy absence of elaborate 
design in the structure of the university as a 
whole, nothing like the ambitious attempt to 
reproduce the fanciful tracery and intricate 
grotesqueness of the medizeval Gothic, which 
is too apt to disfigure imitations of that diffi- 
cult style. The construction of the typical 
Oxford “domus” of this period is exceed- 
ingly simple. Only the chapel and hall have 
any show of interior decoration, while over 
the gate-way into the quadrangular court 
usually rises a more or less pretentious em- 
battled tower. The dormitories, with the 
residential buildings for the great dignitaries 
of the college, which comprise the rest of 
the edifice, always form a square, with an 
open court, and are so unostentatious as 
rather to suggest military barracks. Only 


the gabled roof and an occasional oriel | 


mark the Gothic design of the architect, 
and give consistency to the whole edifice. 
The modesty which is so noticeable a char- 
acteristic of the university, and which we 
shall have to remark again from other points 
of view, has disarmed and restrained much 
of the criticism which might be bestowed 





| upon it, and which the indignation aroused 


| 





by the extravagance of its encomiasts would 
otherwise have let loose. 

But, while it is true that, when spoken of 
as a whole, the Oxford of the nineteenth 
century is not the ancient city which it is 
commonly supposed to be, but is a mass of 
pretenses, for some of which its rapidly 
moldering stone-work is accountable, while 
others have had no other source than the 
imaginations of self-deceiving undergradu- 
ates and uncritical visitors,—there are still 
scattered bits to be found of an earlier 
structure and nobler beauty. Magdalen 
College occurs first to the mind of one who 
is inclined to laud the architecture of the 
university, and is the last spot to which he 
retreats before the onslaught of criticism. 
Magdalen has been called “ Oxford’s queen,” 
the “ fairest of her daughters,” and by every 
endearing name which could be appropri- 
ated for it; it represents the acme, the ideal, 
of an English college. It belongs to a time 
when the Gothic architecture was not a faded 
recollection, impossible to be recalled, but a 
living reality. Founded in 1457, toward the 
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close of the distracted reign of Henry VI., 
it retains almost the whole of its original 
structure. Its tower is taller and more 
slenderly graceful than any other in Oxford. 
Around the inside of the quadrangle runs 
one of the few remaining cloistered walks, 
and this evidence of monastic origin is borne 
out by the more decorative style of the whole 
edifice. From the front, and from within this 
old court, there is nothing to mar the exqui- 
site effect of the whole ; but when one passes 
through the little gate-way in the rear, toward 
the no less famous “ water-walks” of the 
college, he is first greeted with an unpleasant 
surprise. A range of “new buildings,” of 
the pseudo-Grecian architecture which was 
such a fashion in the last century, raises the 
least agreeable of contrasts with the scene 
which he has just left. There is a tradition 
among undergraduates that when these 
additions were made to the college, it was 
discussed whether propriety did not demand 
that the whole should be pulled down, and 
rebuilt in this style. Itis not incredible that 
this might have been considered, from what 
we know of that blind rage after classicism 
in architecture; and the antiquary involun- 
tarily crosses himself at the thought, and 
mutters his thanks that it was never put in 
execution, 

Next to Magdalen, Merton and New Col- 
leges are the ones which possess the largest 
amount of antique structures, and it follows, 
almost as a matter of course, that they are 
only second to it in beauty, far exceeding 
all more recent erections. Merton competes 
with Balliol and University Colleges for the 
credit of being the oldest existing corporation 
in Oxford. The best authorities place the 
birth of all three of them in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, at*about the time 
when Edward I. was crusading in Palestine. 
But, though Merton, unlike the others, re- 
tains its original plan, additions and altera- 
tions have obscured its details, so that its 
present character is Elizabethan. Its gate- 
way and tower are a century and a half 
older. New College—false to its name— 
completes the list of academic houses which 
have any real claim to be considered medi- 
val, with its cloisters originally consecrated 
as a monkish burying-ground in the year 
1400, and its chapel of equal age. One of 
the most interesting relics in Oxford is the 
wall which skirts two sides of the gardens 
of this college. It was the old city wall, 
built in the fourteenth century ; and behind 
it, three hundred years later, Charles I. and 
the royalists found their last resting-place 





before his flight into the north, to surrender 
to the Scotch allies of the parliament. 

These three colleges—Magdalen, Merton 
and New—are the only ones of the fifteen 
which had their foundation before the con- 
clusion of the first stage of the English 
Reformation which can be said to belong, 
in point of general architectural structure, 
to the time of their creation as corporations. 
The others contain, here and there, in ob- 
scure corners, remnants of the work of 
medizval chisels, preserved in spite of the 
spirit of renovation, which arose after this 
era, and with the aid of the rapid disinte- 
gration of their more modern parts, which 
has been their best decorator, impress the 
not-too-curious spectator with very pleasur- 
able sensations. Between 1571 and 1714 
four more colleges were founded, which, 
of course, have nothing like pure Gothic 
about them, but vary between moderate 
success and none at all, in the attempt to 
copy it. 

Turning to the buildings which belong 
to the university,—the libraries, museums, 
theaters and “schools,”—we find them less 
ancient and less artistic than the colleges. 
With the sole exception of the “ Divinity 
School,” which is coeval with the chapel of 
Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, and 
hides away some of the same loveliness, 
these edifices can hardly be said to belong 
to any distinct order of architecture, though 
many of them are tinged with that same 
would-be classicism, which gave rise to the 
new buildings at Magdalen. It is not worth 
while to examine them in detail. The 
university church, St. Mary’s, which ought 
to be the cathedral, is distinguished by one 
entirely anomalous feature in Oxford. This 
is a beautiful Italian porch, which forms the 
entrance from High street. Over its door- 
way still stands the figure of the Virgin and 
Child, which were put there with Archbishop 
Laud’s connivance, and furnished the basis 
for one of the articles of impeachment 
against him. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
architecture of Oxford is full of faults, such 
that only willful blindness can hide them 
from one who is familiar with it. It needs 
just that intensity of personal affection, and 
that intimacy of association with the past, 
which do combine in the experience of all 
Oxonians, to enable, one to overlook dis- 
agreeable contrasts, to ignore the counterfeit 
antiquity in which it is clothed, to dwell 
chiefly on its really admirable features, and 
| mentally to harmonize and idealize the 
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whole into a beautiful fabric. 


Illusions like | ing the university off into corners, where it 


these do not necessarily spring from igno- | cultivates obscurity. It seems impossible 
rance. They may embody truths which | to point to a line where the town ends and 


are more real than facts and figures. But 
before we can understand their operation 
in this case, there is another feature of the 
university to be taken into account. 

The ground plan of Oxford is complicated 
in the highest degree. An habitué can 


| the university begins. 


thread his way from one part to another | 


GATE-WAY OF 


of the system of colleges, tarough postern 
gates and intricate passages, without getting 
at any time far away from the scholastic 
precincts. But a stranger is apt to doubt the 
existence of any system at all, and to con- 
clude that buildings: have been put down 
wherever there was room for them, with no 
regard for accessibility or display. The 
town of Oxford is what he sees on every 
side of him, and it makes the effect of push- 


Since, therefore, this 
setting in which the latter is placed so ut- 
terly refuses to be ignored, something must 
be said about it. 

The extra-academic part of Oxford has 
certainly profited little by its immemorial 
association with the university, in the matter 


ST. MARY’S, 


of picturesqueness. That strange old con- 


| flict, not even yet extinct, between its in- 


habitants and the gownsmen, has left its 
permanent marks. There could be no better 
illustration of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s theory 
of the eternal struggle of Philistinism against 
culture, than is afforded by the manner in 
which the former, as embodied in the 
burghers of Oxford, has sturdily refused to 
be elevated or beautified by contact with 
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CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE. 


the influences of the university, fighting 
them with tooth and nail for centuries. 

The effect appears in the unartistic char- 
acter of the substantial dwellings which it 
has bequeathed to the Philistines of the 
present. There are many old buildings in 


the town, and some of them hide behind 
their unpretending exteriors quite grand 
apartments, which undergraduates have 


found out and appropriated for club rooms 
and similar purposes. But the shop-lined 
streets of Oxford have nothing to compare 
with the “ Rows” of Chester, for instance, 
which have contributed no less than its 
cathedral to the fame of that little city. They 
are about as void of attractions as old streets 
can well be. Some of the churches of the 





townspeople are of extreme 

antiquity, but none have any 

other claim to notice. Ox- 

ford is, as everybody knows, 

a city, which means in En- 

gland that it possesses a 

cathedral. The edifice, how- 

ever, is the chapel of Christ 

Church, situated where it 

stood, as the minster of an 

Augustinian priory, long be- 

fore Cardinal Wolsey built 

the college up around it, 

and that ambitious society 

has not failed, in the course 

of three centuries, to appro- 

priate most of the credit and 

advantage of its possession. 

The old city, then,—leav- 

ing out of the question 

its suburbs, which are springing up in 
every direction, but which one seldom 
comes in contact with—would have to be 
characterized as simply commonplace, if it 
were not for its university. The direct effect 
of this is to enhance, by contrast, the pict- 
uresque effectiveness of the latter, and, 
inasmuch as the fault of the city is merely 
homeliness, the contrast has no worse re- 
sult. There is a little shock, at first, 
at the impudence with which some incon- 
siderable house, with perhaps a shop in the 
first story and a tailor’s sign over its door, 
has elbowed its way into line with a lordly 
Gothic front, and established itself under 
the eaves. But one’s respect for the house 
increases if he learns that it was there before 
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the college, which is often the actual intruder. 
The material chiefly used in the construction 
of these dwellings in the old part of the city 
was honest stone and mortar, and it was cov- 
ered with a plaster on which time makes far 
less conspicuous ravages than on the exposed 
masonry of the colleges. 

Such is the artistic character of this city, 
in which the university is packed so closely 
that it is almost lost to view for the uniniti- 
ated eye. There are three thoroughfares in 
this part of Oxford which are wide enough 
to deserve the name of streets—“ The High” 
and “ The Broad,” to use the popular appel- 
lations, running parallel with one another, 
east and west, and one which cuts them at 
right angles, and is called in different parts 
“St. Aldates”” and “St. Giles.” On these 
are stretched, though not contiguously, the 
facades of several of the finest colleges ; and 
all but a few of the university buildings 
cluster in a space between the two first-men- 
tioned streets, where they are sufficiently vis- 
ible. Three of the colleges—Christ Church, 
Merton, and Magdalen—line the open space 
of meadow land along the rivers, and are, 
of course, conspicuous from any part of it. 
But it is still true that the university, as a 
whole, is very much obscured by its sur- 
roundings. It is impossible from any one 
point—except by a bird’s-eye view from some 
of the towers—to realize its immense extent. 
Those buildings which face the streets I 
have named are hidden on two or three 
sides; and behind them, accessible only 
through tortuous alleys, lie others whose 
existence would never be suspected by one 
who merely rode through these avenues. 
Oriel and, New Colleges are quite choked in 
their narrow quarters, and there is scarcely 
an Oxonian but knows the names of some 
of the small unincorporated colleges—the 
“halls,” as they are called—which he will 
confess that he could not find. 

An artist may be inclined, on general 
principles, to regret this unnecessary econ- 
omy of space ; a modern sanitarist may sigh 
for more air and light and elbow-room ; but 
the antiquary and the average man will 
agree in thinking this feature an invalu- 
able characteristic of Oxford. From what 
has been said, it is plain that few of 
its structures would improve by being 
open to thorough scrutiny. Their merits 
show to best advantage as it is,—when 
discovered one by one, after something 
of a search, and then half guessed at in an 
artificial twilight. Little would be gained 


by a better exposure, beyond a chance to 





make known defects. It is its intricacy of 
plan and confinement in space, even more 
than the eroded surfaces of its Gothic and 
would-be Gothic edifices, which give Oxford 
the air of a medizval city. There is no 
work for a Baron Haussmann here, to open 
up and modernize obscure passages, and 
transform it into a little Paris. 

It will be easy now to trace out the men- 
tal processes by which an ordinarily unskep- 
tical new-comer reaches his final condition 
of complete admiration for this “City of 
Palaces,” as its old writers loved to call it. 
Those were days, it must be remembered, 
when palaces and dungeons had much 
in common; and as several of the Ox- 
ford colleges have been used by English 
monarchs and grandees as places of resi- 
dence, the name was not inappropriate 
when first invented. A stranger comes to 
an understanding of Oxford by a series of 
unfoldings. Beginning with disappointment 
at the aspect of the town,—disappointed 
again, probably, at finding himself estab- 
lished in a spot whence, though it may be 
beautiful in itself, he can gain no idea of that 
vast assemblage of colleges which he ex- 
pected to have burst upon him all at once, 
he has to begin immediately to correct his 
preconceived impressions. Here is the end 
of disappointment, however. From this 
time the place begins to strike blow after 
blow at his independence, as he becomes 
familiar with its inner side, until it makes 
him a willing captive. One learns to disso- 
ciate what is commonplace and external to 
the university from the life and the atmos- 
phere within. The spell fastens itself more 
firmly on him as his residence goes on ; and 
though circumstances may make him eager 
to leave it, after taking his degree, he never 
ceases to feel for it the same inexpressible 
affection, to avail himself enthusiastically of 
chances for revisiting it, to look upon it, if 
he has scholarly tastes, as the place whose 
shade most strongly invites to a life of liter- 
ary retirement and happiness—a bachelor’s 
paradise. 

I speak of Oxford as a bachelor’s home, 
although the presence of women within its 
walls has been of such importance as to 
have largely caused what is now one 
of its distinctive features—the “ gardens” 
which are embosomed within its old colleges. 
Women made their appearance at the uni- 
versity in the sixteenth or early in the seven- 
teenth century, following close on the heels 
of the Reformation. Before then, instructors 
and students had been so generally clergy- 
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NEW COLLEGE 


men, either full-fledged or in embryo, that a 
married man was unknown among them. 
All the engines of the church and the uni- 
versity would have been turned upon a pet- 
ticoated applicant for admission into this 
spot, sacred to logic and celibacy. With 
the departure from the Roman Church, how- 
ever, and the abolition of celibacy among 
the clergy, the reasons for this exclusion of 
women disappeared. Women were soon 
knocking at the doors of residential houses, 
and, to the consternation of men of the old 
school, were admitted. “ Most of them 
womankind,” bursts out a splenetic annal- 
ist, “ which before were looked upon, if res- 
ident in the colleges, a scandall and an 
abomination thereunto.” 

The number of ladies who have blessed 
the university with their presence has 
never been large; but they have been in a 
position to exert an influence, and this has 
chiefly appeared in the growth and improve- 
ment of the gardens—/awns, we should 








SS 


AND GARDENS. 


rather call them—since their rise into power. 
Before their time these now exquisite inclos- 
ures were neither so numerous, so large, 
nor sO ornamental.. We may, at this 
day, congratulate the university and our- 
selves on this product of feminine taste 
for the beautiful, but the early instances 
of its exercise met with vigorous protests. 
The quaint old annalist, Antonius 4 Bosco, 
—English, Anthony Wood,—lays aside all 
pretense to scholarly placidity for a mo- 
ment, to inveigh against the conduct of 
one Lady Clayton, in his time the wife 
of the warden of Merton College, who 
seemed to him inclined to draw too heavily 
on the college finances for these improper 
purposes; and other complaints of a like 
character have come down from different 
sources. In keeping with the seclusion which 
so prevails throughout the structure of the 
university, these gardens are generally hid- 
den from the outside world behind solid 





walls which give no suggestion of the beau- 
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ties they inclose. Most of them now show, 
in their freedom from geometrical devices, 
and in the informal disposition of trees, 
walks, and flower-beds, the handiwork of 
the school of landscape-gardeners, who, in 
the last century, “with the aid of Horace 
Walpole’s critical patronage, drove the 
geometrical garden less quickly than com- 
pletely out of fashion.” 

The especial pride of the academic heart, 
however, are the meadows which border the 
two rivers. Oxford lies in the right angle 
formed by the confluence of the Cherwell 
and the Thames,—here classically called 
“Tsis,"—and the banks of these streams 
have been turned, on the city side, into 
spots of surpassing loveliness. For more 
than a mile, meadows, parks and gardens 
succeed one another, sometimes narrowing 
to a mere path, which winds along close by 
the water’s edge, and elsewhere stretching 
out into a broad expanse of green, with a 
city-ward view of some of the finest towers 
and piles of buildings. These pleasure- 
grounds, like the university of which they 
are an adjunct, have an interest which is 
quite separate from their beauty. To the 
celebrated Magdalen walk, Addison gave 
his name, by the fondness which he showed, 
when an undergraduate, for pacing it in 
his meditative moods. The open space 
behind this, where the rich corporation now 
keeps a deer-paddock and a play-ground 
for Magdalen School, was stripped of trees 
and turned into an artillery park when 
Oxford was the head-quarters of the royalist 
forces of Charles I. It was across the great 
meadow toward the Isis, that Henrietta 
Maria—Queen Mary, as the Cavaliers 
named her—looked from her windows in 
Merton while she planned the annihilation 
of the Parliamentary armies and the triumph 
of the “daughter of Henri Quatre,” and 
kept her weak husband in the course which 
led him to the scaffold. This same view 
now commands the line of anchored boat- 
houses, belonging to the different colleges, 
on the greater stream ; and here, on a bright 
afternoon, the whole university gathers for 
its favorite sport. This open meadow-land 
forms a girdle half around the old part of 
the city. A few moments’ walk will take 
one into it from any of the colleges. It is 
the true complement to the architectural 
qualities of the university, and the Oxonian 
points to it and smiles at one who declares 
against the confinement and inexpansive- 
ness of his home. 

It is worth while now to glance into the 





interior of an Oxford college, in order to 
view at closer quarters the habitations of 
those who are connected with these centers 
of English culture ; and for this purpose we 
must pitch upon one which avoids as much 
as possible all extremes of style, and can 
stand as a fair representative of its score of 
sisters. Let us turn toward the college 
whose name, at least, ‘indicates that it once 
aspired to a grand position in the educational 
world—University. We shall find here 
neither the grandeur of Christ Church, the 
beauty of Magdalen, nor the rococo newness 
of Keble. Among the smallest and least 
pretentious of the academic houses, it is 
distinguished as being second only to Balliol 
in the race for honors, and second to no 
rival in athletics and in social tone. But 
its artistic qualities are so little thought of 
that visitors are seldom shown beyond its 
gate. “There is the college which claims 
to have been founded by King Alfred, and 
absurd as it may seem, the courts have 
sanctioned this tradition in comparatively 
modern times, when. they ought to have 
known better. It is not worth while to go 
in;”—so the stranger and his guide pass on 
to some more remarkable scene. But this 
very lack of peculiar features makes it ex- 
actly suitable forthe end we have in view. 
The only thing visible from without the 
college is the plain fagade of dormitories 
and residential buildings, extending along 
the south side of “The High,” at a con- 
spicuous point. The corporation has occu- 
pied nearly its present site since the 
fourteenth century; but of the subsisting 
“ domus,” the modest tower over the gate- 
way was erected in the time of Henry VIIL., 
and improved under Elizabeth ; the remain- 
der of its “old buildings” grew up in the 
following century, while the west wing is 
plainly new to the eye of any one except an 
American from beyond the Mississippi. All 
but this last portion, however, looks ex- 
tremely old, even more so than the other 
erections of the same period; and so far as 
concerns the satisfaction which their occu- 
pants take in them, the “old buildings” of 
the college are what they appear to be; their 
plainness and scarcity of Gothic ornament 
are redeemed by foot-worn thresholds and 
weather-worn, discolored walls, and made 
truly venerable. “ Univ”—as its denizens 
call it—has two rather small quadrangles, 
each with a gate-way on High street; 
but it will be sufficient for us to exam- 
ine one of these, the “main quad.” 
As we enter the low, arched passage-way, 
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the familiar face of “ Porter” peers out at 
us from his little den, touching a well-trained | 
forelock to the strangers. The inclosed 
space is filled with that perennially green 
velvet which the English know as turf. The 
side of the quadrangle opposite the gate-way, 
rising higher than the rest, is taken up by the 
chapel, remarkable only for its curious Dutch 
glass, and the hall where dons and students 
dine and the college examinations are held. 
The three other sides are exactly alike and 
correspond with the front of the college. 
The deep, broad window-casements give a 
high idea of internal comfort, which inves- 
tigation does not falsify. In the summer 
term, each of these windows is filled with a 
box of growing flowers, and in this gay 
dress, under the soft suns of June, the gray 
quadrangle lights up with its annual smile. | 
The staircases leading up to the rooms | 
appear to have been built with more regard 
for economy of space than for convenience, 
as they are narrow, steep, and dark. The 
rooms themselves are of all sizes and 
degrees of excellence, furnished to suit 
every possible variation of taste, command- 
ing views which go to the extremes of 








SCENE IN MAGDALEN COLLEGE.—“ WATER-WALKS.” 





attractiveness and the opposite,—sometimes 
the diminutive “ master’s garden,” with the 
meadows and river beyond ; sometimes the 
kitchen court-yard and the back windows 
of a few Oxford houses. But in general 
they impress one favorably, by their freedom 
from display and atterition to the air and 
reality of comfort. They are no unfit set- 
ting for the scenes with which our imagina- 


| tion fills them. There remain two essential 


constituents of the college to be mentioned, 
—the kitchen and the library, which are 
stowed away together behind the hall. This 
strikes us as something of an indignity to 
the latter; but it is so little used by under- 
graduates that it would be voted, on can- 
vassing the college, the less important edifice 
of the two. 

These, then, are features which all of the 
colleges possess in common, with some vari- 
ations of arrangement,—the structural basis 
to which they add the distinguishing charac- 
teristics which have made them individually 
famous. Their detailed beauties, I cannot, 
of course, attempt to enumerate. But I am 
tempted to insert here a passage from the 
usually cross, dry chronicle of Anthony 
Wood, in which it rises for once to a pitch of 
true poetic fervor. It is where he is moved 
to render homage to Magdalen, whose essen- 
tial character, it will be remembered, has 
remained unchanged for a much longer 
time than the two centuries since he lived 
and wrote. In University and Magdalen 
we shall have the type and the ideal of an 
English college, and out of their materials, a 
tolerable idea of the external appearance of 
the whole university can be constructed. 

“T have no more to say of this house,” 
the annalist exclaims, “but what may be 
applied to the most noble and rich structure 
in the learned world; that is to say, that, if 
you have a regard to its endowment, excel- 
leth (all things considered) any society in 
Europe; or to those honorable, reverend, 
and learned persons it hath produced, what 
place more? Look upon its buildings, and 
the lofty pinnacles and turrets thereon, and 
what structure, in Oxford or elsewhere, doth 
more delight the eye, administering a pleas- 
ant sight to strangers at their entrance into 
the east part of the city ?—upon the stately 
tower, which containeth the most tunable 
and melodious ring of bells in all these parts 
and beyond. Walk also into the quad- 
rangle, and there every buttress almost of 
the cloister beareth an antick; into the 
chapel, where the eye is delighted with 
Scripture-history and pictures of saints in 
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BRASENOSE 


the windows and on the east wall; into the 
library, and there you'll find a rare and choice 
collection of books, as well printed as written. 
Go without it, and you'll find it a college, 


COLLEGE, 


sweetly and pleasantly situated, whose grove 
and gardens, enclosed with an embattled 
wall by the pound, are emulous with the 
gardens of Hippolitus Cardinal d’Este, so 
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much famoused and commended by Fran- 
ciscus Scholtus in his ‘ Itinerary of Italy’; 
go into the water-walks, and at some times 
in the year you'll find them as delectable 
as the banks of Eurotas, which were shaded 
with bay-trees, and where Apollo himself 
was wont to walk and sing his lays. And 
of the rivers here, that pleasantly and with 
a murmuring noise wind and turn, may in a 
manner be spoken that which the people of 
Angoulesme, in France, were wont to say 
of their river Touvre, that ‘it is covered 
and chequered with swans, paved and 
flowered with troutes, hemmed and bordered 
with cresses.’ Such pleasant meanders also, 
shadowed with trees, were there before the 
civil distempers broke forth, that students 
could not but with great delight accost the 
Muses.” 

The environs of Oxford are not naturally 
picturesque, but possess in a high degree 
the mellow, cultivated beauty of the English 
country. As it lies entirely unsheltered in 
the valley of the Thames, the domes, and 
spires, and turrets of the city are visible at a 
long distance from the low hills surrounding 
it. The impression which it makes when so 
viewed is that of ideal loveliness. No 
language can do justice to its exquisitely 
subtile charm. Nestling between its historic 
rivers, framed in the smooth English land- 
scape, with all its complex details softened 
and harmonized in the distance, and with 








associations rising like a mist around it, to 
beautify and idealize everything, it makes 
us search our memories for pictures, with 
pen or brush, of enchanted cities, in whose 
language we can express our thoughts. 
Turner, the poet in colors, is the only artist 
whose brush could have attempted this scene 
without danger of defiling it. It is one which 
no one who has seen it can ever forget. We 
need not stop at this point to ask how much 
of the enthusiasm over this vision of Oxford 
from the hills springs from the imagination. 
When Tennyson waited on the bridge at 
Coventry, “to watch the three tall spires, 
and there to shape the city’s ancient legend,” 
he did not turn in upon himself to question 
whether they are really different from other 
spires, merely because they mark the scene 
of Godiva's sacrifice. And so Oxford's spell 
is not the less real, if it be shown to find its 
deepest sources in romantic fancies. When 
the softly bright weather of the late spring 
and early summer tinges its grayness with 
light, it is a home for lotus-eaters, and at this 
season lotus-eating, in its most modern devel- 
opments, forms the chief occupation of its 
residents. It is not strange that the English 
have that intense fondness for it, and for 
its like-featured sister on the Cam, which 
so colors all their opinions about them 
and even biases their soberer judgment in 
regard to the highest usefulness of these 
pet institutions. 


RAINDROPS: 


A LOVE 


SHINING and clear two raindrops lie 
On the glowing leaves of a rose; 
Low and sweet the night winds sigh, 
Far away the river flows; 

Not for these do the raindrops care, 
So far they seem and yet so near, 
Just the heart of the rose between. 


Tearful and sad the maiden’s eyes, 
Pale she looks by the red, red rose; 
Low and sweet the night wind sighs, 
Far away the river flows; 

Not for these does the maiden care, 
Estrang’d her love, and yet so near, 
Just the bloom of the rose between. 





SONG, 


Eager and glad the lover pleads, 
Strong he stands by the red, red rose; 
Low and sweet the night wind speeds, 
Far away the river flows; 

Not for these does the lover care, 

He breaks the rose! He is so near! 
Not the shade of a rose between! 


Shining and clear the raindrops glow,— 
In the red, fresh heart of the rose; 
Sweet and low the night winds blow, 
Far away the river flows; 

Twines the rose in the maiden’s hair, 
Hearts and lips, they are near, so near! 
Just the breath of the rose between! 
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HIS INHERITANCE. 


BY ADELINE TRAFTON. 





“*“wHAT Is IT? TELL ME THE TRUTH,’ SAID MRS. AKERS.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“YOUR COUSIN’S WIFE! CAPTAIN ELYOT’S 
WIFE!” 


To THE people of the town where she 
had been living, the announcement that 
poor Emily Drake was no other than Cap- 
tain Robert Elyot’s mysterious wife came 
with a painful shock. At first it could not 
be believed. But Mrs. Akers confirmed 
it, with tears, as she repeated the story she 
had heard from the girl’s own lips. “I was 





strangely drawn to her from the first,” she 
said. And then out of her full heart, she 
told all she had ever known of the Drakes, 
and especially of Emily, without sparing 
herself. There was no need to make a 
secret of it now. Every one must know 
the truth sooner or later. Of course it 
would be necessary to communicate with 
Captain Elyot at once. He was some- 
where abroad. Mr. Simpkins had his foreign 
address,—the address of his bankers,—and 
had from time to time assured Mrs. Akers 
of her cousin’s good health and that Cap- 
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tain Robert had no present intention of 
coming home. So that he doubtless heard 
from him. But why was he wandering 
in strange lands mourning—as every one 
believed—the loss of this young wife who 
had but just now died? Very little had 
been known of Captain Elyot of late years. 
Contradictory reports of his having suffered 
or escaped capture at the hands of the 
Indians had reached his friends not long 
after his marriage. But suffering or heroism 
in the Indian country does not count for 
much, as every one knows, and the most of 
the story had exhaled in being blown across 
the continent. Then, too, it had come at a 
time when the young man was in disgrace 
on account of his low marriage and his 
uncle’s displeasure, and when interest in his 
fortunes had well-nigh died out. Although 
no one was inclined to doubt this part of 
the young wife’s story, it added not a little 
to its complication. It must remain for the 
present an inexplicable mystery how the two 
had become separated, and what strange 
chance—for it could hardly be regarded as a 
providence—had kept them apart unknown 
to each other and unknowing of each other’s 
fate so many years. 

But one question was repeated again and 
again by the kind-hearted ladies of the 
Square: How could it be that in their inter- 
course with this family—brief and rare 
though it had been—no one had chanced 
to mention Captain Elyot’s name? Each 
one recalled—now that it was too late— 
some particular moment when it might have 
been uttered,—when it must have been, but 
for the sudden diversion of the awkward 
conversation into another channel for its 
abrupt conclusion. The Drakes had shown 
a fatal lack of curiosity as to their surround- 
ings or to the family whose house had 
become their home. Could it be that the 
widow had feared or even come to know 
the truth? Suspicion pointed persistently 
to her when the dying girl’s story and 
everything that could be gathered in regard 
to the Drakes had been looked through and 
through and thoroughly discussed. Had 
she come between the husband and the wife, 
separating them for some purpose of her 
own or in angry disappointment that Cap- 
tain Elyot’s family had turned away from 
him? This was more than hinted at by the 
neighbors and in Mrs. Akers’s presence, 
with many a sorrowful shake of the head 
over the disastrously successful result. But 
the truth would in all probability never be 
known, unless Captain Elyot could bring it 
VoL. XVI.—28. 





to light. Mrs. Drake lay locked in a silence 
which seemed eternal. 

But though every one else gave free 
expression to surmises and opinions, Mrs. 
Akers said nothing—after that one out- 
pouring of her heart. She knew that to 
herself alone among all these kindly, easily 
prejudiced people, opportunity had beck- 
oned. She alone might have unraveled 
the mystery—so unlike what she had fancied 
it to be; she might have set this matter 
right, bringing happiness to at least two 
people instead of life-long suffering and 
death, even, to one. She could have done 
this but for her coldness, her silly pride or 
an indifference more blameworthy than 
either. She even wondered, a strange dread 
chilling her through, if this lost chance 
would not be exacted of her at the last. 
More than once the words which would have 
opened the door for her (Mrs. Akers) to 
speak, had pressed against the girl’s lips. 
She could see it all, now that it was too 
late. When we look back from another 
world, that clarified vision which will come in 
reviewing the past must bring a pang of its 
own, and the “left undone” will weigh 
heaviest of all against us, if I mistake not. 
Perhaps in this case the woman exaggerated 
her culpability. Certainly her gentle heart 
was full of a pain keen as remorse. Her 
Cousin Robert’s wife, whom she had once 
thought she might love as a sister! She 
hastened away home to her husband as soon 
as she could leave the distracted house. 
It was more than she could bear alone. 
The burden of her conscience weighed 
down her hands and there was absolutely 
no one, so far as she knew, to assume the 
care of this strangely hélpless family or even 
to see that the dead was buried away out of 
sight. She was nearest of kin, unless it 
should be found that the Drakes had rela- 
tives, and upon her must fall the responsi- 
bility of directing the servants—frightened, 
superstitious and not disinclined to shirk at 
this time when accustomed authority had 
given way. ‘There was no one but herself 
to assume the care of the household where 
a few days before she had been regarded as 
a stranger. 

She dispatched a messenger at once to 
Mr. Simpkins. He would kifow the quick- 
est and most reliable way of getting word 
to Captain Elyot. About this there must 
be no delay. He might be able to throw 
some light upon Mrs. Drake’s affairs. He 
had mentioned once casually that Mrs. Drake 
had asked his advice upon certain invest- 
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ments. It might be that her communica- 
tion had gone beyond mere business matters. 
There was one person who had probably 
been informed of the family connections,—if 
there were any,—and that was Edgar Wy- 
man. But though this thought occurred to 
her it came only with a shudder. Never 
for a moment did the woman dream of call- 
ing upon him for advice or aid. To her he 
would be from this time as though he had 
never lived. Fortunately he had left town; 
there was no need to dread meeting him 
again. But Mrs. Drake! Whatif she were 
to pass from this living death to death it- 
self without waking? If there were rela- 
tives they should be sent for. Mary Akers 
was a Christian woman and responded 
audibly every Sunday to the prayers of her 
church. She did not hesitate to declare 
upon her knees that she (with the rest of the 
respectable, well-dressed people around her) 
had “ erred and strayed as lost sheep.” And 
yet in her heart of hearts she could not for- 
give the woman lying in stony silence in the 
room above her for what she had done. 
How this separation had been brought about 
between her cousin Robert and his wife was 
still as great a mystery to her as to any of her 
friends, but that the widow had herself effected 
it and by some means that would not bear 
the light she had no doubt. And now to 
think that this woman had fallen into her 
hands to be cared for !—and at a time when 
she was sore from her own remissness, (for 
viewed beside the widow’s probable sins, 
even Mrs. Akers felt her own conduct to be 
no more). It was certainly very desirable 
that some of Mrs. Drake’s friends should 
appear. 

“Could we not advertise?” she asked 
of her husband, the morning after Emily’s 
death, when they had gone over to the 
Brock house to see what should be done. 

“ Certainly not. There is nothing for it 
but to wait till Simpkins comes.” 

The doctor had ‘already sent a nurse. 
She had taken up her position at the foot 
of the bed where the widow lay, in a silence 
almost as unbroken as that of the patient. 

But before the lawyer could arrive, a ser- 
vant tapped at the door to announce the 
doctor. Mrs. Akers had given orders that 
he should be detained a moment after mak- 
ing his visit to the sick-room. He had 
been summoned in haste the afternoon be- 
fore, when poor Emily was “struck with 
death,” but had not arrived until all was 
over, and though he had made two visits 
since,in the sorrowful confusion of the house 





no one had thought to apprise her of the 
fact. He was not Mrs. Akers’s own family 
physician, but a stranger from the adjoining 
town, and doubtless looked upon the sick- 
room as his own domain, having established 
his viceroy, in the person of the silent nurse, 
and uttered his decrees without regard to 
the rest of the house or any appearance of 
interest in its condition or management. 

“ Perhaps you had better see him,” Mrs. 
Akers said to her husband. A _ nat- 
ural reaction after the tense excitement of 
the past twenty-four hours had brought 
a strange feeling of languor with a sudden 
shrinking from responsibility to the woman 
upon whom all these painful and unusual 
cares had fallen. 

“* Suppose he comes in here. Let the girl 
show him in here,” her husband rejoined. 

He was standing before the fire in the 
dining-room ; for some one had remembered 
to light a fire on the hearth, now that the 


‘house had taken up tolerably orderly ways 


again. The room was much the same as 
when Mary Akers knew it long before. All 
the silly, showy finery of the rest of the 
house had been spared here, or possibly 
Emily’s serious illness had put aside any 
thought of further changes. The pale No- 
vember sunshine crept in between the heavy 
faded curtains and lay across the carpet,— 
the crimson of which had dulled to a dead 
brown,—as it did that well-remembered 
morning long ago, when old Mr. Brock had 
urged his niece to look kindly upon her 
cousin Robert. But her cousin Robert, as 
well as herself, had chosen elsewhere. For 
poor Emily Drake—for so Blossom would 
always be named by these friends who had 
known her only as a faded blossom—for this 
shy, pale girl he had risked everything! 
Tender as was her heart toward the poor 
child lying with a still white face upon the 
bed upstairs, Mary Akers felt a momentary 
wonder that it should have been so. But 
the door opened upon the doctor, breaking 
up and scattering her reverie. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Akers?” he said, advancing 


‘cordially and naturally. They were not 


entire strangers, having occasionally met at 
the house of a friend in town. But at the 
sight of her saddened face and the plain 
black dress she had put on out of respect to 
her cousin Robert’s wife his own manner 
became at once subdued and regretful. 
“ This is sad, very sad,” he went on, having 
shaken hands with Tom Akers, who was a 
good deal put out of his usual ease by his 
attempts to show a becoming sorrow over 
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these people whom he had never seen above 
once or twice. “The young lady was ina 
bad way—one of those cases where allevia- 
tion only is possible; still I did not an- 
ticipate so sudden an end. Some un- 
usual exertion, I should say, possibly a 
slight shock; life at times hangs by a thread, 
especially where a remarkably sensitive or- 
ganization has been worn ‘down by long 
illness.” 

“She was much moved at the last, 
I cannot deny, still the change had come 
before that,” Mary Akers answered sadly 
and thoughtfully. “The shock was for us 
—for me,” she went on in a slightly broken 
voice. “She was my cousin Robert’s wife, 
my cousin, Robert Elyot, in whose house 
we are at this moment. What strange 
chance could have brought them here?” 
she added, forgetting that her listener could 
have no idea of what she was talking about. 

* Your cousin’s wife? Captain Elyot’s 
wife? Do I understand you to say that 
Miss Drake was your cousin’s wife?” The 
half-professional tone of sympathetic sorrow 
gave place to an expression of the most in- 
credulous surprise. 

“Did I not say that the shock was for us 
—for me?” And with her heavy-lidded 
eyes and complexion strikingly pale against 
the deep black of her gown, Mrs. Akers ap- 
peared, indeed, like one who had suffered 
sharply either physical or mental pain. 

“It was only at the last moment that we 
learned it. When it was too late,” she 
added to herself and almost with a sob. 

“1 knew Captain Elyot very well at one 
time; I remember something of his mar- 
riage; but I have understood that his wife 
was dead.” 

“So we believed. We have never 
doubted that he gave up the army and went 
abroad because of her loss. And yet my 
cousin Robert’s wife is lying now in this 
house.” She clasped her hands and leaned 
toward him in her eagerness of belief in the 
truth of what she was saying. 

The doctor was incredulous. He was 
almost inclined to be angry. How could 
he have been so deceived? And what did 
these people mean by withholding all confi- 
dence from their physician after this man- 
ner—if this story were true ? 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “but are you sure 
there is no mistake? I have had serious 
doubts of Mrs. Drake’s sanity. In this 
house and with certain family circumstances 
coming to her knowledge, it would not be 
strange if a disordered imagination “ 











But Mrs. Akers interrupted him. 

“It was the daughter who told the story 
and when she knew that she was dying. 
Mrs. Drake never knew ” and then she 
went back to the beginning of her acquaint- 
ance with the Drakes and recounted the 
whole. It was best that he should know it 
all. It was due to the physician, who was 
a wise and honorable gentleman as well, 
and capable of proving a friend in this strait. 
But it was an incomplete story at best, she 
felt. “We do not pretend to understand 
it,” she said at its close. “We only wait 
for Cousin Robert tocome home. But you 
believe now that she was his wife, do you 
not?” She was so shaken by all she had 
gone through that a little matter disturbed 
her. His grave doubt, strongly expressed, 
had unsettled her, although it had not 
brought her to doubt. 

“Tt seems so,—it would certainly seem 
so.” The doctor pulled at his beard and 
stared doubtfully into the fire. Circum- 
stances, the every-day circumstances with 
which he had had to do in this family, as 
well as his own skeptical turn of mind, were 
against this view of the matter. It ap- 
peared to him that Mrs. Akers had looked 
for no evidence beyond the mere statement 
of this girl, who, weak and sick, overborne 
by the strong will of her mother, might easily 
have been deceived—if no worse. He 
had risen and was slowly drawing on his 
gloves. With all his freshly aroused interest 
in these people he could not forget that 
other patients were waiting for him. “Could 
the girl have been deceived?” he asked 
absently, aloud. 

“That would have been impossible,” Mrs. 
Akers said hastily. 

“ Pardon the doubt, my dear madam, but 
really I must turn this matter over in my 
own mind before daring to offer a decided 
opinion. We will speak of it again. I 
shall look in toward night. You will see 
that the house is quiet, and for the rest, I 
have given directions to the nurse. You 
need not disturb yourself; she is a most re- 
liable person and will watch Mrs. Drake 
unremittingly so as to send for me if there 
is the slightest change in her symptoms.” 

“ Yes,—Mrs. Drake.” Mrs. Akers roused 
herself with an effort. She was going over 
again in her mind all the circumstances of 
Emily’s story, dissecting it and examining 
each part. “I had almost forgotten Mrs. 
Drake. Will you tell us quite frankly if there 
is any chance of her recovery? And there 
was something else,—oh, about her friends. 
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If there are friends, ought we to send for 
them ?” 

“Tf there are near relatives it would be 
well to notify them of her condition, perhaps, 
though she may linger in this state for some 
time, and even partially regain the use of 
her faculties. But I have really not another 
moment that I can call my own.” And he 


bowed himself out of the room and the 
house. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“AND NOW WILL YOU NOT SEND FOR 
COUSIN ROBERT?” 


Ir was not until late in the day that Mr. 
Simpkins answered the summons made 
upon him. He had been called away from 
his office and the messenger dispatched in 
haste had not been able to find him. But 
Mrs. Akers, foreseeing some such difficulty, 
had written a note which was left to await 
his return. It was only a few lines; this 
indeed : 


“My .DeaR Mr. SimpKINS:—Mrs. Drake’s 
daughter has suddenly died. We are in great trouble. 
Will you not come to us at once, and oblige yours 
very truly, 

“ Mary LANE AKERS.” 


All through the long day she waited for 
him at the Brock house, sitting alone, dull and 
depressed but growing nervously uneasy as 
the hours wore away and he did not appear. 
Her husband had been obliged to go to 
town, and the child—Emily’s child—she had 
left in the care of the sympathetic servants 
at her own house. She was full of fore- 
bodings as the time dragged slowly on. 
Perhaps Mr. Simpkins had never received 
her note, which, indeed, had nearly come 
true, since it was overlooked and only fell 
into his hands by chance at last. She 
regretted not having mentioned Captain 
Elyot’s name in it. The agent would believe 
that the appeal to him was in behalf of the 
Drakes, for whom he would, perhaps, be 
willing to put himself to no great trouble. 
If she had even hinted at the truth he would 
have set all other business aside and come 
to her at once. Her husband would possi- 
bly call at his office. Why did she not think 
to suggest it? She walked back and forth 
the length of the dining-room unable to 
settle herself to any one place as the morn- 
ing lengthened to noon. Sometimes she 
mounted the narrow stairs pausing on the 
broad landing near the top to listen for any 
sound from the room where the widow was 





lying. But everything was still,—still as 
the silence of that other room into the hush 
of which she stole at last, a chill, a tremor 
as of fear creeping over her as she stood by 
the bed. But it had passed away when she 
turned back the sheet covering the figure 
lying there. All the longing, the agony 
of desire to know the truth, had died with 
life out of the face of the girl. She smiled 
as though in a pleasant dream. And the 
woman leaning over her kissed her cheek, 
and, covering her face again, went down 
to her solitary watch, comforted, though 
she knew not why. 

It was time for the lamps to be lighted, 
but the room still lay in a heavy shadow, 
relieved only by the fire-light, when Mr. 
Simpkins was announced. 

“Eh, what is all this? What’s this I 
hear, my dear lady?” 

The birds of the air or some other irre- 
sponsible tale-bearer had met him on the 
way with aconfused account of strange rev- 
elations and dreadful confusion at the Brock 
house. His manner was hushed, as became 
a house of mourning, but bewildered, as he 
took the chair offered him, while Mrs. Akers 
hastened to get the girl out of the room. 

“ Bring a light, Nora, please,” she said. 
And then when the door had closed after 
the servant, although she could scarcely see 
his face for the darkness, she began hurriedly 
to tell the story, which had lost something 
of its power to thrill her with horror over its 
conclusion, now that she had repeated it so 
many times; making others as well as her- 
self to share in that last painful scene. She 
had spoken freely to the physician, but she 
was even less reserved with Mr. Simpkins. 
She kept nothing back. Not even her sus- 
picion that the widow had herself brought 
about all this dreadful misunderstanding. 
She set the subject before him in every light 
in which she had made it appear to herself. 

“ And now what do you think of it ?” she 
asked, in conclusion, when there was noth- 
ing more to be related or conjectured. 

“Tt is strange, very strange,” Mr. Simp- 
kins replied, thoughtfully. But he did not 
call in question the truth of poor Emily’s 
story as the doctor had done. 

“And what ought we to do?” Mrs. 
Akers went on. “ We have really no one to 
go to, but you. We must send for Captain 
Elyot, of course. But Mrs. Drake—has she 
any friends? Did you learn anything of the 
family at the time Cousin Robert was mar- 
ried ?” 

“Only that the girl’s father was a post- 
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sutler at Fort Atchison where Captain 
Elyot was stationed at the time. Your 
uncle Jeremy told me, the morning he came 
over to my office to tear up the will he had 
made in Captain Elyot’s favor. He was in 
a terrible rage.” 

“It was a cruel, unjust thing to do. I 
never quite forgave him for it. Not at least 
until he died without making another will.” 

“ Perhaps it was—from your point of view. 
But you must remember that it was a bitter 
disappointment to him, and of disappoint- 
ments he had not hada few. He had staked 
everything upon your cousin. And you will 
acknowledge that with Captain Robert's 
opportunities and expectations this was not 
a very grand marriage,—hardly what your 
Uncle Jeremy had a right to look for. 
Mind, I do not say that I uphold your uncle 
in his conduct. I am speaking of his feel- 
ings and what he naturally expected. And 
it was a great disappointment. Though I 
told him at the time that in destroying the 
will I considered he was acting in a hasty 
manner and one which he might yet regret. 
But Mr. Brock was not a man to accept 
advice. There were certain other considera- 


tions ; he had formed other plans which had 
to be put aside,” Mr. Simpkins added, 


slowly. 

Mary Akers knew very well what those 
other plans were, but she made no response. 

“And was there really nothing against 
the girl, but this?” 

“Nothing, so far as I could learn. I 
inquired, with some pains, quietly, thinking 
your uncle Jeremy might be more reason- 
able in time. Captain Elyot was a fine 
young fellow, even allowing that he had 
made a mistake. It was a pity that he 
should lose the property.” 

But Mrs. Akers paid no attention to this 
panegyric. 

“You inquired?” she repeated hastily. 
“ What did you hear? Do tell me all you 
know ofthis poor girl. If I could only 
bring her back!” she added, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. The peace and rest of 
heaven might be welcome to the poor 
thing, but there was something almost better 
for her here, if one would dare to say so. 
“Tt was not right for her to die,” she said, 
passionately. ‘ Don’t call it a providence. 
Is it a providence when people scheme 
and connive or even blunder stupidly and 
make everything go wrong, and others be- 
sides themselves suffer?” She was chok- 
ing with the sobs she tried to hold back. 
The tears were falling hot and fast into her 





lap. “Iam nervous, as you see,” she said 
after a moment in which she succeeded in 
controlling herself, “ but this afiair has taken 
hold of me strangely, and I do not feel en- 
tirely blameless. But go on, tell me all you 
learned of the family.” 

“ It was not much,” Mr. Simpkins replied, 
settling himself back in Uncle Jeremy's 
own chair. “You know young Apthorpe 
was at Fort Atchison awhile,—spoke very 
well of Captain Elyot, too, by the way. He 
said this girl and her mother were living 
there alone at that time. The father was 
dead,—had been killed by the Indians some 
months before, when Captain Elyot saved 
the daughter's life. I made a memoran- 
dum of the statement at the time, to which 
I could refer if necessary. The particulars 
have slipped my mind. But this will prob- 
ably explain the subsequent intimacy and 
the marriage which so displeased your 
uncle. The mother was an odd creature— 
strong-willed and passionate; she was set- 
tling her husband’s business affairs and 
keeping up the sutler’s store until the arrival 
of the man appointed in his place. A kind 
of she-bear, Apthorpe described her, and 
jealously anxious over this girl who never 
left her side. Indeed, only one or two of 
the officers were allowed to speak to the 
girl, I believe, or to enter the woman’s house.” 

“ Yes, that is like Mrs. Drake.” 

“To be sure, though I should not have 
thought of it,” Mr. Simpkins responded. 
“The girl was very pretty, and quite the 
lady, Apthorpe said. She had been edu- 
cated in the east. ‘ Elyot need never be 
ashamed of his wife; though the mother is a 
devil,’ he said. It was a strong expression 
which I should hardly repeat in the pres- 
ence of a lady, but for its possible bearing 
upon present circumstances,” and little Mr. 
Simpkins bowed his head and stroked his 
fat white hands. 

“ And there was money, I think I have 
heard. Mrs. Drake appears to be a person 
of means.” 

Mrs. Akers was too anxious to get at the 
facts to be particular as to the lawyer’s man- 
ner of stating them. 

“That was the impression at the time. 
The sutler was said to have left a large 
property,—immense, indeed, Apthorpe said ; 
but that was doubtless an exaggeration.” 

“ Possibly,” Mrs. Akers responded absently, 
gazing into the fire. “And they might have 
been happy to this day,” she went on, “ yes, 
and for years to comé, here, in Cousin 
Robert’s own home, for he would have left 
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the army, I am sure, if only Uncle Jeremy 
had been kind and this dreadful woman , 

“Careful, my dear lady,” Mr. Simpkins 
interrupted her. “It has yet to be proved, 
you must remember.” 

He looked at the clock upon the mantel. 

“ Bless me! and I promised to be back 
in town in half an hour. Now for a little 
business.” With this frank, charming woman 
beside him, it was impossible to say to 
what dangerous communications upon family 
affairs he might not beled. “ Weare speak- 
ing of Mrs. Drake. What do you propose 
to do?” 

“What ought we todo? We do not even 
know if there are friends—family friends— 
who should be sent for or warned of her 
illness.” 

Mr. Simpkins pursed up his lips and 
shook his head with an air of doubt. 

“‘If she were poor I should say not; but 
it is astonishing what an invigorator money 
proves to be to one’s relatives, how 
it quickens the memory and even pro- 
longs life! I dare say some one claim- 
ing kinship with her could be found, if 
an effort were made. But, first, let us 
clear up this mystery somewhat. You had 
better write, quietly, to Fort Atchison— 


stay, I will find out from Apthorpe the 
address of the officer in command at the 


time of the marriage. We could have Cap- 
tain Elyot home at once, if necessary.” 

“ Where is he? and can you reach him so 
easily? Oh then, do send for him. He 
might even be in time for the funeral,” Mrs. 
Akers said eagerly. 

“Not so fast, not so fast.” And Mr. 
Simpkins rose and placed himself with his 
back to the fire, clasping his hands by an 
effort which made his round face quite red. 
“T have his banker’s address in Paris, to be 
sure, but he would hardly return to Paris so 
early in the season as this. I think his last 
letter was from some out-of-the-way village 
in the Tyrol.” 

“And did he say nothing of coming home?” 

“Nothing at all; it was simply a few 
words in regard to a matter of business. 
But before taking any steps in this affair we 
must see if we have sufficient grounds for 
them. It would be comparatively easy tocall 
Captain Elyot home. There might be some 
delay, as he has no fixed residence, but we 
should reach him in time, through his 
bankers. But there is another question to 
be considered, first. Now mind, I do not 
wish to throw a doubt upon the story you 
have been so kind as to relate to me. It is 





highly probable, I admit. It is consistent in 
many points with what we already know of 
this family. But can we prove it by other 
evidence ?—as we shall certainly be called 
upon to do, and first of all to Captain Elyot 
himself. One moment, if you please,” for 
Mrs. Akers, astonished and almost angry 
at this sudden turn from concurrence to 
doubt, would have interrupted him. “ Look 
at the facts. Here is aman who has believed 
for five years, let us say, that his wife is 
dead. The grounds of his belief I do not 
know. They were evidently sufficient to 
convince him and to alter the whole course 
of his life. Now, suddenly, after all these 
years, a person appears claiming to be his 
wife. She dies with this declaration upon 
her lips, after relating a story, plausible, 
ingenious,—if untrue,—but so indefinite as 
to localities, time, etc., that it would not 
stand for a moment in law. We have abso- 
lutely, so far, no evidence whatever as to the 
truth of this statement.” 

“How can you doubt that poor girl’s 
story, told when she knew she was dying ?” 
Mrs. Akers said, indignantly. “I thought 
you would come to our assistance. I be- 
lieved you would bring Cousin Robert home, 
but I was deceived. I am disappointed in 
you.” Her eyes shone, then suddenly 
dropped tears. “ Give me the address,” she 
went on. “I will send forhim. I am not 
afraid to trust this poor child who is beyond 
defending herself now.” 

“You are too hasty in your conclusions, 
my dear madam; but it is the way with your 
sex,” replied the lawyer, smiling still from a 
superior height of affability. “I said there 
was, so far, no evidence. But evidence, let 
me say, is to be searched for,—to be dug up 
from below the surface of ordinary life. 
However, any little matter will do for the 
present, any slight corroboratory testimony 
to warrant us in sending for Captain Elyot. 
Suppose we look at once. Have you come 
upon any letters or papers? Pethaps you 
can direct me.” 

“T am afraid not. I simply turned and 
removed all the keys, since we knew nothing 
of the servants,” Mary Akers replied in sud- 
den meekness and shame. 

“ A very wise precaution.” 

Mr. Simpkins crossed to Uncle Jeremy’s 
writing-desk, a clumsy piece of furniture, 
half book-case and half writing-table, filling 
the space between the two windows over- 
looking the garden. 

“ If you will give me the keys, I will begin 
here. 
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She offered no objection, but put them at 
once into his hands. After all, his cool, and 
she had almost said heartless, manner of 
proceeding might do more for poor Emily 
than her hot, unreflecting partisanship. She 
was ashamed that she had. doubted him for 
a moment, and stood meekly and still burn- 
ing with the mortification that had suc- 
ceeded her angry speech, looking over his 
shoulder as he unlocked the green-baize 
doors and searched both pigeon-holes and 
drawers for anything which might throw light 
upon this mystery. But there was nothing 
—no letter or scrap of paper that bore any 
reference to this matter; only bills, neatly 
tied up in bundles, and leases made out 
in printed forms and all quite properly, in 
Mrs. Drake’s own name. 

“ Do you know of any other receptacle for 
papers, without disturbing the sick woman ?” 
asked the lawyer, as heturned the key sharply 
in the last lock and pushed back his chair. 

“Nothing could disturb Mrs. Drake,” 
Mrs. Akers replied. “Still you could not 
go there,” she added, reflectively. “I 
remember to have noticed a writing-case, 
a small affair that one could carry in the 
hand, in”—what should she call this girl, 
who, it seemed was not yet proved to be 
her cousin Robert’s wife? She paused, then 
drawing a quick breath, added, “in my 
cousin’s room. It certainly was not there 
in Uncle Jeremy’s time.” 

Mr. Simpkins gave a sharp glance at the 
clock. A foreign mail left the next day at 
noon. If a letter was to follow a dispatch 
to Captain Robert it must be mailed within 
a couple of hours. “ May I trouble you to 
send for it?” he said briskly. 

“T will go myself.” She lit one of the 
candles in the shining brass candlesticks 
over the fire-place and went and brought it 
down,—not without much trembling and a 
shiver of excitement like fear as she passed 
the bed where the dead girl lay. She fancied 
its covering stirred, or was it the night-wind 
entering at the open window that touched it 
and made it move? As though poor Emily 
would protest against this attempt to dis- 
cover her secrets. “It is for you, my poor 
child! it is to bring him home,” she said, 
almost aloud, as she closed the door upon 
the room that seemed so cruel in its icy 
chill. 

She set the writing-case down upon the 
table before Mr. Simpkins. It had been a 
handsome article of Russia leather, but was 
defaced and worn now, as if from hard ser- 
vice. As she set it down the candle in her 





hand suddenly flared, bringing out with 
startling distinctness some half-effaced letters 
stamped in the leather upon one side. They 
read : 


“Carr. RoBert ELyor, 
“4TH U. S. CAVALRY.” 


“Do not open it,” said Mary Akers, lay- 
ing both hands upon the worn thing that 
had so unexpectedly spoken to them both. 
What tender secrets, which they had no 
right to penetrate, might it not conceal! 
“Is not this corroboration enough! And 
now will you not send for Cousin Robert ?” 

“T think we may,” Mr. Simpkins replied, 
with an air of thoughtful deliberation. 


“This is by no means conclusive; still I 
think we may be justified in sending for him.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


WAITING. 


A LETTER was accordingly dispatched 
to Captain Elyot in the lawyer’s most terse 
style. Mary Akers would gladly have taken 
this part upon herself, but the time was too 
short to allow of her saying all she desired, 
and besides Mr. Simpkins would not hear 
to her faintly expressed wish. “ No, no;” 
he said, as he buttoned his coat and pre- 
pared to take his leave. “The less said 
the, better, at present. I shall write a few 
lines only, stating the bare facts.” 

She knew by this time how exceeding 
bare Mr. Simpkins’s facts would be; but she 
had no spirit left to contest the point. She 
only waited in a kind of fever for the reply, 
which came after due and long time from 
the foreign bankers. Captain Elyot had 
started a fortnight before upon a tour in the 
East, leaving no address; his letters were 
to be written for, later, when he had de- 
termined upon his route. 

What was to be done now? 

“Let them send some one after him. 
Do, Mr. Simpkins, write again. If he 
had only been gone a fortnight, they could 
easily overtake him,” Mrs. Akers argued. 
And the lawyer being of much the same 
mind did send a second letter to U. 
Zellweger & Co., No. 29 Rue de Provence, 
Paris, requesting them to take measures, 
without delay, to find Captain Elyot, whose 
presence was required at home. Letters of 
explanation were already on their way to him 
at their address, Mr. Simpkins added, and so 
there were, for by this time Mrs. Akers her- 
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self had written, trusting to intercept her 
cousin Robert. She felt that a woman’s 
sympathy would be much to him at this 
time,—especially if that woman were one 
of his own kindred,—and above all, that he 
should be made to know more than the 
lawyer’s formal letter had told of the strange 
circumstances which were calling him home. 
She wrote with Mr. Simpkins’s guarded con- 
sent. For, having broken ground, as one 
might say, by discovering Captain Elyot’s 
writing-desk, other bits of evidence came at 
once to the surface to prove poor Emily 
Drake’s identity with her cousin Robert's 
wife. As if there were not enough, at the 
last moment, the day of the funeral,— 
for there had been no delay, since Cap- 
tain Elyot could not reach home in time 
and there was no change in Mrs. Drake’s 
condition,—Mr. Simpkins appeared with a 
stranger at his side. It was no other 
than Captain Apthorpe, home on a brief 
leave of absence, whom the little lawyer had 
met most unexpectedly that very morning 
on the street. 

“ T ventured to bring him,” Mr. Simpkins 


apologized, to Mrs. Akers, “in the hope that | 


he might put this question beyond a doubt. 
You do not object ?” he asked, in a lower 
tone. “Remember he has seen your cousin’s 
wife repeatedly at Fort Atchison.” 

The stranger had considerately turned his 
back and was staring out of the window 
upon the neglected garden, sere and yellow 
now, under a November sky. 

“T do not object? Oh no; why should 
I object?” But Mrs. Akers put out a 
hand to steady herself against the table—a 
hand dressed in a black glove. The finger 
of the clock had almost reached the hour. 
She could hear the feet of the men whose 
business it was to wait upon the dead, 
moving in the next room. Sometimes a 
hushed, jarring voice came out. And what 
if now, at this late moment, it should all be 
a mistake. She was faint at the thought. 
“ There was no time to lose. Come,” she 
said, and led the way across the hall into 
the gaudy drawing-room, all stiff and 
staring with its great gilt mirrors, but which 
had never been garnished for an occasion 
like this. There was no one here except 
the men who stood -at the coffin head, 
prepared to cover the face, when Mrs. 
Akers approached, with a swift, still move- 
ment. She motioned them back. Cap- 
tain Apthorpe stepped to the side of the 
coffin. He looked at the dead girl, then 
the blood flew to his face. “What is 





it? Tell me the truth,” said Mrs. Akers, in a 
strained whisper. She was facing him, com- 
pelling his eyes, full of pain and shame, to 
meet hers. “Is it not ” She could not 
speak the rest. 

“TI do not know. It is dreadful that I 
should have come here. Simpkins, why did 
you ask me? It is years since I saw her, 
and ” But Mr. Simpkins was putting 
Mrs. Akers into a chair. Her strength had 
suddenly left her. One of the men who 
had been waiting at the door brought a 
glass of water. But she put it away and 
rose with an effort. She could hear the 
wheels of the hearse grating against the 
curbstone. It had come to take poor Emily 
to the church. For Mrs. Akers had vowed 
in her heart that every respect possible now 
should be paid to her cousin’s wife. The 
people were there already. The minister 
would be waiting. “Come upstairs,” she 
said, almost wildly. “He must see Mrs. 
Drake.” 

But Captain Apthorpe demurred. 

“T beg of you, don’t.” 

He was astonished and distressed at the 
position in which he found himself. And 
would they put him to a new trial? But 
Mrs. Akers had already mounted the stairs 
and was in parley with the nurse. 

“She knows nothing, she sees nothing. 
She has not even opened her eyes,” she said 








to him in a quick distinct whisper. “ You 
are to follow the nurse.” 
It was all bewildering to the man. Who 


was it? Who had not so much as opened 
her eyes? He did not understand, at all. 
He stepped over the threshold into a dark- 
ened room, following a dimly defined figure 
moving noiselessly before him. The air 
of the room was stifled ; there was an odor 
of drugs. Was that the bed looming darkly 
before him? The nurse had stepped aside. 
He paused, waiting for her to make some 
sign. Suddenly, as she opened the blinds, 
there came a broad sweep of light across 
the bed, revealing the outlines of a still 
figure and a set, gray face with bands of 
snow-white hair on either side. Was this, 
too, death? But as he gazed with a kind 
of horrible fascination on him, the closed 
eyelids trembled slightly. Then they opened 
full upon him. 

“ Good heavens! 
he gasped aloud. 

“Go away, quick,” said the nurse, fairly 
pushing him out of the room. “And tell 
some one to run for the doctor. She’s woke 
up at last!” 


It is Mrs. Stubbs!” 
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They carried Blossom to the church where 
Uncle Jeremy had grimly worshiped so 
many years. All the neighborhood, and 
more, pressed in, for her story had spread far, 
—the broken story, which was believed for 
its very strangeness. And she was “as good 
as the best of them ”"—for one brief hour at 
least. Indeed, if she had been born to her 
honors, there could hardly have been more 
tears shed over the poor young thing. And 
then they laid her away. Poor little Blos- 
som! whose claim to be a lady was only 
acknowledged at this late moment and by 
putting her to rest in the great, grand tomb 
of the Brock family. 

And when all this was over, and not until 
then, Mrs. Akers was able to turn her 
thoughts to the widow. She had “come to 
herself,” the nurse said, when the physician 
had been brought in haste. But this was only 
partially true. “ Herself” was still a long 
way off from the fettered body, from the 
staring eyes that had no recognition in them, 
not even when the child was brought— 
frightened and shrinking at first, but soon 
only full of wonder—and placed upon the 
bed beside her. Speech had not returned, 
and whether the change were a step toward 
dissolution or recovery no one, not even the 
doctor, would dare say. They could only 
wait, while the soul lay locked in with its 
sin—if sin there were. Even this little rift 
shed no light. 

But one outward effect followed this 
change. At the physician’s expressed de- 
sire the child was brought every day now to 
spend an hour in the sick-room. At first 
awe imposed a strange quiet upon the little 
creature who was full of life at other times. 
But this soon passed away. Was it a fancy 
of the watchers, or did those expressionless 
eyes follow the movements of Emily’s child 
as it played about the room? And who 
could say that the touch of the little hands 
might not yet quicken the dead muscles, or 
the young voice call to life the sleeping con- 
sciousness ? 

The winter came on earlier than usual 
this year. It hurried with feet shod in ice 
after the spring-like days that had preceded 
poor Blossom’s death. But the time dragged 
to Mary Akers, filled though it was with 
cares. She was much worn by all she had 
passed through and the fever of expecta- 
tion which made her start at every strange 
footstep and sent the blood to her heart at 
every peal of the bell. Who could tell at 


what moment her cousin Robert might ap- 
pear? She dreaded the meeting, and yet 





he would not come unwarned. The edge 
of his grief and surprise—for there must be 
great and terrible surprise—would be taken 
off before he reached her. She began to 
talk to the child of this unknown papa 
who was coming home to see his little 
daughter, “in a big ship from over the sea.” 
There was something resonant in the 
words which caught the little maiden’s 
ear and brought her from her playthings to 
stand at Mrs. Akers’s knee. There was even 
something tangible in the idea of a ship to 
the infant mind, her picture-books having 
taught her this much. But further the young 
imagination could not go, and Mrs. Akers 
gave up her attempt at last in despair. 
Time and opportunity would do more than 
all her efforts could accomplish toward 
awakening natural affection. It was only 
necessary for Captain Elyot to come home. 
She dragged from the garret at the Brock 
house the heavy old furniture that had been 
stored away during Mrs. Drake’s rule and 
re-arranged the rooms as far as she was able 
in a likeness of what they had been in 
Uncle Jeremy’s day. If she had dared she 
would have removed every trace of the 
widow’s vulgar taste. It was all an eye- 
sore and an abomination to her. It was 
worse than that, it was a desecration. For 
this old house where her love-dream had 
begun had almost the sacredness of a temple 
to the woman. But the widow’s lease had 
not yet expired and Mrs. Akers was by no 
means sure of the height or depth to which 
her assumed authority might extend without 
being called in question. She contented 
herself, therefore, with removing the objects 
most offensive to her eyes, under a pretense, 
even to herself, of extra care. But Emily’s 
room was undisturbed. The key was turned 
in the lock and no one crossed the threshold 
after the poor girl was carried out. As the 
winter wore away more than one letter came 
over the ocean from the foreign bankers in 
regard to Captain Elyot. He had left 
Paris a fortnight before Mr. Simpkins’s first 
letter came to hand. At Marseilles he 
had taken a steamer for Alexandria. But, 
an accident occurring, the passengers were 
put ashore at a small port in Southern Italy 
to go on as best they could, some by vettu- 
rino to the nearest railway, and others, after 
a little delay, by boarding the next steamer. 
While they were still striving to find out 
which of these courses was pursued by Cap- 
tain Elyot a report traveled back to Paris 
from Alexandria that he was preparing to 
ascend the Nile. Before the truth of this 
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could be ascertained, a rumor came from 
Cairo that he had left that city for the in- 
terior, having joined an exploring party. 

If this were true he was practically be- 
yond reach for some months to come—for 
an indefinite time. The bankers were at a 
loss how to proceed. They wrote for instruc- 
tions. 

It was well toward spring when this 
letter reached Mr. Simpkins. He forwarded 
it at once to Mrs. Akers. 

“You may as well give it up, Mary. He 
will not put in an appearance for a year at 
least,” said her husband. 

“OQ, Tom! he will mever come home if 
this is true. What shall we do? Those 
foreign people are to blame. They should 
have got ahead of him, instead of following 
him at a snail’s pace. Somebody must start 
in search of him.” 

“ Suppose we go,—you and I. Not to 
the interior of Africa, perhaps, though we 
might skirt the edges of that mysterious re- 
gion,” Tom Akers added. 

“ But the child? We could never leave 
the child.” And Mrs. Akers glanced toward 
the little figure upon the floor bent nearly 
double in its efforts to nurse a huge doll. 
There was an expression of anxiety upon 
the woman’s face—a slight contraction of the 
eyebrows not unusual now. It struck her 
husband all at once that these many cares 
were beginning to tell upon his wife. The 
more reason why she should have 4 
change. 

“ Oh, she would do well enough ; or, we 
might take the little maid along. How 
would you like to go and find your papa— 
a real papa with his pockets full of sugar- 
plums?” he added to the little one who, 
aware that she was being talked about, 
through the subtle instinct so alike in animals 
and young children, had laid her doll down 
to come and stand beside him. He lifted 
her to his knee. She had been over- 
looked at first in the press of suddenly ac- 
quired responsibility, but she was growing 
very dear to these people who had no chil- 
dren of their own. 

“Oh no, that would never do,” Mrs. 
Akers said hastily. “ She could never travel 
so far. Something might happen to her. 


Besides, we should ‘be obliged to move so 
slowly on her account that we should miss 
him, very likely. No, Mr. Simpkins ought 
to go.” 

“ But he may not be able to leave his 
own affairs.” 

“ Are not these his affairs? And it would 





be made up to him. Cousin Robert would 
see that it was no loss.” She stooped and 
took the child’s face between her hands and 
kissed it almost passionately, leaving a tear 
upon the round wondering countenance. 
Ah, how could her cousin Robert regret 
any amount of money spent in bringing him 
home to the child! What would gold be 
to her if she checked the sigh half-ut- 
tered as her husband tossed a letter into her 
lap. 

“ Who is your correspondent now, Mary ? 
I did not recognize the hand.” 

“ It must be from the Bryces. You know 
I wrote to Major Bryce a fortnight ago to 
inquire for Mrs. Drake’s friends.” 

“ The list appears rather formidable,” as 
Mary Akers tore open the envelope, dis- 
closing three or four closely written sheets. 
It was indeed from Mrs. Bryce—a long 
account of the Stubbses,—as she called them, 
—and especially of Blossom’s story so far as 
it had come under the eyes of the major’s 
wife. It was so mingled with ejaculations 
of horrified surprise over what Mrs. Akers 
had written and of self-reproach that she, 
Mrs. Bryce, had not in some way averted 
these calamities, as to be almost unintelligi- 
ble. One point was made tolerably clear 
by this letter, though it filled Mary Akers’s 
gentle mind with horror. “ What will you 
think,” wrote Mrs. Bryce, “when I assure 
you that a newspaper was sent to us five 
years ago, or a little less (it was the begin- 
ning of winter, I remember) addressed in 
Mrs. Stubbs’s own hand and containing 
among the deaths (she had drawn a line 
about them to attract our attention) the 
name of Captain Elyot’s wife. She was 
ailing at the time they went East, and we 
never for a moment doubted that she had 
died. It was this moved Captain Elyot to 
leave the army, and after searching for Mrs. 
Stubbs in vain, to go abroad to forget his 
trouble. If what you write proves true, I 
am sure Mrs, Stubbs is the cause of it all. 
I shall never forgive myself for having suf- 
fered them to leave Fort Atchison, although, 
as the major said at the time,” etc., etc. 

“© Tom, how can I tend upon this 
woman when I know that she has done 
this!” said Mary Akers, allowing the letter 
to drop into her lap. 

Tom Akers threw his cigar into the fire. 

“This is bad business, Mary. We'll talk 
it over with Simpkins, and something shall 
be done, if I have to start to-morrow to bring 
Elyot home.” 

But the result of the conference with the 
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lawyer was that Mr. Simpkins himself sailed 
a week later for Havre. 

The interest of the neighborhood was in 
no degree abated in the Drakes; it was 
only transferred now to Captain Elyot and 
African explorations. Every item of news 
which bore even indirectly upon the in- 
terior of that country was seized upon, 
discussed and compared, with reference to 
this missing individual, But spring stole 
upon the town again, marshaling all its 
forces in green and trumpeting the summer 
by many an early bird—and still Captain 
Elyot did not come home. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
COMPENSATION, 


THERE is one day in each year when the 
city of which I have been writing awakens 
to a new life. It is in the beginning of sum- 
mer, upon the anniversary of the battle 
fought here so long ago. Then the old 
town arises, shakes itself free from its slum- 
bers and puts on its beautiful garments; 
flaunts its gay flags, peals its loud bells and 
utters its sentiments of liberty and loyalty 
anew. The square about the monument is 
thronged—even the grassy terrace from which 
it rises is gay with crowds of people in holi- 
day attire. Tents for penny-shows with 
startling announcements painted upon their 
sides, spring up as if by magic; booths 
in which lemonade and gingerbread are 
offered noisily for sale burst out at every 
corner; hoarse voices are shouting these 
attractions; organs are playing, dark-eyed 
children dancing to the tinkle of tam- 
bourines; soldiers are marching with drum 
and fife or brazen trumpet,—one would 
think that the quiet town had suddenly 
gone mad. It is the gay, wild carnival of a 
dream, which will vanish in a night, while 
within the houses upon the square, hospi- 
tality smiles and beckons and outdoes itself. 

The day was almost over; but with the 
shadows the crowd increased. It was not 
yet night, hardly twilight, only a softer, 
faintly shaded day, evoked, perhaps, by the 
music beginning to sound in some long- 
drawn, pathetic air from an unseen point 
beyond the monument, toward which the 
stream of people was tending. Upon the 
more deserted side of the square, within 
her long French windows thrown wide open, 
yet partially screened from the passers 
outside, Mrs. Akers had gathered a party 
of intimate friends, somewhat weary after 








the protracted excitement; the younger 
ladies, at least, contented to pose them- 
selves in graceful silence until the mild 
revelry of the evening should draw them 
forth. In the street the noisy bustle had 
died to a low, continuous sound of moving 
feet and distant voices—a kind of murmuring 
undertone to the music floating back upon 
the drowsy air. The booths were almost 
deserted. The red-faced woman of multi- 
tudinous aprons at the stand across the 
way had found a moment at last to refresh 
herself with a glass of her own ginger-beer. 
An organ-man, dusty and unkempt, yet gay 
in a scarlet waistcoat, came strolling down 
the street and halted before the balcony. 
He unslung his organ wearily, then, all his 
manner changing, suddenly struck up a 
lively air, accompanying himself with a 
marvelous whistle, while his jaded wife, 
travel-stained and sad-colored of face and 
gown, forced a momentary gayety, as she 
took up her old tambourine. In a moment 
the stragglers along the now quiet street 
flocked together, others drew near, attracted 
by the merry tones, reviving the spirit of the 
waning day. The young people who had 
sat listlessly behind the half-drawn curtains 
stepped out of the windows. More than one 
glance of bold admiration, possibly of envy, 
was thrown upward to the balcony, with its 
clouds of pink and white and crimson, 
its bright eyes and gay smiles, as the languor 
of the moment before was thrown off. It 
was a pretty picture, a bit of bright color in 
the gray and darkening street. So one 
man, at least, seemed to regard it,—a gentle- 
man, and apparently a foreigner,—for after 
gazing, with more than the interest of an 
ordinary passer, and screened from sight by 
the deeper shadows of a friendly tree, he 
crossed the street, and, making his way 
through the crowd, mounted the steps to 
the open door and entered the house. No 
one of the party upon the balcony had 
observed him. The organ had come to the 
end of its merry tunes. As it ceased play- 
ing, the hilarity of the two principal actors in 
the scene vanished in an instant—as though 
they had been moved by invisible wires 
connecting them with the organ. The man, 
heavy and stiff and stupid all at once, 
adjusted the straps to his shoulders and 
moved on, half bent, through the dispersing 
crowd; the woman raised her battered tam- 
bourine in both hands, with a smile upon 
her lips in which the dull eyes had no part. 
Every body leaned out and down. A shower 
of pennies pattered into the tambourine. 
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The stranger in the meantime had ad- 
vanced from within to the parted curtains 
and stood regarding the group of hand- 
some, comfortable people with a curiosity 
that appeared almost eager. Recognition 
seemed to kindle the expression of his 
bronzed face as his eye passed from one to 
another, resting last and with curious atten- 
tion upon Mrs. Akers, who stood with one 
hand upon the balcony-rail and with her 
head turned aside to watch this weary, 
unwomanly figure tramping away. 

Some slight, fresh movement, or perhaps 
the momentary hush of voices at the appear- 
ance of this stranger where all were old 
friends, recalled her to herself. 

“Good evening,” she said, graciously, ad- 
vancing to meet him, yet puzzled to know 
which of her half-remembered acquaintances 
this could be. 

He was looking with kindly, curious eyes 
into her face. 

“Is this Mrs. Akers? May I venture to 
call you Cousin Mary? My name is Elyot, 
Robert Elyot.” 

“ Then you received ourletters at last,” she 
gasped—forgetting everything—the friends 
around her—everything, but this matter 
which had lain like a stone upon her, and 
had only been rolled away for a little hour. 

“Your letters? No. Did you write to 
me? That was kind.” He still grasped 
her hand. There were tears in the man’s 
eyes. To find himself at home again and 
welcomed like this; to know that some one 
had thought of him when he had believed 
himself alone in the world and uncared for, 
was almost too much of joy. 

Mary Akers fell to trembling. 

“You have seen Mr. Simpkins ?” 

“No; they told me at his office that he 
had gone abroad.” 

“And he missed you! But the letters—in 
Paris, at your banker’s ?” 

“They'll follow me, I dare say. I came 
directly from the East, by way of Gibraltar 
and England.” 

But what was it? She had some ill news 
for him, he could see. She had become 
quite white—even to the lips that had for- 
gotten to smile on him. Had the banks 
that held his money failed? Had his riches, 
valued so lightly now, taken to themselves 
wings? Ah, well, he had borne a heavier loss! 

“One moment,” he said quietly, “ till I 
have spoken with these friends. He called 
each one by name pouring out his greetings 
with a warmth of which he was half ashamed 
a moment later, for there seemed a strange 





constraint upon them all. One after another 
they made some awkward excuse and slipped 
away, until he found himself alone with 
Mrs. Akers. 

“Sit here,” she said, pushing forward the 
ottoman deserted by the last one. And yet, 
how could she tell him! 

The shadows had grown closer and closer. 
The moon, like a ghost of herself, appeared 
overhead, with a train of trembling stars. 
Still the crowd streamed by, glancing up to 
stare or nod arid smile, as the case might 
be. A child strolled slowly across the dusty 
street, timid, often pausing, yet beguiled at 
every step by some unusual sight, enjoying 
a stolen liberty. It was Emily Drake’s 
child who had eluded its nurse and escaped 
from the Brock house, who hung, shyly, in 
view of the stranger, upon the iron railing 
of the steps now, waiting to attract Mrs. 
Akers’s eye. There was something in the 
poise of the head, there was everything in 
the sweet, upturned face to recall Blossom. 
The man leaning back in his seat started up. 

“Who are you, dear? What is your 
name?” 

His voice held a tone sharper than curios- 
ity. The child swung slowly back and forth 
for a moment, then lifting her eyes—so like 
Blossom’s !—she replied in the solemn, delib- 
erate tone peculiar to childhood : 

“ Remember.” 

“ Remember /” repeated the man. O, my 
God! don’t I remember !” 

“Come here, dear.” Mrs. Akers beck- 
oned the child into the house. And then, 
in the half-darkened room, with the little 
one in her arms and the music and shouts 
and many a gay laugh floating in from the 
street outside,—a jarring accompaniment,— 
she told the story I have tried to tell here, 
with self-reproaches and with bitter tears. 

And Blossom, if she did indeed look 
down upon the heart-broken man who 
heard it, could have had no doubt of his 
faithful love—of whom she had said: “ How 
sorry he would be to return some day and 
find the baby and not me!” 


The Brock house was closed once more ; 
for Captain Elyot took his child and went 
abroad again a few weeks later, when 
the widow’s death had set him free. Per- 
haps because she had been Blossom’s 
mother,—though she had ruined her life 
and his,—perhaps the awful fear and shame 
of visiting his anger upon this poor, death- 
bound creature made him tend her faithfully 
while she lived. Did she knowhim? Did 
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she feel the living coals he heaped upon her 
head? No one could say. She died and 
made no sign. 

The house was closed; and foolish stories 
crept about that it was haunted. It was said 
that Emily appeared at night-fall at the win- 
dows overlooking the garden. “If I could 
believe it,” said Captain Elyot, to whom 
these idle tales came in time, “how gladly 


” 


would I return there! 


At one of the Elysée balls at Paris during 
the winter of 187-, a young girl of exquisite 
figure and sweet, thoughtful face, came out 
from the Salon of Salutation, leaning upon 
the arm of a middle-aged gentleman whose 
bearing was almost military in its erectness. 

“Who is she ?—that charming girl in a 
robe of sea-foam—is it not?—and with 
something like phosphorescence shining 
upon her bosom and in her hair?” asked a 
young American newly arrived in Paris of 
the young Count d’Alembert by his side. 

“Pardon me, but one would know that 
you had been only twenty-four hours in 
Paris,” was the reply. “That is the ‘ beau- 
tiful American’ (distinguished individuals 
are referred to only by their titles). Your 
country-woman,—though she has spent the 
most of her life on the continent. Her 
father, Captain Elyot—you thought him her 
lover? A mistake often made. There is a 
story”— the count shrugged his shoul- 
ders—“told in a thousand ways. It is 
enough to know that he had nearly lost 
her, as a child. Now he attends her every- 
where. Observe the expression of her face 


THE 





as she addresses him. Ah, my friend, one 
would do much to win such a regard as 
that. But she is already affianced, and 
to one of your own countrymen. He is 
approaching now, with a yellow mustache 
and a distinguished air.” There was a roll 
of r-r’s behind the Frenchman’s white teeth. 
“ For myself, I abhor a yellow mustache! 
You recognize him? Ah yes, yes; General 
Orme was well known in your late war. 
They say that he was a friend of her father 
when they were both younger; and they 
sometimes add that he loved her mother. 
But who can tell ?” 

The young American’s eyes followed 
the beautiful girl She had dropped her 
hand from her father’s arm and stood, the 
center of a group, her face animated, her 
eyes beaming to brilliancy yet drooping 
shyly as they were turned from time to time 
upon her lover—a man of noble presence 
but evidently of twice her age. “ Beauti- 
ful?” repeated Count d’Alembert, echoing 
an exclamation at his side. “ You may well 
say that. She has created a sensation this 
season—her only one for the present. They 
sail in a few weeks for America—imme- 
diately after the marriage. The father accom- 
panies them. But that goes without saying : 
they are never separated. Yes, yes; she is 
most beautiful; and as charming in con- 
versation as in face and manner, I can affirm, 
since I have the honor of her acquaintance. 
Present you? Ah, my friend, why lay up 
for yourself pains which must be unavailing ? 
Let me whisper in your ear; / have deen near 
the candle /” 


END. 





IS IT GOING TO RAIN? 


I suspect that like most countrymen I 
was born with a chronic anxiety about the 
weather. Is it going to rain or snow, be 
hot or cold, wet or dry ?—are inquiries upon 
which I would fain get the views of every 
man I meet, and I find that most men are 
fired with the same desire to get my views 
upon the same set of subjects. To a 
countryman the weather means something, 
—to a farmer especially. The latter has 
sowed and planted and reaped and vended 
nothing but weather all his life. The 
weather must lift the mortgage on his farm, 
and pay his taxes, and feed and clothe his 





family. Of what use is his labor unless 
seconded by the weather? Hence there is 
speculation in his eye whenever he looks at 
the clouds, or the moon, or the sunset, or 
the stars; for even the milky way, in his 
view, may point the direction of the wind 
to-morrow, and hence is closely related to 
the price of butter. He may not take the 
sage’s advice to “ hitch his wagon to a star,” 
but he pins his hopes to the moon and 
plants and sows by its phases. 

Then the weather is that phase of Nature 
in which she appears not the immutable 
fate we are so wont to regard her, but on 
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the contrary something quite human and 
changeable, not to say womanish,—a creat- 
ure of moods, of caprices, of cross purposes ; 
gloomy and downcast to-day, and all light 
and joy to-morrow; caressing and tender 
one moment, and severe and frigid the 
next ; one day iron, the next day vapor ; in- 
consistent, inconstant, incalculable, full of 
genius, full of folly, full of extremes, to be 
read and understood, not by rule, but by 
subtle signs and indirections, by a look, a 
glance, a presence, as we read and under- 
stand a man ora woman. Some days are 
like a rare poetic mood. There is a felicity 
and an exhilaration about them from morn- 
ing till night. They are positive and fill 
one with celestial fire. Other days are 
negative and drain one of his electricity. 
Sometimes the elements show a marked 
genius for fair weather, as in the fall and 
early winter of 1877, when October, grown 
only a little stern, lasted till in January. 
Every shuftle of the cards brought these mild, 
brilliant days uppermost. There was not 
enough frost to stop the plow, save once 
perhaps, till the new year set in. Occasion- 
ally a fruit-tree put out a blossom and de- 
veloped young fruit. The warring of the 
elements was chiefly done on the other side 
of the globe, where it formed an accompani- 
ment to the human war raging there. In 
our usually merciless skies was written only 
peace and good-will to men, for months. 
What a creature of habit, too, Nature is as 
she appears in the weather! If she miscarry 
once she will twice and thrice, and a dozen 
times. In a wet time it rains to-day because 
it rained yesterday, and will rain to-morrow 
because it rained to-day. Are the crops in 


any part of the country drowning? They 
shall continue to drown. Are they burning 
up? They shall continue to burn. The 


elements get in a rut and can’t get out with- 
out a shock. I know a farmer who, in a 
dry time, when the clouds gather and look 
threatening, gets out his watering-pot at 
once, because, he says, “it wont rain, and 
*tis an excellent time to apply the water.” 
Of course, there comes a time when the 
farmer is wrong, but he is right four times 
out of five. 

But I am not going to abuse the weather ; 
rather to praise it, and make some amends 
for the many ill-natured things I have said 
within hearing of the clouds, when I have 
been caught in the rain or been parched and 
withered by the drought. 

When Mr. Field’s “ Village Dogmatist ” 
was asked what caused the rain, or the fog, 





—I forget which,—he leaned upon his cane 
and answered with an air of profound wis- 
dom that “ when the atmosphere and hem- 
isphere come together it causes the earth to 
sweat, and thereby produces the rain,”—or 
the fog as the case may be. The explanation 
is a little vague, as his biographer suggests, 
but it is picturesque, and there can be little 
doubt that two somethings do come in con- 
tact that produce a sweating when it rains 
or is foggy. More than that, the philosophy 
is simple and comprehensive, which Goethe 
said was the main matter in such things. 
Goethe’s explanation is still more pictur- 
esque, but I doubt if it is a bit better phil- 
osophy. “I compare the earth and her 
atmosphere,” he said to Eckermann, “to a 
great living being perpetually inhaling and 
exhaling. If she inhale she draws the at- 
mosphere to her, so that coming near her 
surface it is condensed to clouds and rain. 
This state I call water-affirmative.” The 
opposite state, when the earth exhales and 
sends the watery vapors upward so that 
they are dissipated through the whole space 
of the higher atmosphere, he called “ water- 
negative.” 

This is good literature, and worthy the 
great poet ; the science of it I would not be 
so willing to vouch for. 

The poets, more perhaps than the scien- 
tists, have illustrated and held by the great 
law of alternation, of ebb and flow, of turn 
and return, in nature. An equilibrium, or 
what is the same thing, a straight line, nat- 
ure abhors more than she does a vacuum. 
If the moisture of the air were uniform, or 
the heat uniform, that is, im eguilibrio, how 
could it rain? what would turn the scale? 
But these things are heaped up, are in waves. 
There is always a preponderance one 
way or the other; always “a steep inequal- 
ity.” Down this incline the rain comes, 
and up the other side it goes. The high 
barometer travels like the crest of a sea, 
and the low barometer like the trough. 
When the scale kicks the beam in one place, 
it is correspondingly depressed in some other. 
When the east is burning up, the west is 
generally drowning out. The weather we 
say is always in extremes; it never rains but 
it pours; but this is only the abuse of a 
law on the part of the elements, which is at 
the bottom of all the life and motion on the 
globe. 

The rain itself comes in shorter or longer 
waves—now fast, now slow—and sometimes 
in regular throbs or pulse-beats. The fall 
and winter rains are, as a rule, the most 
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deliberate and general, but the spring and 
summer rains are always more or less im- 
pulsive and capricious. One will see the 
rain stalking across the hills or coming up 
the valley in single file as it were. Another 
time it moves in vast masses or solid columns, 
with broad open spaces between. I have 
seen a spring snow-storm lasting nearly all 
day that swept down in rapid intermittent 
sheets or gusts. The waves or pulsations 
of the storm were nearly vertical and were 
very marked. 

But the great fact about the rain is that 
it is the most beneficent of all the operations 
of nature; more immediately- than sunlight 
even, it means lifeand growth. Moisture is 
the Eve of the physical world, the soft teem- 
ing principle given to wife to Adam or heat, 
and the mother of all that lives. Sunshine 
abounds everywhere, but only where the 
rain or dew follows is there life. The earth 
had the sun long before it had the humid 
cloud, and will doubtless continue to have 
it after the last drop of moisture has per- 
ished or been dissipated. The moon has 
sunshine enough, but no rain; hence it is a 
dead world—a lifeless cinder. It is doubt- 
less true that certain of the planets, as 
Saturn and Jupiter, have not yet reached 
the condition of the cooling and ameliorating 
rains. If they have showers there, they 
are probably down-pourings of “ muriatic, 
nitric and sulphuric acid, not only intensely 
hot, but fiercely burning through their 
chemical activity.” Think of a dew that 
would blister and destroy like the oil of 
vitriol! There are clouds and vapors in 
the sun itself, and storms and tornadoes, 
but the earth could not live in them 
while you are counting one. Our earth 
itself has doubtless passed through the, 
period of the fiery and consuming rains, 
but that period is far behind usnow. When 
this fearful fever was past and the earth 
began to “sweat;” when these soft, deli- 
cious drops began to come down, or this 
impalpable rain of the cloudless nights to 
fall, the period of organic life was inaugu- 
rated. Then there was hope and a promise 
of the future. The first rain was the turn- 
ing point, the spell was broken, relief was 
at hand. Then the blazing furies of the 
fore world began to give place to the gentler 
divinities of later times. 

The first water,—how much it means! 
Seven-tenths of man himself is water. Sev- 
en-tenths of the human race rained down 
but yesterday! It is much more probable 


that Cesar will flow out of a bung-hole 





than that any part of his remains will ever 
stop one. Our life is indeed a vapor, a 
breath, a little moisture condensed upon 
the pane. We carry ourselves as in a phial. 
Cleave the flesh, and how quickly we spill 
out! Man begins as a fish, and he swims 
in a sea of vital fluids as long as his life 
lasts. His first food is milk; so is his last 
and all between. He can taste and assimi- 
late and absorb nothing but liquids. The 
same is true throughout all organic nature. 
’Tis water-power that makes every wheel 
move. Without this great solvent, there is 
no life. I admire immensely this line of 
Walt Whitman: 


“The slumbering and liquid trees.” 


The tree and its fruit are like a sponge 
which the rains have filled. Through them 
and through all living bodies there goes on 
the commerce of vital growth, tiny vessels, 
fleets and succession of fleets, laden with 
material bound for distant shores, to build 
up, and repair, and restore the waste of the 
physical frame. 

Then the rain means relaxation ; the ten- 
sion in Nature and in all her creatures is 
lessened. The trees drop their leaves, or 
let go their ripened fruit. The tree itself 
will fall in a still, damp day, when but yes- 
terday it withstood a gale of wind. A moist 
south wind penetrates even the mind and 
makes its grasp less tenacious. It ought to 
take less to kill a man on a rainy day than 
on a clear. The direct support of the sun 
is withdrawn ; life is under a cloud; a mas- 
culine mood gives place to something like a 
feminine. In this sense, rain is the grief, 
the weeping of Nature, the relief of a bur- 
dened or agonized heart. But tears from 
Nature’s eyelids are always remedial and 
prepare the way for brighter, purer skies. 

I think rain is as necessary to the mind 
as to vegetation. Who does not suffer in 
his spirit in a drought and feel restless and 
unsatisfied? My very thoughts become 
thirsty and crave the moisture. It is hard 
work to be generous, or neighborly, or 
patriotic in a dry time, and as for growing 
im any of the finer graces or virtues, who can 
do it? One’s very manhood shrinks, and 
if he is ever capable of a mean act or of 
narrow views, it is then. 

Oh, the terrible drought, when the sky 
turns to brass; when the clouds are like 
withered leaves; when the sun sucks the 
earth’s blood like a vampire; when rivers 
shrink, streams fail, springs perish; when 
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the grass whitens and crackles under your 
feet ; when the turf turns to dust ; when the 
fields are like tinder; when the air is the 
breath of an oven; when even the merciful 
dews are withheld, and the morning is no 
fresher than the evening ; when the friendly 
road is a desert and the green woods like a 
sick chamber; when the sky becomes tar- 
nished and opaque with dust and smoke ; 
when the shingles on the houses curl up, 
the clapboards warp, the paint blisters, the 
joints open; when the cattle rove disconso- 
late and the hive-bee comes home empty ; 
when the earth gapes and all nature looks 
widowed, and deserted, and heart-broken, 
—in such a time, what thing that has life 
does not sympathize and suffer with the 
general distress ? 

The drought of the summer and early fall 
of ’76 was one of those severe stresses of 
weather that make the oldest inhabitant 
search his memory for a parallel. For 
nearly three months there was no rain to 
wet the ground. Large forest-trees withered 
and cast their leaves. In spots, the mount- 
ains looked as if they had been scorched by 
fire. The salt sea-water came up the Hud- 
son ninety miles, when ordinarily it scarcely 
comes forty. If the river-water had entirely 
failed, I suppose the sea would have flowed 
quite to Albany—a proof that this great 
water-course is only a long arm of the At- 
lantic, that probably once reached through 
the Champlain valley into Canada—a big, 
deep moat or crack which Nature meant to 
be the western limit of New England. 
Toward the last, the capacity of the atmos- 
phere to absorb and dissipate the smoke 
was exhausted, and innumerable fires in 
forests and peat-swamps made the days and 
the weeks—not blue, but a dirty yellowish 
white. There was not enough moisture in 
the air to take the sting out of the smoke, 
and it smarted the nose. The sun was red 
and dim even at midday, and at his rising 
and setting he was as harmless to the eye as 
a crimson shield or a painted moon. The 
meteorological conditionsseemed the farthest 
possible remove from those that produce 
rain, oreven dew. Every sign was negatived. 
Some malevolent spirit seemed abroad in 
the air, that rendered abortive every effort 
of the gentler divinities to send succor. 
The clouds would gather back in the mount- 
ains, the thunder would growl, the tall 
masses would rise up and advance threaten- 
ingly, then suddenly cower, their strength 
and purpose ooze away; they flattened 
out, the hot, parched breath of the earth 





smote them; the dark, heavy masses were 
re-resolved into thin vapor and the sky 
came through where but a few moments 
before there had appeared to be deep 
behind deep of water-logged clouds. Some- 
times a cloud would pass by, and one could 
see trailing beneath and behind it a sheet of 
rain, like something let down that did not 
quite touch the earth, the hot air vaporizing 
the drops before they reached the ground. 

Two or three times the wind got in the 
south and those low, dun-colored clouds that 
are nothing but harmless fog came hurrying 
up and covered the sky, and city folk and 
women folk said the rain was at last near. 
But the wise ones knew better. The clouds 
had no backing, the clear sky was just be- 
hind them; they were only the night-cap 
of the south wind which the sun burnt up 
before ten o’clock. 

Every storm has a foundation that is 
deeply and surely laid, and those shallow sur- 
face clouds that have no root in the depths 
of the sky deceive none but the unwary. 

At other times, when the clouds were not 
re-absorbed by the sky, and the rain seemed 
imminent, they would suddenly curdle, and 
when the clouds curdle the clerk of the 
weather has a sour stomach and you need 
expect no good turn from him. Time and 
again I saw them do that, saw their conti- 
nuity broken up, saw them separate into 
small masses—in fact saw a process of dis- 
integration and disofganization going on, 
and my hope of rain was over for that day. 
Vast spaces would be affected suddenly; it 
was like a stroke of paralysis; motion was 
retarded, the breeze died down, the thunder 
ceased, and the storm was blighted on the 
very threshold of success. 

I suppose there is some compensation in 
a drought; Nature doubtless profits by it in 
some way. It is a good time to thin out 
her garden and give the law of the survival 
of the fittest a chance to come into play. 
How the big trees and big plants do rob 
the little ones! there is not drink enough to 
go around and the strongest will have what 
there is. It is arest to vegetation, too, a 
kind of torrid winter that is followed by a 
fresh awakening. Every tree and plant 
learns a lesson from it, learns to shoot its 
roots down deep into the perennial supplies 
of moisture and life. : 

But when the rain does come, the warm, 
sun-distilled rain; the far-traveling, vapor- 
born rain; the impartial, undiscriminating, 
unstinted rain; equable, bounteous, myriad- 
eyed, searching out every plant and every 
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spear of grass, finding every hidden thing 
that needs water, falling upon the just and 
upon the unjust, sponging off every leaf of 
every tree in the forest and every growth in 
the fields; music to the ear, a perfume to 
the smell, an enchantment to the eye; heal- 
ing the earth, cleansing the air, renewing 
the fountains ; honey to the bee, manna to 
the herds and life to all creatures—what 
spectacle so fills the heart? “ Rain, rain, 
O, dear Zeus, down on the plowed fields 
of the Athenians, and on the plains.” 

There is a fine sibilant chorus audible in 
the sod and in the dust of the road and in 
the porous plowed fields. Every grain of 
soil and every root and rootlet purrs in sat- 
isfaction. Because something more than 
water comes down when it rains; you can- 
not produce this effect by simple water ; the 
good-will of the elements, the consent and 
approbation of all the skyey influences, come 
down; the harmony, the adjustment, the 
perfect understanding of the soil beneath 
and the air that swims above are implied in 
the marvelous benefaction of the rain. ‘The 
earth is ready ; the moist winds have wooed 
it and prepared it, the electrical conditions 
are as they should be, and there are love and 
passion in the surrender of the summer 
clouds. How the drops are absorbed into 
the ground! You cannot, I say, succeed 
like this with your hose or sprinkling pot. 
There is no ardor or electricity in the drops, 
no ammonia, or ozone or other nameless 
properties borrowed from the air. 

Then one has not the gentleness and 
patience of Nature; we puddle the ground 
in our hurry, we seal it up and exclude the 
air and the plants are worse off than before. 
When the sky is overcast and it is getting 
ready to rain, the moisture rises in the ground, 
the earth opens her pores and seconds the 
desire of the clouds. 

Indeed, I have found there is but little 
virtue in a sprinkling pot after the drought 
has reached a certain pitch. The soil will 
not absorb the water. ‘Tis like throwing it 
on a hot stove. I once concentrated my 
efforts upon a single hill of corn and deluged 
it with water night and morning for several 
days, yet its leaves curled up and the ears 
failed the same as the rest. Something 
may be done, without doubt, if one begins 
in time, but the relief seems strangely inade- 
quate to the means often used. In rainless 
countries good crops are produced by irri- 
gation, but here man can imitate in a 
measure the patience and bounty of Nature, 
and with night to aid him can make his 
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thirsty fields drink, or rather can pour the 
water down their throats. 

I have said the rain is as necessary to man 
as to vegetation. You cannot have a rank, 
sappy race like the English or German with- 
out plenty of moisture in the air and in the 
soil. Good viscera and an abundance of 
blood are closely related to meteorological 
conditions; unction of character, and a flow 
of animal spirits, too, and I suspect that 
much of the dry and rarified humor of New 
England, as well as the thin and sharp phys- 
iognomies, are climatic results. We have 
rain enough, but not equability of tempera- 
ture or moisture,—no steady abundant sup- 
ply of humidity in the air. In places in 
Great Britain it is said to rain on an average 
three days out of four the year through, yet 
the depth of rain-fall is no greater than in this 
country where it rains but the one day out 
of four. John Bull shows those three rainy 
days both in his temper and in his bodily 
habit; he is better for them in many ways, 
and perhaps not quite so good in a few 
others: they make him juicy and vascular, 
and may be a little opaque; but we, in this 
country, could well afford a few of his neg- 


| ative qualities for the sake of his stomach 


and full-bloodedness. 

We have such faith in the virtue of the 
rain and in the capacity of the clouds to 
harbor and transport material good that we 
more than half believe the stories of the 
strange and anomalous things that have 
fallen in showers. There is no credible 
report that it has ever yet rained pitchforks, 
but many other curious things have fallen. 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, and substances that 
were neither, have been picked up by vera- 
cious people after a storm. Manna, blood, 
and honey, frogs, newts, and fish-worms are 
among the curious things the clouds are sup- 
posed to yield. If the clouds scooped up 
their water as the flying express train does, 
these phenomena could be easier explained. 
I myself have seen curious things. Riding 
along the road, one day, on the heels of a 
violent summer tempest, I saw the ground 
swarming with minute hopping creatures. I 
got out and captured my hands full. They 
proved to be tree-toads, many of them no 
larger than crickets, and none of them larger 
than a bumble-bee. There seemed to be 
thousands of them. The mark of the tree- 
toad was the round flattened ends of their 
toes. I took some of them home, but they 
died the next day. Where did they come 
from? I imagined the violent wind swept 
them off the trees in the woods to windward 
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of the road. But this is only a guess; may 
be they crept out of the ground, or from 
under the wall near by, and were out to wet 
their jackets. 

I have never yet heard of a frog coming 
down chimney in a shower. Some circum- 
stantial evidence may be pretty conclusive, 
Thoreau says, as when you find a trout in 
the milk, and if you find a frog or toad 
behind the fire-board immediately after a 
shower, you may well ask him to explain 
himself. 

When I was a boy, I used to wonder if 
the clouds were hollow and carried their 
water as in a cask, because, had we not 
often heard of clouds bursting and pro- 
ducing havoc and ruins beneath them ? The 
hoops gave way, perhaps, or the head was 
pressed out. Goethe says, that when the 
barometer rises the clouds are spun off from 
the top downward like a distaff of flax; but 
this is more truly the process when it rains. 
When fair weather is in the ascendant, the 
clouds are simply re-absorbed by the air; 
but, when it rains, they are spun off into 
something more compact; ’tis like the 
threads that issue from the mass of flax or 
roll of wool, only here there are innumera- 
ble threads and the fingers that hold them 
never tire. The great spinning-wheel, too, 
what a humming it makes at times, and 
how the footsteps of the invisible spinner re- 
sound through the cloud-pillared chambers! 

The clouds are thus literally spun up into 
water, and were they not constantly recruited 
from the atmosphere as the storm-center 
travels along, was new wool not forthcom- 
ing from the white sheep and the black 
sheep that the winds herd at every point, 
all rains would be brief and local; the storm 
would quickly exhaust itself, as we some- 
times see a thunder-cloud do in summer. 
A storm will originate in the far West or 
South-west—those hatching-places of all our 
storms—and travel across the continent, and 
across the Atlantic to Europe, pouring down 
incalculable quantities of rain as it progresses 
and recruiting as it wastes. It is a moving 
vortex into which the outlying moisture of the 
atmosphere is being constantly drawn and 
precipitated. Itis not properly the storm that 
travels, but the low pressure, the storm im- 
pulse, the meteorological magnet, that makes 
the storm wherever its presence may be. 
The clouds are not watering-carts, that are 
driven all the way from Arizona or Colorado 
to Europe, but growths, developments that 
spring up as the Storm-deity moves his wand 
across the land. In advance of the storm, 





you may often see the clouds grow; the con- 
densation of the moisture into vapor is a 
visible process ; slender, speculum-like clouds 
expand, deepen and lengthen; in the rear 
of the low pressure, the reverse process, or 
the wasting of the clouds, may be witnessed. 
In summer, the recruiting of a thunder- 


storm is often very marked. I have seen 
the clouds file as straight across the sky 
toward a growing storm or thunder-head 
in the honzon, as soldiers hastening to the 
point of attack or defense. They would 
grow more and more black and threatening 
as they advanced, and actually seemed to 
be driven by more urgent winds than cer- 
tain other clouds. They were, no doubt, 
more in the line of the storm influence. 

All’ our general storms are cyclonic in 
their character, that is, rotary and progress- 
ive. Their type may be seen in every 
little whirlpool that goes down the swollen 
current of the river, and in our hemisphere 
they revolve in the same direction, namely, 
from right to left, or in opposition to the 
hands of a watch. When the water finds 
an outlet through the bottom of a dam, a 
suction or whirling vortex is developed, 
that generally goes round in the same 
direction. A morning-glory or a hop-vine 
or a pole-bean winds around its support 
in the same course, and cannot be made 
to wind in any other. In the southern 
hemisphere, the cyclone revolves in the 
other direction, or from left to right. How 
do they revolve at the equator, then? They 
do not revolve at all. This is the point of 
zero, and cyclones are never formed nearer 
than the third parallel of latitude. Whether 
also hop-vines refuse to wind about the 
pole there, I am unable to say. 

All our cyclones originate in the far 
south-west and travel north-east. Why did 
we wait for the Weather Bureau to tell us 
this fact? Do not all the filmy, hazy, cirrus 
and cirro-stratus clouds first appear from the 
general direction of the sunset? Who ever 
saw them pushing their opaque filaments 
over the sky from the east or north? Yet, 
do we not have “north-easters” both win- 
ter and summer? ‘True, but the storm does 
not come from that direction. In such a 
case, we get that segment of the cyclonic 
whirl. A north-easter in one place may be 
an easter, a norther, or a souther, in some 
other locality. See through those drifting, 
drenching clouds that come hurrying out of 
the north-east, and there are the boss-clouds, 
above them, the great captains themselves, 
moving serenely on in the opposite direction. 
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Electricity is of course an important 
agent in storms. It is the great organizer 
and ring-master. How a clap of thunder 
will shake down the rain! It gives the 
clouds a smart rap; it jostles the vapor so 
that the particles fall together more quickly ; 
it makes the drops let go in double and 
treble ranks. Nature likes to be helped in 
that way,—likes to have the water agitated 
when she is freezing it or heating it, and 
the clouds smitten when she is compressing 
them into rain. So does a shock of sur- 
prise quicken the pulse in man, and in the 
crisis of action help him to a decision. 

What a spur and impulse the summer 
shower is! How its coming quickens and 
hurries up the slow, jogging country life! 
The traveler along the dusty road arouses 
from his reverie at the warning rumble 
behind the hills; the children hasten from 
the field or from the school ; the farmer steps 
lively and thinks fast. In the hay-field, at 
the first signal-gun of the elements, what a 
commotion! How the horse-rake rattles, 
how the pitchforks fly, how the white 
sleeves play and twinkle in the sun or 
against the dark background of the coming 
storm! One man does the work of two or 
three. It is a race with the elements, and 
the hay-makers do not like to be beaten. 
The rain that is life to the grass when grow- 
ing is poison to it after it becomes cured 
hay, and it must be got under shelter, or 
put up into snug cocks, if possible, before 
the storm overtakes it. 

The rains of winter are cold and odorless. 
One prefers the snow which warms and cov- 
ers, but can there be anything more delicious 
than the first warm April rain, the first offer- 
ing of the softened and pacified clouds of 
spring? The weather has been dry, per- 
haps, for two or three weeks; we have had 
a touch of the dreaded drought thus early ; 
the roads are dusty, the streams again 
shrunken, and forest fires send up columns 
of smoke on every hand; the frost has all 
been out of the ground many days; the 
snow has all disappeared from the mount- 
ains ; the sun is warm, but the grass does 
not grow, nor the early seeds come up. 
The quickening spirit of the rain is needed. 
Presently the wind gets in the south-west, 
and, late in the day, we have our first ver- 
nal shower, gentle and leisurely, but every 
drop condensed from warm tropic vapors 
and charged with the very essence of spring. 
Then what a perfume fills the air! One's 
nostrils are not half large enough to take it 
in. The smoke, washed by the rain, be- 





comes the breath of woods, and the soil 
and the newly plowed fields give out an 
odor that dilates the sense. How the buds 
of the trees swell, how the grass greens, 
how the birds rejoice! Hear the robins 
laugh! This will bring out the worms and 
the insects, and start the foliage of the trees. 
A summer shower has more copiousness 
and power, but this has the charm of fresh- 
ness and of all first things. 

The laws of storms, up to a certain point, 
have come to be pretty well understood, 
but there is yet no science of the weather, 
any more than there is of human nature. 
There is about as much room for specula- 
tion in the one case as in the other. The 
causes and agencies are subtle and obscure, 
and we shall, perhaps, have the meta- 
physics of the subject before we have the 
physics. 

But as there are persons who can read 
human nature pretty well, so there are those 
who can read the weather. 

It is a masculine subject, and quite beyond 
the province of woman. Ask those who 
spend their time in the open air—the farmer, 
the sailor, the soldier, the walker; ask the 
birds, the beasts, the tree-toads ; they know, 
if they will only tell. The farmer diagnoses 
the weather daily, as the doctor a patient ; 
he feels the pulse of the wind, he knows 
when the clouds have a scurfy tongue, or 
when the cuticle of the day is feverish and 
dry or soft and moist. Certain days he 
calls “weather breeders,” and they are 
usually the fairest days in the calendar— 
all sunand sky. They are too fair; they are 
suspiciously so. They come in the fall and 
spring, and always mean mischief. When 
a day of almost unnatural brightness and 
clearness in either of these seasons follows 
immediately after a storm, it is a sure indi- 
cation that another storm follows close— 
follows to-morrow. In keeping with this 
fact is the rule of the barometer, that if the 
mercury suddenly rises very high, the fair 
weather will not last. It is a high peak 
that indicates a corresponding depression 
close at hand. I observed one of these 
angelic mischief-makers the past October. 
The second day after a heavy fall of rain 
was the fairest of the fair—not a speck or 
film in all the round of the sky. Where 
have all the clouds and vapors gone to so 
suddenly ? I thought, but knew they were 
plotting together somewhere behind the 
horizon. The sky was a deep ultramarine 
blue; the air so transparent that distant 
objects seemed near, and the afternoon 
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shadows were sharp and clear. At night 
the stars were unusually numerous and 
bright (a sure sign of an approaching 
storm). The sky was laid bare, as the tidal 
wave empties the shore of its water before 
it heaps it up upon it. A violent storm of 
wind and rain, the next day, followed this 
delusive brightness. So the weather, like 
human nature, may be suspiciously transpar- 
ent. A saintly day may undo you. A few 
clouds do not mean rain; but when there 
are absolutely none, when even the haze 
and filmy vapors are suppressed or held 
back, then beware. 

Then, the weather-wise know there are 
two kinds of clouds, rain clouds and wind 
clouds, and that the latter are always the 
most portentous. In summer, they are 
black as night; they look as if they would 
blot out the very earth. They raise a 
great dust, and set things flying and slam- 
ming for a moment, and that is all. They 
are the veritable wind-bags of AZolus. There 
is something in the look of rain clouds 
that is unmistakable,—a firm, gray, tightly 
woven look that makes you remember your 
umbrella. Not too high, nor too low, not 
black, nor blue, but the form and hue of wet, 
unbleached linen. You see the river water 
in them; they are heavy laden, and move 
slow. Sometimes they develop what are 
called ‘“ mares’ tails,’—small cloud-forms 
here and there against a heavy background, 
that look like the stroke of a brush, or the 
streaming tail of a charger. Sometimes a 
few under-clouds will be combed and 
groomed by the winds or other meteoric 
agencies at work, as if for a race. I have 
seen coming storms develop well-defined 
vertebra,—a long backbone of cloud, with 
the articulations and processes clearly 
marked. Any of these forms changing, 
growing, denote rain, because they show 
unusual agencies at work. ‘The storm is 
brewing and fermenting. “See those cow- 
licks,” said an old farmer, pointing to cer- 
tain patches on the clouds; “they mean 
rain.” Another time, he said the clouds 
were “making bag,” had growing udders, 
and that it would rain before night, as it 
did. This reminded me that the Orientals 
speak of the clouds as cows which the winds 
herd and milk. 

In the winter, we see the sun wading in 
snow. The morning has perhaps been 
clear, but in the afternoon a bank of gray 
filmy or cirrus cloud meets him in the west, 
and he sinks deeper and deeper into it, 
till, at his going down, his muffled beams 





are entirely hidden. Then, on the morrow, 
not 
“ Announced by all the trumpets of the sky,”’ 


but silent as night, the white legions are 
here. 

The old signs seldom fail,—a red and 
angry sunrise, or flushed clouds at evening. 
Many a hope of rain have I seen dashed 
by a painted sky at sunset. There is truth 
in the old couplet, too: 


“Tf it rains before seven, 
It will clear before eleven.” 


Morning rains are usually short-lived. 
Better wait till ten o’clock. 

When the clouds are chilled, they turn 
blue and rise up. 

When the fog leaves the mountains, 
reaching upward, as if afraid of being left 
behind, the fair weather is near. 

Shoddy clouds are of little account, and 
soon fall to pieces. Have your clouds show 
a good strong fiber, and have them lined, 
not with silver, but with other clouds of a 
finer texture.—and have them wadded. 
It wants two or three thicknesses to get up 
a good rain. Especially, unless you have 
that cloud-mother, that dim, filmy, nebulous 
mass that has its root in the higher regions 
of the air, and is the source and backing 
of all storms,—your rain will be light 
indeed. 

I fear my readers’ jacket is not thor- 
oughly soaked yet. I must give him a 
final dash, a “ clear-up ” shower. 

We were encamping in the primitive 
woods, by a little trout-lake which the 
mountain carried high on his hip, like a 
soldier’s canteen. There were wives in the 
party, curious to know what the lure was 
that annually drew their husbands to the 
woods. That magical writing on a trout’s 
back they would fain decipher, little heed- 
ing the warning that what is written here is 
not given to woman to know. 

Our only tent or roof was the sheltering 
arms of the great birches and maples. What 
was sauce for the gander should be sauce 
for the goose too, so the goose insisted. 

A luxurious couch of boughs upon 
springing poles was prepared, and the night 
should be not less welcome than the day, 
which had indeed been idyllic. (A trout din- 
ner had been served by a little spring brook, 
upon an improvised table covered with 
moss and decked with ferns, with straw- 
berries from a near clearing.) 

At twilight, there was an ominous rumble 
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behind the mountains. I was on the lake, 
and could see what was brewing there in 
the west. 

As darkness came on, the rumbling in- 
creased, and the mountains and the woods 
and the still air were such good conductors 
of sound that the ear was vividly impressed. 
One seemed to feel the enormous convolu- 
tions of the clouds in the deep and jarring 
tones of the thunder. The coming of night 
in the woods is alone peculiarly impressive, 
and it is doubly so when out of the dark- 
ness comes such a voice as this. But we fed 
the fire the more industriously, and piled the 
logs high, and kept the gathering gloom at 
bay by as large a circle of light as we could 
command. ‘The lake was a pool of ink and 
as still as if congealed; not a movement or 
a sound, save now and then a terrific volley 
from the cloud-batteries now fast approach- 
ing. By nine o’clock little puffs of wind 
began to steal through the woods and tease 
and toy with our fire. Shortly after, an 
enormous electric bomb-shell exploded in 
the tree-tops over our heads, and the ball 
was fairly opened. Then followed three 
hours, with only two brief intermissions, of 
as lively elemental music and as copious an 
outpouring of rain as it was ever my lot to 
witness. It was a regular meteorological 
carnival, and the revelers were drunk with 
the wild sport. The apparent nearness of 
the clouds and the electric explosion was 
something remarkable. Every discharge 
seemed to be in the branches immediately 
overhead and made us involuntarily cower, 
as if the next moment the great limbs of the 
trees, or the trees themselves, would come 
crashing down. The mountain upon which 
we were encamped appeared to be the focus 
of three distinct but converging storms. The 
last two seemed to come into collision imme- 
diately over our camp-fire and to contend 
for the right of way until the heavens were 
ready to fall and both antagonists were 
literally spent. We stood in groups about 
the struggling fire, and when the explosion 
became too terrible would withdraw into the 
cover of the darkness, as if to be a less con- 
spicuous mark for the bolts; or did we fear 
the fire, with its currents, might attract the 
lightning? At any rate, some other spot 
than the one where we happened to be stand- 
ing seemed desirable when those onsets of the 





contending elements were the most furious. 
Something that one could not catch in his 
hat was liable to drop almost anywhere any 
minute. The alarm and consternation of 
the wives communicated itself to the hus- 
bands, and they looked solemn and con- 
cerned. The air was filled with falling 
water. The sound upon the myriad leaves 
and branches was like the roar of a cat- 
aract. We put our backs up against the 
great trees only to catch a brook on our 
shoulders or in the backs of our necks, 
Still the storm waxed. The fire was beaten 
down lower and lower. It surrendered one 
post after another, like a besieged city, and 
finally made only a feeble resistance from 
beneath a pile of charred logs and branches 
in the center. Our garments yielded to the 
encroachments of the rain in about the same 
manner. I believe my neck-tie held out the 
longest and carried a few dry threads safely 
through. Our cunningly devised and be- 
decked table, which the housekeepers had 
so doted on and which was ready spread 
for breakfast, was washed as by the hose of 
a fire-engine,—only the bare poles remained, 
—and the couch of springing boughs that was 
to make sleep jealous and o’erfond became 
a bed fit only for amphibians. Still the 
loosened floods came down; still the great 
cloud mortars bellowed and exploded their 
missiles in the tree-tops above us. But all 
nervousness finally passed away, and we 
became dogged and resigned. Our minds 
became water-soaked; our thoughts were 
heavy and bedraggled. We were past the 
point of joking at one another’s expense. 
The witticisms failed to kindle,—indeed, 
failed to go, like the matches in our pockets. 
About midnight the rain slackened, and by 
one o’clock ceased entirely. How the rest 
of the night was passed beneath the dripping 
trees and upon the saturated ground, I have 
only the dimmest remembrance. All is 
watery and opaque; the fog settles down 
and obscures the scene. But I suspect I 
tried the “ wet pack” without being a con- 
vert to hydropathy. When the morning 
dawned, the wives begged to be taken 
home, convinced that the charms of camp- 
ing-out were greatly overrated. We who 
had tasted this cup before, knew they had 
read the legend of the wary trout without 
knowing it. 
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WEAVING THE WEB. 


“THis morn I will weave my web,” she said, 
As she stood by her loom in the rosy light, 

And her young eyes, hopefully glad and clear, 
Followed afar the swallow’s flight. 

“ As soon as the day’s first tasks are done, 
While yet I am fresh and strong,” said she, 

“T will hasten to weave the beautiful web 
Whose pattern is known to none but me! 


“T will weave it fine, I will weave it fair, 
And ah! how the colors will glow!” she said. 
“So fadeless and strong will I weave my web 
That perhaps it will live after I am dead.” 
But the morning hours sped on apace ; 
The air grew sweet with the breath of June; 
And young Love hid by the waiting loom, 
Tangling the threads as he hummed a tune. 


*“ Ah! life is so rich and full,” she cried, 
“And morn is short though the days are long! 
This noon I will weave my beautiful web, 
I will weave it carefully, fine and strong.” 
But the sun rode high in the cloudless sky ; 
The burden and heat of the day she bore; 
And hither and thither she came and went, 
While the loom stood still as it stood before. 


“Ah! life is too busy at noon,” she said; 
“My web must wait till the eventide, 
Till the common work of the day is done, 
And my heart grows calm in the silence wide!” 
So, one by one, the hours passed on 
Till the creeping shadows had longer grown ; 
Till the house was still, and the breezes slept, 
And her singing birds to their nests had flown. 


“And now I will weave my web,” she said, 
As she turned to her loom ere set of sun, 
And laid her hand on the shining threads 
To set them in order, one by one. 
But hand was tired, and heart was weak; 
“T am not as strong as I was,” sighed she, 
“ And the pattern is blurred, and the colors rare 
Are not so bright, or so fair to see! 


‘‘T must wait, I think, till another morn; 
I must go to my rest with my work undone; 
It is growing too dark to weave!” she cried, 
As lower and lower sank the sun. r 
She dropped the shuttle; the loom stood still; 
The weaver slept in the twilight gray. 
Dear heart! Will she weave her beautiful web 
In the golden light of a longer day ? 
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POMONA TAKES THE 


It was winter at Rudder Grange. The 
season was the same at other places, but that 
fact did not particularly interest Euphemia 
and myself. It was winter with us, and we 
were ready for it. ‘That was the great point, 
and it made us proud to think that we had 
not been taken unawares, notwithstanding 
the many things that were to be thought of 
on a little farm like ours. 

It is true that we had always been pre- 
pared for winter, wherever We had lived; 
but this was a different case. In other days 
it did not matter much whether we were 
ready or not; but now our house, our cow, 
our poultry, and indeed ourselves, might 
have suffered,—there is no way of finding 
out exactly how much,—if we had not made 
all possible preparations for the coming of 
cold weather. 

But there was a great deal yet to be 
thought of and planned out, although we 
were ready for winter. The next thing to 
think of was spring. 

We laid out the farm. We decided where 
we would have wheat, corn, potatoes, and 
oats. We would have a man by the day to 
sow and reap. The intermediate processes 
I thought I could attend to myself. 

Everything was talked over, ciphered 
over, and freely discussed by my wife and 
myself, except one matter, which I planned 
and worked out alone, doing most of the 
necessary calculations at the office, so as not 
to excite Euphemia’s curiosity. 

I had determined to buy a horse. This 
would be one of the most important events 
of our married life, and it demanded a great 
deal of thought, which I gave it. 

The horse was chosen for me by a friend. 
He was an excellent beast (the horse), ex- 
celling, as my friend told me, in muscle and 
wit. Nothing better than this could be said 
about a horse. He was a sorrel animal, 
quite handsome, gentle enough for Euphe- 
mia to drive, and not too high-minded to do 
a little farm-work, if necessary. He was 
exactly the animal I needed. 

The carriage was not quite such a success. 
The horse having cost a good deal more 
than I expected to pay, I found that I could 
only afford a second-hand carriage. I 
bought a good, serviceable vehicle, which 
would hold four persons, if necessary, and 
there was room enough to pack all sorts of 
parcels and baskets. It was with great sat- 
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isfaction that I contemplated this feature of 
the carriage, which was a rather rusty-look- 
ing affair, although sound and strong enough. 
The harness was new, and set off the horse 
admirably. 

On the afternoon when my purchases were 
completed, I did not come home by the 
train. I drove home in my own carriage, 
drawn by my own horse! The ten miles’ 
drive was over a smooth road, and the sor- 
rel traveled splendidly. If I had been a line 
of kings a mile long, all in their chariots of 
state, with gold and silver, and outriders, and 
music, and banners waving in the wind, I 
could not have been prouder than when I 
drew up in front of my house. 

There was a wagon-gate at one side of 
the front fence which had never been used 
except by the men who brought coal, and 
I got out and opened this, very quietly, so as 
not to attract the attention of Euphemia. 
It was earlier than I usually returned, and 
she would not be expecting me. I was 
then about to lead the horse up a somewhat 
grass-grown carriage-way to the front door, 
but I reflected that Euphemia might be 
looking out of some of the windows and I 
had better drive up. So I got in and drove 
very slowly to the door. 

However, she heard the unaccustomed 
noise of wheels, and looked out of the par- 
lor window. She did not see me, but im- 
mediately came around to the door. I 
hurried out of the carriage so quickly that, 
not being familiar with the steps, I barely 
escaped tripping. ; 

When she opened the front door she was 
surprised to see me standing by the horse. 

“ Have you hired a carriage ?” she cried. 
“ Are we going to ride?” 

“ My dear,” said I, as I took her by the 
hand, “we are going to ride. But I have 
not hired a carnage. I have bought one. 
Do you see this horse? He is ours—our 
own horse.” 

If you could have seen the face that was 
turned up to me,—all you other men in the 
world,—you would have torn your hair in 
despair. 

Afterward she went around and around 
that horse; she patted his smooth sides; she 
looked, with admiration, at his strong, well- 
formed legs; she stroked his head; she 
smoothed his mane; she was brimful of joy. 

When I had brought the horse some 
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water in a bucket—and what a pleasure it 
was to water one’s own horse !—Euphemia 
rushed into the house and got her hat and 
we took a little drive. 

I doubt if any horse ever drew two hap- 
pier people. Euphemia said but little about 
the carriage. That was a necessary adjunct, 
and it was good enough for the present. 
But the horse! How nobly and with what 
vigor he pulled us up the hills and how 
carefully and strongly he held the carriage 
back as we went down! How easily he 
trotted over the level road, caring nothing 
for the ten miles he had gone that after- 
noon! What a sensation of power it gave 
us to think that all that strength and speed 
and endurance was ours, that it would go 
where we wished, that it would wait for us 
as long as we chose, that it was at our ser- 
vice day and night, that it was a horse, and 
we owned it! 

When we returned, Pomona saw us drive 
in,—she had not known of our ride,—and 
when she heard the news she was as wild 
with proud delight as anybody. She 
wanted to unharness him, but this I could 
not allow. We did not wish to be selfish, 
but after she had seen and heard what we 
thought was enough for her, we were obliged 
to send her back to the kitchen for the sake 
of the dinner. 

Then we unharnessed him. I say we, 
for Euphemia stood by and I explained 
everything, for some day, she said, she 
might want to do it herself. Then I led 
him into the stable. How nobly he trod, 
and how finely his hoofs sounded on the 
stable floor! 

There was hay in the mow and I had 
brought a bag of oats under the seat of the 
carriage. 

“ Isn’t it just delightful,” said Euphemia, 
“that we haven’t any man? If we hada 
man he would take the horse at the door, 
and we should be deprived of all this. It 
wouldn’t be half like owning a horse.” 

In the morning I drove down to the 
station, Euphemia by my side. She drove 
back and Old John came up and attended 
to the horse. This he was to do, for the 
present, for a small stipend. In the after- 
noon Euphemia came down after me. How 
I enjoyed those rides! Before this I had 
thought it ever so much more pleasant and 
healthful to walk to and from the station 
than to ride, but then I did not own a 
horse. At night I attended to everything, 
Euphemia generally following me about 
the stable with a lantern. When the days 





grew longer we would have delightful rides 
after dinner, and even now we planned to 
have early breakfasts, and go to the station 
by the longest possible way. 

One day, in the following spring, I was 
riding home from the station with Euphe- 
mia,—we seldom took pleasure-drives now, 
we were so busy on the place,—and as we 
reached the house I heard the dog barking 
savagely. He was loose in the little 
orchard by the side of the house. As I 
drove in, Pomona came running to the side 
of the carriage. 

“ Man up the tree!” she shouted. 

I helped Euphemia out, left the horse 
standing by the door, and ran to the dog, 
followed by my wife and Pomona. Sure 
enough, there was a man up the tree, and 
Lord Edward was doing his best to get at 
him, springing wildly at the tree and fairly 
shaking with rage. 

I looked up at the man. He was a 
thoroughbred tramp, burly, dirty, generally 
unkempt, but, unlike most tramps, he looked 
very much frightened. His position, on a 
high crotch of an apple-tree, was not alto- 
gether comfortable, and although, for the 
present, it was safe, the fellow seemed to 
have a wavering faith in the strength of 
apple-tree branches, and the moment he 
saw me, he earnestly besought me to take 
that dog away, and let him down. 

‘I made no answer, but turning to Pomona, 
I asked her what this all meant. 

“ Why, sir, you see,” said she, “I was in 
the kitchen bakin’ pies, and this fellow must 
have got over the fence at the side of the 
house, for the dog didn’t see him, and the 
first thing I know’d he was stickin’ his 
head in the window, and he asked me to 
give him somethin’ to eat. And when I 
said I’d see in a minute if there was any- 
thing for him, he says to me, ‘Gim me a 
piece of one of them pies,’—pies I’d just 
baked and was settin’ to cool on the kitchen 
table! ‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘I’m not goin’ to 
cut one of them pies for you, or any one 
like you.’ ‘ All right!’ says he. ‘I'll come 
in and help myself.’ He must have known 
there was no man about, and comin’ the 
way he did, he hadn’t seen the dog. So he 
come round to the kitchen door, but I shot 
out before he got there and unchained Lord 
Edward. I guess he saw the dog, when he 
got to the door, and at any rate he heard 
the chain clankin’, and he didn’t go in, but 
just put for the gate. But Lord Edward 
was after him so quick that he hadn’t no 
time to go to no gates. It was all he could 
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do to scoot up this tree, and if he’d been a 
millionth part of a minute later he’d ’a’ been 
in another world by this time.” 

The man, who had not attempted to in- 
terrupt Pomona’s speech, now began again 
to implore me to let him down, while Eu- 
phemia looked pitifully at him, and was 
about, I think, to intercede with me in his 
favor, but my attention was drawn off from 
her, by the strange conduct of thedog. Be- 
lieving, I suppose, that he might leave the 
tramp for a moment, now that I had arrived, 
he had dashed away to another tree, where 
he was barking furiously, standing on his hind 
legs and clawing at the trunk. 

“What’s the matter over there?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, that’s the other fellow,” said Po- 
mona. “He’s no harm.” And then, as the 
tramp made a movement as if he would try 
to come down, and make a rush for safety, 
during the absence of the dog, she called 
out, “ Here boy! here boy!” and in an in- 
stant Lord Edward was again raging at his 
post, at the foot of the apple-tree. 

I was grievously puzzled at all this, and 
walked over to the other tree, followed, as 
before, by Euphemia and Pomona. 

“This one,” said the latter, “is a tree- 
man a 

“TI should think so,” said I, as I caught 
sight of a person in gray trowsers standing 
among the branches of a cherry-tree not 
very far from the kitchen door. The tree 
was not a large one, and the branches 
were not strong enough to allow him to sit 
down on them, although they supported 
him well enough, as he stood close to 
the trunk just out of reach of Lord Ed- 
ward. 

“This is a very unpleasant position, sit,” 
said he, when I reached the tree. “I simply 
came into your yard, on a matter of busi- 
ness, and finding that raging beast attacking 
a person in a tree, I had barely time to get 
up into this tree myself, before he dashed 
at me. Luckily I was out of his reach ; but 
I very much fear I have lost some of my 
property.” 

“ No, he hasn’t,” said Pomona. “ It was 
a big book he dropped. I picked it up and 
took it into the house. It’s full of pictures 
of pears and peaches and flowers. I’ve 
been lookin’ at it. That’s how I knew what 
he was. And there was no call for his gittin 
up atree. Lord Edward never would have 
gone after him if he hadn’t run as if he had 
guilt on his soul.” 

“I suppose, then,” said I, addressing the 





individual in the cherry-tree, “that you 
came here to sell me some trees.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said he quickly, “ trees, shrubs, 
vines, evergreens,—everything suitable for a 
gentleman’s country villa. I can sell you 
something quite remarkable, sir, in the way 
of cherry-trees,—French ones, just imported ; 
bear fruit three times the size of anything 
that could be produced on a tree like this. 
And pears—fruit of the finest flavor and 
enormous size - 

“Yes,” said Pomona. “I seen them in the 
book. But they must grow on a ground-vine. 
No tree couldn’t hold such pears as them.” 

Here Euphemia reproved Pomona’s for- 
wardness, and I invited the tree-agent to get 
down out of the tree. 

“ Thank-you,” said he; “ but not while 
that dog is loose. If you will kindly chain 
him up, I will get my book, and show you 
specimens of some of the finest small fruit in 
the world, all imported from the first nurser- 
ies of Europe—the Red-gold Amber Muscat 
grape,—the af 

“ Oh, please let him down !” said Euphe- 
mia, her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

I slowly walked toward the tramp-tree, 
revolving various matters in my mind. We 
had not spent much money on the place 
during the winter, and we now had a small 
sum which we intended to use for the advan- 
tage of the farm, but had not yet decided what 
todo with it. It behooved me to be careful. 

I told Pomona to run and get me the dog- 
chain, and I stood under the tree, listening, 
as well as I could, to the tree-agent talking 
to Euphemia, and paying no attention to 
the impassioned entreaties of the tramp in 
the crotch above me. When the chain was 
brought, I hooked one end of it in Lord 
Edward’s collar, and then I took a firm 
grasp of the other. Telling Pomona to 
bring the tree-agent’s book from the house, 
I called to that individual to get down from 
his tree. He promptly obeyed, and, taking 
the book from Pomona, began to show the 
pictures to Euphemia. 

“ You had better hurry, sir,” I called out. 
“T can’t hold this dog very long.” And, 
indeed, Lord Edward had made a run 
toward the agent, which jerked me very for- 
cibly in his direction. But a movement by 
the tramp had quickly brought the dog back 
to his more desired victim. 

“ If you will just tie up that dog, sir,” said 
the agent, “ and come this way, I would like 
to show you the Meltinagua pear,—dissolves 
in the mouth like snow, sir; trees will bear 
next year.” 
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“Oh, come look at the Royal Sparkling 
Ruby grape!” cried Euphemia. “ It glows 
in the sun like a gem.” 

“ Yes,” said the agent, “and fills the air 
with fragrance during the whole month of 
September . 

“T tell you,” I shouted, “I can’t hold 
this dog another minute! The chain is cut- 
ting the skin off my hands. Run, sir, run! 
I’m going to let go!” 

“Run! run!” cried Pomona. 
your life!” 

The agent now began to be frightened, 
and shut up his book. 

“ If you only could see the plates, sir, I’m 
sure —— ” 

“ Are you ready?” I cried, as the dog, 
excited by Pomona’s wild shouts, made a 
bolt in his direction. 

“ Good-day, if I must 
agent, as he hurried to the gate. 
he stopped. 

“There is nothing, sir,” he said, “that 
would so improve your place as a row of 
the Spitzenberg Sweet-scented Balsam fir 
along this fence. I'll sell you three-year-old 
trees » 

“He’s loose!” I shouted, as I dropped 
the chain. 

In a second the agent was on the other 
side of the gate. Lord Edward made a 
dash toward him ; but, stopping suddenly, 
flew baek to the tree of the tramp. 

“If you should conclude, sir,” said the 
tree-agent, looking over the fence, “ to have 
a row of those firs along here * 

“ My good sir,” said I, “ there is no row 
of firs there now, and the fence is not very 
high. My dog, as you see, is very much 
excited, and I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences if he takes it into his head to jump 
over.” 

The tree-agent turned and walked slowly 
away. . 

“ Now, look-a-here,” cried the tramp from 
the tree, in the voice of a very ill-used per- 
son, “aint you goin’ to fasten up that dog, 
and let me git down ?.” 

I walked up close to the tree and ad- 
dressed him. 

“No,” said I, “Iam not. When a man 
comes to my place, bullies a young girl who 
was about to relieve his hunger, and then 
boldly determines to enter my house and 
help himself to my property, I don’t propose 
to fasten up any dog that may happen to be 
after him. If I had another dog, I’d let 
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him loose, and give this faithful beast a rest. 
You can do as you please. You can come 





down and have it out with the dog, or you 
can stay up there, until I have had my din- 
ner. Then I will drive down to the village 
and bring up the constable, and deliver you 
into his hands. We want no such fellows 
as you about.” 

With that, I unhooked the chain from 
Lord Edward, and walked off to put up the 
horse. The man shouted after me, but I 
paid no attention. I did not feel in a good 
humor with him. 

Euphemia was a good deal disturbed by 
the occurrences of the afternoon. She was 
sorry for the man in the tree ; she was sorry 
that the agent for the Royal Ruby grape 
had been obliged to go away; and I had a 
good deal of trouble during dinner to make 
her see things in the proper light. But I 
succeeded at last. 

I did not hurry through dinner, and 
when we had finished I went to my work at 
the barn. ‘Tramps are not generally pressed 
for time, and Pomona had been told to give 
our captive something to eat. 

I was just locking the door of the carriage- 
house, when Pomona came running to me 
to tell me that the tramp wanted to see me 
about something very important—just a 
minute, he said. I put the key in my 
pocket and walked over tothe tree. It was 
now almost dark, but I could see that the 
dog, the tramp, and the tree still kept their 
respective places. 

“ Look-a-here,” said the individual in the 
crotch, “you don’t know how dreadful 
oneasy these limbs gits after you’ve been 
settin up here as long as I have. And I 
don’t want to have nuthin to do with no 
constables. [I'll tell you what I'll do: if 
you'll chain up that dog, and let me go, I'll 
fix things so that you’ll not be troubled no 
more by no tramps.” 

“ How will you do that?” I asked. 

“ Oh, never you mind,” said he. “ I'll give 
you my word of honor I’ll do it. There’s a 
reg’lar understandin’ among us fellers, you 
know.” 

I considered the matter. The word of 
honor of a fellow such as he was could not 
be worth much, but the merest chance of* 
getting rid of tramps should not be neglect-, 
ed. I went in to talk to Euphemia about it, 
although I knew what she would say. I 
reasoned with myself as much as with her. 

“ If we put this one fellow in prison for a 
few weeks,” I said, “the benefit is not very 
great. If we are freed from all tramps, for 
the season, the benefit is very great. Shall 
we try for the greatest good ?” 
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“Certainly,” said Euphemia; “and his 
legs must be dreadfully stiff.” 

So I went out, and after a struggle of some 
minutes, I chained Lord Edward to a post 
at a little distance from the apple-tree. 
When he was secure, the tramp descended 
nimbly from his perch, notwithstanding his 
stiff legs, and hurried out of the gate. He 
stopped to make no remarks over the fence. 
With a wild howl of disappointed ambition, 
Lord Edward threw himself after him. But 
the chain held. 

A lane of moderate length led from our 
house to the main road, and the next day, 
as we were riding home, I noticed, on the 
trunk of a large tree, which stood at the cor- 
ner of the lane and road, a curious mark. 
I drew up to see what it was, but we 
could not make it out. It was a very rude 
device, cut deeply into the tree, and some- 
what resembled a square, a circle, a triangle, 
and a cross, with some smaller marks be- 
neath it. I felt sure that our tramp had 
cut it, and that it had some significance, 
which would be understood by the members 
of his fraternity. 

And it must have had, for no tramps came 
near us all that summer. We were visited 
by a needy person now and then, but by no 
member of the regular army of tramps. 

One afternoon, that fall, I walked home, 
and at the corner of the lane I saw a tramp 
looking up at the mark on the tree, which 
was still quite distinct. 

“What does that mean?” I said, step- 
ping up to him. 

“ How do I know ?” said the man, “and 
what do you want to know fur?” 

“Just out of curiosity,” I said; “I have 
often noticed it. I think you can tell me 
what it means, and if you will do so, Y'll 
give you a dollar.” 

“And keep mum about it ?” said the man. 

“ Yes,” I replied, taking out the dollar. 

“Allright!” said the tramp. “That sign 
means that the man that lives up this lane 
is a mean, stingy cuss, with a wicked dog, 
and it’s no good to go there.” 

I handed him the dollar and went away, 
perfectly satisfied with my reputation. 

I wish here to make some mention of 
Euphemia’s methods of work in her chicken- 
yard. She kept a book, which she at first 
called her “ Fowl Record,” but she after- 
ward changed the name to “ Poultry Reg- 
ister.” I never could thoroughly understand 
this book, although she has often explained 
every part of it to me. She had pages for 
registering the age, description, time of pur- 





chase or of birth, and subsequent perform- 
ances of every fowl in her yard. She had 
divisions of the book for expenses, profits, 
probable losses and positive losses; she 
noted the number of eggs put under each 
setting hen; the number of eggs cracked 
per day, the number spoiled, and finally, the 
number hatched. Each chick, on emerging 
from its shell, was registered, and an account 
kept of its subsequent life and adventures. 
There were frequent calculations regarding 
the advantages of various methods of treat- 
ment, and there were statements of the 
results of a great many experiments—some- 
thing like this: “ Set Toppy and her sister 
Pinky, April 3d, 187-; Toppy with twelve 
eggs,—three Brahma, four common, and five 
Leghorn; Pinky with thirteen eggs (as she 
weighs four ounces more than her sister), of 
which three were Leghorn, five common, 
and five Brahma. During the twenty-second 
and twenty-third of April (same year), Toppy 
hatched out four Brahmas, two commons, 
and three Leghorns, while her sister, on 
these days and the morning of the day fol- 
lowing, hatched two Leghorns, six com- 
mons, and only one Brahma. Now, could 
Toppy, who had only three Brahma eggs, 
and hatched out four of that breed, have 
exchanged eggs with her sister, thus making 
it possible for her to hatch out six common 
chickens, when she only had five eggs of 
that kind? Or, did the eggs get mixed up 
in some way before going into the possession 
of the hens? Calculate probabilities.” 

These probabilities must have puzzled 
Euphemia a great deal, but they never dis- 
turbed her equanimity. She was always as 
tranquil and good-humored about her poultry- 
yard as if every hen iaid an egg every day, 
and a hen-chick was hatched out of every egg. 

For it may be remembered that the pnin- 
ciple underlying Euphemia’s management 
of her poultry was what might be designated 
as the “cumulative hatch.” That-is, she 
wished every chicken hatched in her yard 
to become the mother of a brood of her 
own during the year, and every one of this 
brood to raise another brood the next year, 
and so on, in a kind of geometrical pro- 
gression. This plan called for a great many 
mother-fowls, and so Euphemia based her 
highest hopes on a great annual preponder- 
ance of hens. 

We ate a good many young roosters that 
fall, for Euphemia would not allow all the 
products of her yard to go to market, and, 
also, a great many eggs and fowls were sold. 
She had not contented herself with her 
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original stock of poultry, -but had bought 


with me that she would rather trust her than 


fowls during the winter, and she certainly | any one else, but she also agreed in regard 


had extraordinary good luck, or else her 
extraordinary system worked extraordinarily 
well. 

It was in the latter part of August of that 
year that it became necessary for some one 
in the office in which I was engaged to go 
to St. Louis to attend to important business. 
Everything seemed to point to me as the fit 
person, for I understood the particular busi- 
ness better than any one else. I felt that I 
ought to go, but I did not altogether like to 
do it. I went home, and Euphemia and I 
talked over the matter far into the regulation 
sleeping-hours. 

There were very good reasons why we 
should go (for, of course, I would not think 
of taking such a journey without Euphemia). 
In the first place, it would be of advantage 
to me, in my business connection, to take 
the trip, and then it would be such a charm- 
ing journey for us. We had never been 
west of the Alleghanies, and nearly all the 
country we would see would be new to us. 
We would come home by the great lakes 
and Niagara, and the prospect was delight- 
ful to both of us. But then we would have 
to leave Rudder Grange for at least three 
weeks, and how could we do that ? 

This was indeed a difficult question to 
answer. Who could take care of our gar- 
den, our poultry, our horse and cow, and all 
their complicated belongings? The garden 
was in admirable condition. Our vegetables 
were coming in every day in just that fresh and 
satisfactory condition—altogether unknown 
to people who buy vegetables—for which I 
had labored so faithfully, and about which 
I had had so many cheerful anticipations. 
As to Euphemia’s chicken-yard,—with Eu- 
phemia away,—the subject was too great for 
us. We did not even discuss it. But we 
would give up all the pleasures of our home 
for the-chance of this most desirable excur- 
sion, if we could but think of some one who 
would come and take care of the place while 
we were gone. Rudder Grange could not 
run itself for three weeks. 

We thought of every available person. 
Old John would not do. We did not feel 
that we could trust him. We thought of 
several of our friends; but there was, in 
both our minds, a certain shrinking from 
the idea of handing over the place to any 
of them for such a length of time. For my 
part, I said, I would rather leave Pomona in 
charge than any one else; but, then, Pomona 
was young and a girl. Euphemia agreed 





to the disqualifications. So, when I went to 
the office the next morning, we had fully de- 
termined to go on the trip, if we could find 
some one to take charge of our place while 
we were gone. When I returned from the 
office in the afternoon, I had agreed to go 
to St. Louis. By this time, I had no choice 
in the matter, unless I wished to interfere 
very much with my own interests. We were 
to start in two days. If in that time we 
could get any one to stay at the place, very 
well; if not, Pomona must assume the 
charge. We were not able to get any one, 
and Pomona did assume the charge. It is 
surprising how greatly relieved we felt when 
we were obliged to come to this conclusion. 
The arrangement was exactly what we 
wanted, and now that there was no help for 
it, our consciences were easy. 

We felt sure that there would be no 
danger to Pomona. Lord Edward would 
be with her, and she was a young person 
who was extraordinarily well able to take 
care of herself. Old John would be within 
call in case she needed him, and I borrowed 
a bull-dog to be kept in the house at night. 
Pomona herself was more than satisfied with 
the plan. 

We made out, the night before we left, 
a long and minute series of directions for 
her guidance in household, garden and 
farm matters, and directed her to keep 
a careful record of everything noteworthy 
that might occur. She was fully supplied 
with all the necessaries of life, and it has 
seldom happened that a young girl has been 
left in such a responsible and independent 
position as that in which we left Pomona. 
She was very proud of it. 

Our journey was ten times more delightful 
than we had expected it would be, and suc- 
cessful in every way; and yet, although we 
enjoyed every hour of the trip, we were no 
sooner fairly on our way home than we be- 
came so wildly anxious to get there, that we 
reached Rudder Grange on Wednesday, 
whereas we had written that we would be 
home on Thursday. We arrived early in the 
afternoon and walked up from the station, 
leaving our baggage to be sent in the express 
wagon. As we approached our dear home, 
we wanted to run, we were so eager to see it. 

There it was, the same as ever. I lifted 
the gate-latch; the gate was locked. We 
ran to the carriage-gate; that was locked, 
too. Just then I noticed a placard on the 
fence ; it was not printed, but the lettering 
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was large, apparently made with ink and 
a brush. It read: 


TO BE SOLD 
For TAXES. 


We stood and looked at each other. 
Euphemia turned pale. 

“ What does this mean?” said I. 
our landlord 

I could say no more. The dreadful 
thought arose that the place might pass 
away from us. We were not yet ready to 
buy it. But I did not put the thought in 
words. There was a field next to our lot, 
and I got over the fence and helped 
Euphemia over. Then we climbed our 
side-fence. This was more difficult, but 
we accomplished it without thinking much 
about its difficulties; our hearts were too 
full of painful apprehensions. I hurried to 
the front door; it was locked. All the lower 
windows were shut. We went around to 
the kitchen. What surprised us more than 
anything else was the absence of Lord 
Edward. Had Ae been sold? 

Before we reached the back part of the 
house, Euphemia said she felt faint and 
must sit down. I led her to a tree near by, 
under which I had made a rustic chair. 
The chair was gone. She sat on the grass 
and I ran to the pump for some water. 
I looked for the bright tin dipper which 
always hung by the pump. It was not 
there. But I had a traveling-cup in my 
pocket, and as I was taking it out I looked 
around me, ‘There was an air of bareness 
over everything. I did not know what it 
all meant, but I know that my hand trem- 
bled as I took hold of the pump-handle 
and began to pump. 

At the first sound of the pump-handle I 
heard a deep bark in the direction of the 
barn, and then furiously around the corner 
came Lord Edward. Before I had filled 
the cup he was bounding about me. I be- 
lieve the glad welcome of the dog did more 
to revive Euphemia than the water. He 
was delighted to see us, and in a moment 
up came Pomona, running from the barn. 
Her face was radiant, too. We felt relieved. 
Here were two friends who looked as if 
they were neither sold nor ruined. 

Pomona quickly saw that we were ill at 
ease, and before I could put a question to 
her, she divined the cause. Her counte- 
nance fell. 

“You know,” said she, “you said you 
wasn’t comin’ till to-morrow. If you only 
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had come then—I was goin’ to have every- 
| thing just exactly right—an’ now you had 
| to climb in e 
And the poor girl looked as if she might 
cry, which would have been a wonderful 
thing for Pomona to do. 





“Tell me one thing,” said I. “ What 
about—those taxes ?” 
“ Oh, that’s all right,” she cried. “Don’t 


think another minute about that. I'll tell 
youall about it soon. But come in first, 
and I'll get you some lunch in a minute.” 

We were somewhat relieved by Pomona’s 
statement that it was “all right” in regard to 
the tax-poster, but we were very anxious to 
know all about the matter. Pomona, how- 
ever, gave us little chance to ask her any 
questions. As soon as she had made ready 
our lunch, she asked us, as a particular 
favor, to give her three-quarters of an hour 
to herself, and then, said she, “I'll have 
everything looking just as if it was to-mor- 
row.” 

We respected her feelings, for, of course, 
it was a great disappointment to her t6 be 
taken thus unawares, and we remained in 
the dining-room until she appeared, and 
announced that she was ready for us to go 
about. We availed ourselves quickly of 
the privilege, and Euphemia hurried to the 
chicken-yard, while I bent my steps toward 
the garden and barn. As I went out I 
noticed that the rustic chair was in its place, 
and passing the pump I looked for the 
dipper. It was there. I asked Pomona 
about the chair, but she did not answer as 
quickly as was her habit. 

“Would you rather,” said she, “ hear it 
all together, when you come in, or have it 
in little bits, head and tail, all of a jumble?” 

I called to Euphemia and asked her what 
she thought, and she was so anxious to get 
to her chickens that she said she would 
much rather wait and hear it all together. 
We found everything in perfect order,—the 
garden was even free from weeds, a thing I 
had not expected. If it had not been for 
that cloud on the front fence, I should have 
been happy enough. Pomona had said it 
was all nght, but she could not have paid 
the taxes—however, I would wait; and I 
went to the barn. 

When Euphemia came in from the poul- 
try-yard, she called me and said she was in 
a hurry to hear Pomona’s account of things. 
So I went in, and we sat on the side porch, 
where it was shady, while Pomona, pro- 
ducing some sheets of foolscap paper, took 








her seat on the upper step. 
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“ J wrote down the things of any account 
what happened,” said she, “as you told 
me to, and while I was about it, I thought 
I’d make it like a novel: It would be jist 
as true, and p’r’aps more amusin’., I sup- 
pose you don’t mind?” 

No, we didn’t mind. So she went on. 

“TJ haven’t got no name for my novel. 
I intended to think one out to-night. I 
wrote this all of nights. And I don’t read 
the first chapters, for they tell about my 
birth and my parent-age and my early advent- 
ures. I'll just come down to what hap- 
pened to me while you was away, because 
you'll be more anxious to hear about that. 
All-that’s written here is true, jist the same 
as if I told it to you, but I’ve put it into 
novel language because it seems to come 
easier to me.” 

And then, in a voice somewhat different 
from her ordinary tones, as if the “novel 
language ” demanded it, she began to read: 

“Chapter Five. The Lonely house and 
the Faithful friend. Thus was I left alone. 
Nofie but two dogs to keep me com-pa-ny. 
I milk-ed the lowing kine and water-ed and 
fed the steed, and then, after my fru-gal 
repast, I clos-ed the man-si-on, shutting out 
all re-collections of the past and also fore- 
sights into the future. That night was a 
me-mor-able one. I slept soundly until the 
break of morn, but had the events transpi- 
red which afterward occur-red, what would 
have hap-pen-ed to me no tongue can tell. 
Early the next day nothing hap-pened. 
Soon after breakfast, the vener-able John 
came to bor-row some ker-o-sene oil and a 
half a pound of sugar, but his attempt was 
foil-ed. I knew too well the in-sid-i-ous foe. 
In the very out-set of his vil-li-an-y I sent 
him home with a empty can. For two 
long days I wander-ed amid the ver-dant 
pathways of the gar-den and to the barn, 
whenever and anon my du-ty call-ed me, 
nor did I ere neg-lect the fowlery. No 
cloud o’er-spread this happy pe-ri-od of my 
life. But the cloud was ri-sing in the hori- 
zon although I saw it not. 

“It was about twenty-five minutes after 
eleven, on the morning of a Thursday, that 
I sat ponder-ing in my mind the ques-ti-on 
what to do with the butter and the veg-et- 
ables. Here was butter, and here was green 
corn and lima-beans and trophy tomats, far 
more than I ere could use. And here was 
a horse, idly cropping the fol-i-age in the 
field, for as my employer had advis-ed and 
order-ed I had put the steed to grass. And 
here was a wagon, none too new, which 





had it the top taken off, or even the cur- 
tains roll-ed up, would do for a li-cen-ced 
vender. With the truck and butter, and 
mayhap some milk, I could load that 
wagon 4 

“QO, Pomona,” interrupted Euphemia. 
“You don’t mean to say that you were 
thinking of doing anything like that ?” 

“Well, I was just beginning to think of 
it,” said Pomona, “ but of course I couldn’t 





have gone away and left the house. And 
you'll see I didn’t do it.” And then she 
continued her novel. “But while my 


thoughts were thus employ-ed, I heard 
Lord Edward burst into bark-ter a 

At this Euphemia and I could not help 
bursting into laughter. Pomona did not 
seem at all confused, but went on with her 
reading. 

“T hurried to the door, and look-ing out, 
I saw a wagon at the gate. Re-pair-ing 
there, I saw a man.. Said he, ‘ Wilt open 
this gate?’ I had fas-ten-ed up the gates 
and remov-ed every steal-able ar-ticle from 
the yard.” 

Euphemia and I looked at each other. 
This explained the absence of the rustic 
seat and the dipper. 

“Thus, with my mind at ease, I could let 
my faith-ful fri-end, the dog (for he it was), 
roam with me through the grounds, while 
the fi-erce bull-dog guard-ed the man-si-on 
within. Then said I, quite bold, unto him, 
‘No. I let in no man here. My em-ploy- 
er and employ-er-ess are now from home. 
What do you want?’ Then says he, as 
bold as brass, ‘I’ve come to put the light- 
en-ing rods upon the house. Open the gate.’ 
‘What rods?’says I. ‘The rods as was 
order-ed,’ says he, ‘ open the gate.’ I stood 
and gaz-ed at him. Full well I saw through 
his pinch-beck mask. I knew his tricks. 
In the ab-sence of my employ-er, he would 
put up rods, and ever so many more than 
was wanted, and likely, too, some miser-able 
trash that would attrack the light-en-ing, 
instead of keep-ing it off. Then, as it would 
spoil the house to take them down, they 
would be kept, and pay demand-ed. ‘ No, 
sir,” says I. ‘No light-en-ing rods upon 
this house whilst I stand here,’ and with that 
I walk-ed away, and let Lord Edward loose. 
The man he storm-ed with pas-si-on. His 
eyes flash-ed fire. He would e’en have 
scal-ed the gate, but when he saw the dog 
he did forbear. As it was then near noon, 
I strode away to feed the fowls; but when 
I did return, I saw a sight which froze the 
blood with-in my veins “ 
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“The dog didn’t kill him ?” cried Euphe- 
mia. 

“ Oh no, ma’am!” said Pomona. “ You'll 
see that that wasn’t it. At one corn-er of 
the lot, in front, a base boy, who had ac- 
compa-ni-ed this man, was bang-ing on the 
fence with a long stick, and thus attrack-ing 
to hisself the rage of Lord Edward, while 
the vile intrig-er of a light-en-ing rod-der 
had brought a lad-der to the other side of 
the house, up which he had now as-cend-ed, 
and was on the roof. What horrors fill-ed 
my soul! How my form trembl-ed!’ 
This,” continued Pomona, “is the end of 
the novel,” and she laid her foolscap pages 
on the porch. 

Euphemia and I exclaimed, with one 
voice, against this. We had just reached 
the most exciting part, and, I added, we 
had heard nothing yet about that affair of 
the taxes. 

“ You see, sir,” said Pomona, “ it took me 
so long to write out the chapters about my 
birth, my parentage, and my early advent- 
ures, that I hadn’t time to finish up the rest. 
But I can tell you what happened after that 
jist as well as if I had wnit it out.” And 
so she went on, much more glibly than 


before, with the account of the doings of 
the lightning-rod man. 

“There was that wretch on top of the 
house, a-fixin’ his old rods and hammerin’ 


away for dear life. He’d brought his ladder 
over the side fence, where the dog, a-barkin’ 
and plungin’ at the boy outside, couldn’t 
see him. I stood dumb for a minute, an’ 
then I know’d I had him. I rushed into 
the house, got a piece of well-rope, tied it 
to the bull-dog’s collar, an’ dragged him out 
and fastened him to the bottom rung of the 
ladder. Then I walks over to the front 
fence with Lord Edward’s chain, for I knew 
that if he got at that bull-dog there’d be 
times, fur they’d never been allowed to see 
each other yet. So says I to the boy, ‘ I’m 
goin’ to tie up the dog, so you needn’t be 
afraid of his jumpin’ over the fence,’—which 
he couldn’t do, or the boy would have been 
a corpse for twenty minutes, or may be half 
anhour. The boy kinder laughed, and said 
I needn't mind, which I didn’t. Then I 
went to the gate, and I clicked to the horse 
which was standin’ there, an’ off he starts, 
as good as gold, an’ trots down the road. 
The boy, he said somethin’ or other pretty 
bad, an’ away he goes after him; but the 
horse was a-trottin’ pretty fast, an’ had a good 
start.” 

“ How on earth could you ever think of 





doing such things ?” said Euphemia. “ That 
horse might have upset the wagon and 
broken all the lightning-rods, besides running 
over I don’t know how many people.” 
“But you see, ma’am, that wasn’t my 
lookout,” said Pomona. “ I wasa-defendin’ 
the house, and the enemy must expect to 
have things happentohim. Sothen I hears 
an awful row on the roof, and there was the 
man just coming down the ladder. He'd 
heard the horse go off, and when he got 
about half-way down an’ caught a sight of 
the bull-dog, he was madder than ever you 
seed a lightnin’-rodder in all your born days. 
‘Take that dog off er there!’ he yelled at 
me. ‘No, I wont,’ says I. ‘I never see a 
girl like you since I was born,’ he screams 
at me. ‘I guess it would ’a’ been better fur 
you if you had,’ says I; an’ then he was so 
mad he couldn’t stand it any longer, and he 
comes down as low as he could, and when 
he saw just how long the rope was,—which 
was pretty short,—he made a jump, and 
landed clear of the dog. Then he went on 
dreadful because he couldn’t get at his ladder 
to take it away; and I wouldn’t untie the 
dog, because if I had he’d ’a’ tore the ten- 
dons out of that feller’s legs in no time. I 
never see a dog in such a boiling passion, 
and yet never making no sound at all but 
blood-curdlin’ grunts. An’ I don’t see how 
the rodder would ’a’ got his ladder at all if 
the dog hadn’t made an awful jump at him, 
and jerked the ladder down. It just missed 
your geranium-bed, and the rodder, he ran 
to the other end of it, and began pullin’ it 
away, dog an’ all. ‘ Look-a-here,’ says I, 
‘we can fix him now;’ and so he cooled 
down enough to help me, and I unlocked 
the front door, and we pushed the bottom 
end of the ladder in, dog and all; an’ then 
I shut the door as tight as it would go, an’ 
untied the end of the rope, an’ the rodder 
pulled the ladder out while I held the door 
to keep the dog from follerin’, which he 
came pretty near doin’, anyway. But I 
locked him in, and then the man began 
stormin’ again about his wagon; but when 
he looked out an’ see the boy comin’ back 
with it,—for somebody must ’a’ stopped the 
horse,—he stopped stormin’ and went to put 
up his ladder ag’in. ‘ No, you don't,’ says 
I; ‘ I'll let the big dog loose next time, and 
if I put him at the foot of your ladder, 
you'll never come down.’ ‘But I want to 
go and take down what I put up,’ he says ; 
*I aint a-goin’ on with this job.’ ‘ No,’ says 
I, ‘you aint; and you can’t go up there to 
wrench off them rods and make rain-holes 
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in the roof, neither.’ He couldn’t get no 
madder than he was then, an’ fur a minute 
or two he couldn’t speak, an’ then he says, 
‘T’ll have satisfaction for this.’ An’ says I, 
‘How?’ An’ says he, ‘ You’ll see what it 
is to interfere with a ordered job.’ An’ says 
I, ‘ There wasn’t no order about it;’ an’ 
says he, ‘I'll show you better than that ;’ 
an’ he goes to his wagon an’ gits a book. 
‘ There,’ says he, ‘ read that.’ * What of it?’ 
says I; ‘there’s nobody of the name of Ball 
lives here.’ That took the man kinder aback, 
and he said he was told it was the only house 
on the lane, which I said was right, only it 
was the next lane he oughter ’a’ gone to. 
He said no more after that, but just put his 
ladder in his wagon, and went off. But I 
was not altogether rid of him. He left a 
trail of his baleful presence behind him. 

“That horrid bull-dog wouldn’t let me 
come into the house! No matter what door 
I tried, there he was, just foamin’ mad. I 
let him stay till nearly night, and then went 
and spoke kind to him; but it was no good. 
He’d got an awful spite ag’in me. I found 
something to eat down cellar, and I made 
a fire outside an’ roasted some corn and 
potatoes. That night I slep’ in the barn. 
I wasn’t afraid to be away from the house, 
for I knew it was safe enough, with that dog 
in it and Lord Edward outside. For three 
days, Sunday an’ all, I was kep’ out of this 
here house. I got along pretty well with the 
sleepin’ and the eatin’, but the drinkin’ was 
the worst. I couldn’t get no coffee or tea; 
but there was plenty of milk.” 

“Why didn’t you get some man to come 
and attend to the dog?” I asked. “ It was 
dreadful to live that way.” 

“ Well, I didn’t know no man that could 
do it,” said Pomona. “The dog would ’a’ 
been too much for Old John, and besides, 
he was mad about the kerosene. Sunday 
afternoon, Captain Atkinson and Mrs. Atkin- 
son and their little girl in a push-wagon, 
come here, and I told ’em you was gone 
away; but they says they would stop a 
minute, and could I give them a drink; an’ 
I had nothin’ to give it to them but an old 
chicken-bowl that I had washed out, for 
even the dipper was in the house, an’ I told 
‘em everything was locked up, which was 
true enough, though they must ’a’ thought 
you was a queer kind of people; but I 
wasn’t a-goin’ to say nothin’ about the dog, 
fur, to tell the truth, I was ashamed to do it. 
So as soon as they’d gone, I went down into 
the cellar,—and it’s lucky that I had the 
key for the outside cellar door,—and I got 





a piece of fat corn-beef and the meat-ax. 
I unlocked the kitchen door and went in, 
with the axe in one hand and the meat in 
the other. The dog might take his choice. 
I know’d he must be pretty nigh famished, 
for there was nothin’ that he could get at to 
eat. As soon as I went in, he came runnin’ 
to me; but I could see he was shaky on his 
legs. He looked a sort of wicked at me, 
and then he grabbed the meat. He was all 
right then.” 

“Oh, my!” said Euphemia, “I am so 
glad to hear that. I was afraid you never 
got in. But we saw the dog—is he as 
savage yet?” ° 

“Oh no!” said Pomona; “ nothin’ like 
a” 

“Look here, Pomona,” said I, “I want 
to know about those taxes. When do they 
come into your story ?” 

“ Pretty soon, sir,” said she, and she went 
on: 
“ After that, I know’d it wouldn’t do to 
have them two dogs so that they’d have to 
be tied up if they see each other. Just as 
like as not I’d want them both at once, and 
then they’d go to fightin’, and leave me to 
settle with some blood-thirsty lightnin’-rod- 
der. So, as I know’d if they once had a 
fair fight and found out which was master, 
they’d be good friends afterward, I thought 
the best thing to do would be to let ’em fight 
it out, when there was nothin’ else for ’em 
todo. SoI fixed up things for the combat.” 

“Why, Pomona!” cried Euphemia, “I 
didn’t think you were capable of such a 
cruel thing.” 

“It looks that way, ma’am, but really it 
aint,” replied the girl. “It seemed to me 
as if it would be a mercy to both of ’em to 
have the thing settled. So I cleared away 
a place in front of the wood-shed and un- 
chained Lord Edward, and then I opened 
the kitchen door and called the bull. Out 
he came, with his teeth a-showin’, and his 
blood-shot eyes, and his crooked front legs. 
Like lightnin’ from the mount’in blast, he 
made one bounce for the big dog, and oh! 
what a fight there was! They rolled, they 
gnashed, they knocked over the wood-horse 
and sent chips a-flyin’ all ways at wonst. I 
thought Lord Edward would whip in a 
minute or two; but he didn’t, for the bull 
stuck to him like a burr, and they wasshavin’ 
it, ground and lofty, when I hears some one 
run up behind me, and turnin’ quick, there 
was the ’Piscopalian minister, ‘My! my! 
my!’ he hollers; ‘what a awful spect- 
acle! Aint there no way of stoppin’ it?’ 
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‘No, sir, says I, and I told. him how I I could not talk on this subject. “Go 


didn’t want to stop it, and the reason why. 
Then says he, ‘ Where’s your master ?’ and 
I told him how you was away. ‘Isn’t there 
any man at all about?’ says he. ‘ No,’ 
says I. ‘Then,’ says he, ‘if there’s nobody 
else to stop it, I must do it myself.’ An’ he 
took off his coat. ‘No,’ says I, ‘you keep 
back, sir. If there’s anybody to plunge 
into that erena, the blood be mine;’ an’ I 
put my hand, without thinkin’, ag’in his 
black shirt-bosom, to hold him back ; but he 
didn’t notice, bein’ so excited. ‘ Now,’ says 
I, ‘jist wait one minute, and you'll see that 
bull’s tail go between his legs. He’s weak- 
enin’.’ An’ sure enough, Lord Edward got 
a good grab at him, and was a-shakin’ the 
very life out of him, when I run up and took 
Lord Edward by the collar. ‘ Drop it!’ 
says I, and he dropped it, for he know’d 
he’d whipped, and he was pretty tired hisself. 
Then the bull-dog, he trotted off with his tail 
a-hangin’ down. ‘ Now, then,’ says I, ‘them 
dogs will be bosom friends forever after 
this.’ ‘Ah me!’ says he,‘ I’m sorry indeed 
that your employer, for who I’ve always had 
a great respect, should allow you to get into 
such habits.’ That made me feel real bad, 
and I told him, mighty quick, that you was 
the last man in the world to let me do 
anything like that, and that, if you’d ’a’ 
been here, you’d ‘a’ separated them dogs, 
if they’d a-chawed your arms off; that 
you was very particular about such things; 
and that it would be a pity if he was to 
think you was a dog-fightin’ gentleman, 
when I’d often heard you say that, now 
you was fixed an’ settled, the one thing 
you would like most would be to be made 
a vestryman.” 

I sat up straight in my chair. . 


“ Pomona!” I exclaimed, “you didn’t | 


tell him that ?” 

“ That’s what I said, sir, for I wanted him 
to know what you really was; an’ he says. 
‘ Well, well, I never knew that. It might 
be avery good thing. I'll speak to some 
of the members about it. There’s two va- 
cancies now in our vestry.’” 

I was crushed; but Euphemia tried to 
put the matter into the brightest light. 

“ Perhaps it may all turn out for the best,” 
she said, “and you may be elected, and 
that would be splendid. But it would be an 
awfully funny thing for a dog-fight to make 
you a vestryman.” 


VoL. XVI.—3o. 








on, Pomona,” I said, trying to feel resigned 
to my shame, “and tell us about that poster 
on the fence.” 

“T’ll be to that almost right away,” she 
said. “ It was two or three days after the 
dog-fight that I was down at the barn, and 
happenin’ to look over to Old John’s, I saw 
that tree-man there. He was a-showin’ his 
book to John, and him and his wife and all 
the young ones was a-standin’ there, drink- 
in’ down them big peaches and pears as if 
they was allreal. I know’d he’d come here 
ag’in, for them fellers never gives you up; 
and I didn’t know how to keep him away, 
for I didn’t want to let the dogs loose on 
a man what, after all, didn’t want to do 
no more harm than to talk the life out 
of you. So I just happened to notice, as I 
came to the house, how kinder desolate 
everything looked, and I thought perhaps I 
might make it look worse, and he wouldn't 
care to deal here. So I thought of puttin’ 
up a poster like that, for nobody whose 
place was a-goin’ to be sold for taxes would 
be likely to want trees. So I run in the 
house, and wrote it quick and put it up. 
And sure enough, the man he come along 
soon, and when he looked at that paper, 
and tried the gate, an’ looked over the fence 
an’ saw the house all shut up an’ not a livin’ 
soul about,—for I had both the dogs in the 
house with me,—he shook his head an’ walked 
off, as much as to say, ‘ If that man had fixed 
his place up proper with my trees, he 
wouldn’t ’a’ come to this!’ An’ then, as I 
found the poster worked so good, I thought 
it might keep other people from comin’ 
a-botherin’ around, and so I left it up; but 
I was a-goin’ to be sure and take it down 
before you came.” 

As it was now pretty late in the afternoon, 
I proposed that Pomona should postpone 


' the rest of her narrative until evening. She 


said that there was nothing else to tell that 
was very particular; and I did not feel as if 
I could stand anything more just now, even 


| if it was very particular. 


When we were alone, I said to Euphemia : 

“If we ever have to go away from this 
place again a 

“ But we wont go away,” she interrupted, 
looking up to me with as bright a face as 
she ever had, “ at least, not for a long, long, 
long time tocome. And I’m so glad you're 
to be a vestryman.” 
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WABASH BUBBLES. 


I1.—A PAW-PAW. 


In dusky groves, where cheerily all day long, 
Mocking the nut-hatch and the cardinal, 
The trim drab cat-bird trolls its fitful song, 
I hear the mellow, golden paw-paws fall. 


a What luscious fruit! Scorned as of little worth 
By those who long for guavas of the South, 

Figs and bananas, pining that the North 

Is barren of the luxuries of the earth! 


Fruit, that I sought in childhood with a mouth 
Eager to taste thy wild delicious juice! 

What orange grown in groves of Italy, 

Or what pomegranate ripened in the dews 

Of Grecian isles, would I not now refuse 

For the rare-flavored, racy pulp of thee! 


Il.—A SANDPIPER. 


UNBALANCED bird, whose see-saw motion tells 
Of something feeble in thy character, 
Thou seemest a constant, aimless wanderer 
In places where no sign of beauty dwells: 
The sand-bars, that thy shadowy feet prefer, 
Are spots most sadly drear and desolate 


I wonder what bereavement wrought thy fate, 
And made thee restless as an autumn leaf? 
What voice can soothe thy sorrow into cheer? 
What silken wing can fan away thy grief? 


A coward, too! When the big frog hops near, 
Thou shiest off in ecstasy of fear, 

Like some thin spinster scared almost to death, 
Because a man comes down her garden path! 





Ill—A GREEN HERON. 


WuerE a bright creek into the river’s side 
Shoots its keen arrow, a green heron sits 
Watching the sunfish as it gleaming fiits 
From sheen to shade. He sees the turtle glide 
Through the clear spaces of the rhythmic stream, 
Like some weird fancy through a poet’s dream; 
—He turns his golden eyes from side to side, 
In very gladness that he is not dead, 

While the swift wind-stream ripples over-head, 
And the creek’s wavelets babble underneath! 


O bird! that in a cheerful gloom dost live, 
Thou art, to me, a type of happy death; 
For when thou fliest away no mate will grieve 
Because a lone, strange spirit vanisheth! 








TWO PURSE-COMPANIONS. 





IV.——-A_ FROG. 


CROUCHED in the water-grass, this comical 
Green, blear-eyed harlequin doth blink, and peep, 
And yawn, as if just startled out of sleep 
By the white heron’s delicate wing-fall 
I wonder if he ever thinks at all? 

And, if he does, what fancies please him best ? 
One would suspect him of rare oddities 

In serious verse—of grim conceit and jest, 

And ludicrous phrase, that could not fail to please 
The most exacting humorist in the West! 


But sometimes, when I watch his eyes, I see 

A gleam that chills my blood, so strange it is.— 
The eyes of Nero might, it seems to me, 

Have worn in death’s last throes a look like this! 


V.—-AN OWL. 


Wuart art thou, say, a bird, or beast, or what? 
Leering from that old plane-tree’s hollow stem! 
Thine eyes have something criminal in them, 

And thy hooked beak suggests a chilling thought 

Of midnight murder of sweet sleeping things, 
Dreaming with delicate heads beneath their wings, 
And of thy hideous presence knowing not, 

* Till thou dost swoop! ... I scarce can look at thee 
Without a shudder, thinking how, of old, 

In frightful dungeons far beyond the sea, 








The heathen kings their prisoners would hold 

For devilish wreaking of their cruelty, 

And, while the beasts lapped human blood as wine, 
Laughed in a husky, heartless voice, like. thine! 





TWO PURSE-COMPANIONS. 


Everysopy in college who knew them 
at all was curious to see what would come 
of a friendship between two persons so 
opposite in tastes, habitudes and appearance 
as John Silverthorn and Bill Vibbard. John 
was a hard reader, and Bill a lazy one. 
John was thin and graceful, with something 
pensive yet free and vivid in his nature; 
Bill was robust, prosaic and conventional. 
There was an air of neglect and a pro- 
spective sense of worldly failure about Silver- 
thorn, but you would at once have singled 
out Vibbard as being well cared for, and 
adapted to push his way. Their likes and 
dislikes even in the matter of amusement 
were dissimilar; and Vibbard was easy- 
going and popular, while Silverthorn was 
shy and had few acquaintances. Yet, as 
far as possible, they were always with each 





other; they roomed, worked, walked and 
lounged in company, and often made mutual 
concessions of taste so that they might avoid 
being separated. It was also discovered 
that though their allowances were unequal, 
they had put them together and paid all ex- 
penses out of a common purse. Their very 
differences made this alliance a great advan- 
tage in some respects, and it was rendered 
stronger by the fact that, however incom- 
patible outwardly, they agreed in both, 
acting with an earnest straightforward- 
ness. 

But perhaps I had better describe how I 
first saw them together. It was on a Satur- 
day, when a good many men were always 
sure to be found disporting themselves on the 
ball-field. I used to exercise my muscles by 
going to look at them, on these occasions ; 
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and on that particular day I came near | secret longing to be feminine and ideal, and 


being hit by a sudden ball, which was 
caught by an active, darting figure just in 
time to save my head from an awkward 
encounter. I nodded to my rescuer, and 
called out cordially, “Thank you!” 

“ All right,” said he, in a glum tone meant 
to be good-naturedly modest. “ Look out 
for yourself next time.” 

It was Bill Vibbard, then in the latter 
part of his freshman year; and not far 
distant I discovered his comrade Silverthorn, 
watching Bill in silent admiration. They 
continued slowly on their way toward an 
oak-grove, which then stood near the field. 
Silverthorn, a smaller figure than Vibbard, 
wore a suit of uniform tint, made of sleazy 
gray stuff that somehow at once gave me 
the idea that it was taken out of one of his 
mother’s discarded dresses. His face was 
nearly colorless without being pallid; and 
the faint golden down on his cheeks and 
upper lip, instead of being disagreeably 
juvenile, really added to the pleasant dream- 
iness that hung like a haze over his mild 
young features. He was slender, he car- 
ried himself rather quaintly; but his gait 
was buoyant and spirited. At that season 
the lilacs were in bloom, and Silverthorn 
held a glorious plume of the pale blossoms 
in his hand. What the first touch of fire is 
to the woods in autumn, the blooming of 
the lilac is to the new summer—a mystery, 
a beauty, too exquisite to last long intact ; 
evanescent as human breath, yet, like that, 
fraught with incalculable values. All this 
Silverthorn must have felt to the full, judg- 
ing from the tender way in which he held 
the flowers, even while absorbed in talk 
with his friend. His fingers seemed con- 
scious that they were touching the clue to 
a finer life. In Vibbard’s warm, tough fist, 
the lilacs would have faded within ten 
minutes. Vibbard was stocky and muscu- 
lar, and his feet went down at each step as 
if they never meant to come up again. He 
wore stylish clothes, kept his hands much 
in his coat pockets, affected high-colored 
neck-scarfs, and had a red face with blunt 
features. When he was excited, his face 
wore a fierce aspect; when he felt friendly, 
it became almost foolishly sentimental ; as 
a general thing it was morosely inert. 

Being in my senior year, I did not see 
much of either Vibbard or his friend ; but I 
sometimes occupied myself with attempts 
to analyze the sources of their intimacy. I 
remember stating to one of my young ac- 
quaintances that Vibbard probably had a 





that Silverthorn felt himself at fault in mas- 
culine toughness and hardihood, so that 
each sought the companionship of the other, 
hoping to gain some of the qualities which 
he himself lacked ; and my young acquaint- 
ance offended me by replying, as if it had 
all been perfectly obvious, “ Of course.” 

After I had been graduated, and had enter- 
ed the Law School, Silverthorn and Vibbard 
came to my room one day, on a singular 
errand, which—though I did not guess it 
then—was to influence their lives for many 
a year afterward. , 

“ Ferguson,” began Bill, rather shyly, 
when they had seated themselves, “I sup- 
pose you know enough of law, by this time, 
to draw up a paper.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; or draw it down, 
either,” I replied. But I saw at once that 
my flippancy did not suit the occasion, for 
the two young fellows glanced at each other 
very seriously and seemed embarrassed. 
“ What do you want me to do?” I asked. 

Silverthorn now spoke, in his soft light 
inexperienced voice, which possessed a sin- 
gular charm. 

“ Tt’s all Bill’s idea,” said he, rather care- 
lessly, “I would much rather have the 
understanding in words, but he ¥ 

“Yes,” broke in Bill, growing suddenly 
red and vehement, “I’m not going to have 
it a thing that can be forgotten. No one 
knows what might happen.” 

“ Well, well,” said I, “if I’m to help you, 
you'd better fire away and tell me what it is 
you're after.” 

“ T will,” returned Vibbard, with a touch 
of that fierceness which marked his resolute 
moods. “Thorny and I have agreed to 
stand by each other when we quit col- 
lege. Men are always forming friendships 
in the beginning of life, and then getting 
dragged apart by circumstances, such as 
wide separation and different interests. We 
don’t want this to happen, and so we’ve 
made a compact that whichever one of us, 
Thorny or me, shall be worth thirty thou- 
sand dollars first,—why that one is to give 
the other half. That is, unless the second 
one is already well enough off, so that to 
give him a full half would put him ahead 
of whichever has the thirty thousand. 
D’ you see?” 

“The idea is to keep even as long as we 
can, you know,” said Silverthorn, turning 
from one of my books which he had begun 
to glance through, and looking into my 
eyes with a delighted, straightforward gaze. 
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“That’s a very curious notion!” said I, 
turning over the plan with a caution born 
of legal readings. “ Before we go on, would 
you mind telling me which one of you 
originated this scheme ?” 

I was facing Silverthorn as I spoke, but 
felt impelled to turn quickly and include 
Vibbard in the question. They were both 
silent. It was plain, after a moment, that 
they really didn’t know which one of them 
had first thought of this compact. 

“ Wasn’t it you?” queried Silverthorn, 
musingly, of his comrade. 

*T don’t know,” returned Vibbard ; then, 
as if so much subtilty annoyed him: “ What 
difference does it make, any way? Can’t 
you draw an agreement for us, Ferguson ? ” 

But I was really so much interested in 
getting at their minds through this channel, 
that I couldn’t comply at once. 

“ Now, you two fellows, you know,” said 
I, laughing, “are younger than I, and I think 
it becomes me to know exactly what this 
thing means, before proceeding any further 
in it. How can I tell but one of you is try- 
ing to get an advantage over the other ?” 

The pair looked startled at this, but it 
was only, I found, because they were so 
astonished at having such a construction 
put upon their project. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” I hastened to say. 
“T wasn’t serious.” 

But Vibbard persisted in a dogged ex- 
pression of gloom. 

“It’s always this way,” he presently de- 
clared, in a heavy provoked tone. “ My 
father, you know, is a shrewd man, and 
everybody is forever accusing me of being 
mean and overreaching. But I never 
dreamed that it could be imputed in such 
a move as—well, never mind!” he sud 
denly exclaimed in a loud voice, and with 
assumed indifference, getting up from his 
chair. “ Of course it’s all over now. I sha’n’t 
do anything more about it, after what Fer- 
guson has said.” He was so sulky that he 
had to resort to thus putting me in the third 
person, although he was not addressing these 
words to Silverthorn. Then he gave his 
thick frame a slight shake, as if to get rid 
of the disagreeable feelings I had excited, 
and turned toward his friend. On the 
instant there came into his unmoved eyes 
and his matter-of-fact countenance a look 
of sentiment so incongruous as to be almost 
laughable. “I wish I could have done it, 


Thorny,” said he, wistfully. 
“ Hold on, Vibbard,” I interposed. “ Don’t 
be discouraged.” 
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He paid no attention. 
Upon this Silverthorn fired up. 
“ Hullo, Bill, this won’t do! Do you sup- 


pose I’m going to let our pet arrangement 
drop that way and leave you to be so miscon- 
strued ? Come back here and sit down.” 
(Vibbard was already at the door.) “As for 
your getting any advantage out of this, is it 
likely ? Why, you are well off now, to begin 
with ; that is, your father is ; and I am poor, 
downright poor—Ferguson must have seen 
that.” 

Here was a surprise! The dreamy youth 
was proving himself much more sensible 
than the beefy and practical one. Vibbard, 
however, seemed to enjoy being admonished 
by Silverthorn, and resumed his seat quite 
meekly. ‘To me, in my balancing frame of 
mind, it occurred that one might go farther 
than Silverthorn had done, in saying that 
any advantage to Vibbard was very improb- 
able ; one might assume that it was surely 
Silverthorn who would reap the profit. But 
I decided not to disturb the already troubled 
waters any more. 

Silverthorn, however, expressed this idea : 
“ You'll be thinking,” he said to me, with a 
smile, “that 7 am going to get the upper 
hand in this bargain; and I know there 
seems a greater chance of it. But then I 
have hopes—I—” The dreamy look, which 
I have described by the simile of a haze, 
gathered and increased on his fair ingen- 
uous young face, and his eyes quite ignored 
me for a moment, being fixed on some 
imaginary outlook very entrancing to him, 
until he recalled his flagging voice, to add: 
“ Well, I don’t know that I can put it be- 
fore you, but there are possibilities which 
may make a great difference in my fortunes 
within a few years.” 

I fancied that Vibbard gave me a quick, 
confidential glance, as much as to say, 
“Don’t disturb that idea. Let him think 
so.” But the next moment his features 
were as inert as ever. 

It turned out, on inquiry, that only Vib- 
bard was of age; his friend being quick in 
study, had entered college early, and nearly 
two years stood between him and his major- 
ity ; so that, if their contract was to be bind- 
ing, they would have to defer it for that length 
of time. I was prepared for their disap- 
pointment ; but Silverthorn, after an instant’s 
reflection, seemed quite satisfied. As they 
were going, he hurried back, leaving his friend 
out of ear-shot, and explained himself,— 

“You see, Vibbard has an idea that 
I shall never succeed in life,—financially, 
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that is;—and so he wants to fasten this 
agreement on me, to prevent pride or any- 
thing making me back out, you know, by 
and by. But I like all the better to have it 
left just as it is for a while, so that if we 
should ever put it on paper he needn’t feel 
that he had hurried into the thing toorashly.” 

“T understand,” I replied ; and I pressed 
his hand warmly, for his frankness and gen- 
uineness had pleased me. 

When they were gone, I pondered several 
minutes on the novelty and boyish naiveté 
of the whole proceeding, and found myself 
a good deal refreshed by the sincerity of the 
two young fellows and their fine confidence 
in the perfectibility of the future. It seemed 
to me, the more I thought of it, that I could 
hold on to this scheme of theirs as a help 
to myself in retaining a healthy freshness of 
spirit. “At any rate,” I said, “I wont 
allow myself to go adrift into cynicism as 
long as they keep faith with their ideal.” 

From time to time during the two years, 
I encountered the friends casually; and I 
remember having a fancy that their faces— 
which of course altered somewhat, as they 
matured—were acquiring a kind of likeness ; 
or, rather, were exchanging expressions. 
Silverthorn’s grew rounder and brightened 
a degree in color; his glance had less mo- 
mentum in it; he looked more common- 
place and contented. On the other hand, 
Vibbard, through mental exertion (for he 
had lately been studying hard) and the 
society of his junior, had modified the inertia 
of his own expression. The strength of his 
features began to be mingled with gentle- 
ness. But this I recalled only at a later 
time. 

Near the end of the two years’ limit, 
when the boon companions were on the eve 
of taking their degrees, I found that another 
element had come into their affairs. 

Going out one evening to visit a friend 
who lived at some distance on one of the 
large railroads, I had a glimpse of a small 
manufacturing place, which the train passed 
with great rapidity at late twilight. The 
large mill was already lighted up, and every 
window flashed as we sped by. But the 
sunset had not quite faded, and, from the 
colored sky far away behind the mill, light 
enough still came to show the narrow glen 
with its wall of autumn foliage on either 
side, the black and silent river above the 
dam, the sudden shining screen of falling 
water at the dam itself, and again a smooth, 
dark current below, running toward us and 
under the railroad embankment. There 





was a small settlement of operatives’ houses 
near the factory, and two or three larger 
homes appeared in sight, snugly placed 
among the trees. We were swept away out 
of sight in a moment; but there was some- 
thing so striking in that single glimpse, that 
a traveler in the next seat, who had not 
spoken to me before, turned and asked me 
what place it was. I did not know. I 
afterward learned that it was Stansby, a 
factory village perhaps forty miles from 
Cambridge. Finding that the memory 
of the spot clung to me, I wished to 
know more about it; and one day in the 
following spring, when I needed a change 
from the city, I actually went out there. 
Stansby did not prove to be a very pictur- 
esque place; yet its gentle hills, with out- 
croppings of cold granite, the deep-hued 
river between, and the cotton-mill near the 
railroad, somehow roused a decided interest 
which I never have been able wholly to ac- 
count for. I enjoyed strolling about, but was 
beginning to think of a train back to Bos- 
ton, when a turn of the road, a quarter of 
a mile from the mill, brought me face to 
face with a young girl who was approach- 
ing slowly with a book in her hand, which 
she read as she walked. 

She was not a beautiful girl, and not at 
all what is understood by a “brilliant” girl ; 
yet at the very first look she excited my 
interest, as Stansby village itself had done. 
In every outline and motion she showed 
perfect health ; her clear color was tonic to 
the eye; her deep brown hair, at the same 
time that it gave a restful look to her fore- 
head, added something of fervency to her 
general aspect. In sympathy with the 
beautiful day, she had taken off her hat 
(which she carried on one arm), disclosing 
a spray of fresh lilacs in herhair. She was 
very simply, though not poorly, dressed. 
All thts, and more, I was able to observe 
without disturbing her absorption in her 
book ; but just as I was trying to decide 
whether the firm, compressed corners of her 
mouth only meant interest in the reading, 
or indicated some peculiar hardness of char- 
acter, she glanced up and saw my eyes 
bent upon her. 

Then, for an instant, there came into her 
own a look of eager search; no softly ‘in- 
quiring gaze, such as would be natural to 
most women on a casual meeting of this 
sort, but a full, energetic, self-reliant scru- 
tiny. I don’t think the compression about 
her lips was softened by her surprise at see- 
ing me; but that keen level look from her 
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eyes brought a wonderful change over her 
face, so that from being interesting it be- 
came attractive, and I was fired by a kind 
of enthusiasm in beholding it. Involuntarily 
I took off my hat, and paused at the side 
of the highway. She bent her head again, 
—perhaps with some acknowledgment of 
my bow, but not definitely for that purpose, 
because she continued reading as she passed 
me. 

But now came the strangest part of the 
episode. This girl disappeared around the 
bend of the road, and after her two young 
fellows drew near whom I recognized as 
Vibbard and Silverthorn. It happened that 
Silverthorn, as on the very first day I had 
ever seen him, carried a sprig of lilac. 
Happened ? No; the lilac in the girl’s hair 
was too strong a coincidence to be over- 
looked, and I was not long in guessing that 
there was some tender meaning in it. 

“ Hullo! Ferguson.” 

“ Did you know we were here ? ” 

These exclamations were made with 
some confusion, and Silverthorn blushed 
faintly. 

“ No,” said I. “ Do you come often?” 

They looked at each other confidentially. 

“ We have, lately,” Vibbard admitted. 

“ Then perhaps you can tell me who that 
girl is that I just passed.” 

“Oh yes,” said Silverthorn, at once. 
“That’s Ida Winwood, the daughter of the 
superintendent here at the mills.” 

“She is a very striking girl,” I said. 
* You know her, of course ? ” 

“ A little.” 

Vibbard enlarged upon this: it was a 
curious habit they had fallen into, of each 
waiting for the other to explain what should 
more properly have been explained by him- 
self. 

“ Thorny’s father, you know,” said Vib- 
bard, “ was a great machinist, and so they 
had acquaintances around at mills in differ- 
ent parts of the state. She—that is Ida, 
you know—is only sixteen now, but Thorny 
first saw her when he was a boy and came 

‘here, once or twice, with his father.” 

Silverthorn nodded his head, with a cor- 
roborative glance. 

“ But it seems to me,” I said, addressing 
him, “ that you treat her rather distantly for 
an old acquaintance ;-or else she treats you 
distantly. Which is it?” 

They laughed, and Vibbard blurted out, 
with a queer, boyish grimace : 

“Tt’s me. She don’t like me. 
Thorny ?” 


Hey, 








“ Tt’s nearer the truth,” returned his friend, 
“to say that you’re so bashful you don’t give 
her half a chance to make known what she 
does think of you.” 

“Oh, time enough—time enough,” said 
Vibbard, good-humoredly. 

Remembering that I must hurry back to 
catch my train, I suddenly found that I 
had been in an abstracted mood, for I was 
still standing with my hat off. 

“ Well, let me know how you get on,” I 
said, jocosely, as I parted from the comrades, 

Yet for the life of me I could not tell 
which one of them it was that I should 
expect to hear from as a suitor for the girl’s 
hand. 

It was within a fortnight after this that 
they came to my office—for I have forgot- 
ten to say that I was now admitted to the 
bar—and announced that the time for draw- 
ing up their long-pending agreement had 
arrived. They were still as eager as ever 
about it, and I very soon had the instru- 
ment made out, stating the mutual consider- 
ation and duly signed and sealed. 

Finding that they had been at Stansby 
again, I was prompted to ask them more 
about Ida. 

“Do you know,” I said, boldly, “that I 
am very much puzzled as to which of you 
was more interested in her?” 

They took it in good part, and Silver- 
thorn answered, 

“That’s not surprising. 
myself.” 

“I’m trying,” said Vibbard, bluntly, “to 
make Thorny fall in love with her. But I 
can’t seem to succeed.” 

“No,” said his friend, “ because I insist 
upon it that she’s just the woman for you.” 

Vibbard turned to me with an expression 
of ridicule. 

“Yes,” he said, “Thorny is as much 
wrapped up in that idea as if his own hap- 
piness depended on my marrying her.” 

“ You're rivals, then, after a new fashion,” 
was my comment. “ Don’t you see, though, 
how you are to settle it?” 

“ No.” 

“Why, each of you should propose in 
form, for the other. Then Miss Winwood 
would have to take the difficulty into her 
own hands.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Vibbard. 


I don’t know, 


“ That’s 


a good idea. But suppose she don’t care 
for either of us ?” 
“Very well. I don’t see that in that case 


she would be worse off than yourselves, for 
neither of you seems to care for her.” 
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“Oh yes, we do!” exclaimed Silver- 
thorn, instantly. 

“Yes, we care a great deal,” insisted Vib- 
bard. 

They both grew so very earnest over 
this that I didn’t dare to continue the 
subject, and it was left in greater mystery 
than before. 

At last the time of graduation came, 
and the two friends parted to pursue their 
separate ways. Silverthorn had a widowed 
mother living at a distance in the country, 
whose income had barely enabled her to 
send him through college on a meager 
allowance. He went home to visit her for 
a few days, and then promptly took his 
place on a daily newspaper in Boston, where 
he spent six months of wretched failure. 
He had great hopes of achieving in a short 
time some prodigious triumph in writing, 
but, at the end of this period, he gave it all 
up, and decided to develop the mechanical 
genius which he thought he had perhaps 
inherited from his father. I began to have 


a suspicion when I learned that this new 
turn had led him to Stansby, where he pro- 
cured a position as a sort of clerk to the 
superintendent, Winwood. 

After some months, I went out to see | 


him there. 


cover any signs of a new relation between 
Silverthorn and the daughter. 


commonplace man, whose face looked as if 


it had been stamped with a die which was | 


to furnish a hundred duplicate physiogno- 
mies. Mrs. Winwood was a fat, woolly 
sort of woman, who knitted, and rocked in 
her rocking-chair, keeping time to her 
needles. A smell of tea and chops came 
from the adjoining room, where they had 
been having supper; and there was a big, 
hot-colored lithograph of Stansby Mills hung 
up over the fire-place, with one or two awk- 
ward-looking engravings of famous men 
and their families on the remaining wall- 
spaces. Yet, even with these crude and barren 
surroundings, the girl Ida retained a pecu- 
liar and inspiring charm. She talked in a 
full, free tone of voice, and was very sensi- 
ble ; but in everything she said or did, there 
was a mixture, with the prosaic, of some- 
thing so sweet and fresh, that I could not 
help thinking she was very remarkable. 
In particular, there was that strong, fine 
look from the eyes, which had impressed 
me on my first casual meeting in the road. 
It had a transforming power, and seemed 





In the evening we went to the | 
Winwoods’, and I watched closely to dis- | 


Mr. Win- | 
wood himself was a homely, perfectly | 
| denly there flashed upon me the secret 





to speak of resolution, aspiration, or self- 
sacrifice. I noticed with what enthusiasm 
she glanced up at Silverthorn, when he was 
showing her some drawings of machinery, 
executed by himself, and was dilating upon 
certain improvements which he intended to 
make. Still, there was a reserve between 
them, and a timidity on his part, which 
showed that no engagement to marry had 
been made, as yet. 

He was very silent as we walked together 
beside the dark river toward the railroad, 
after our call. But, when we came abreast 
of the dam, with its sudden burst of noise, 
and its continual hissing murmur, he stopped 
short, with a look of passion in his face. 

“Things have changed since Vibbard 
went away,” he said. “Yes, yes; very 
much. I used to think it was he who 
ought to love her.” 

“ And you have found out ” I began. 

He laid his hand quickly on my arm. 

“Yes, I have found that it is I who love 
her—eternally, truly! But don’t tell any 
one of this; it seems to me strange that I 
should speak of it, even to you. I cannot 
ask her to marry me yet. But there seems 


| to be a relief in letting you know.” 


I was expressing my pleasure at being of 
any use to him, when the ominous sound 
of the approaching cars made itself heard, 
and I had to hurry away. But, all the way 
back to the city, I could think of nothing 
but Silverthorn’s announcement; and sud- 


and the danger of the whole situation. 
This girl, who had so much interested the 


| two friends, in spite of their strong con- 


trasts of character, was, perhaps, the only 
one in the world who could have pleased 
them both; for in her own person she 
seemed to display a mixture of elements, 
much the same and quite as decided as 
theirs. What, then, if Vibbard also should 
wake up to the knowledge of a love for 
her ? 

The next time I saw Silverthorn, which 
was a full year later, I said to him: 

“Do you hear from Vibbard anything 
about that agreement to divide your gains ?” 

“No!” he replied, avoiding my eye; 
“nothing about that.” 

“Do you expect him to keep it?” 

“Yes!” he said, glancing swiftly up again, 
with a gleam of frendly vindication in his 
eyes. “I know he will.” 

“ But I hear hard things said of him,” I 
persisted. “ Reports have lately come to 
me as to some rather close, not to say sharp, 
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bargains of his. He is successful; perhaps 
he is changing.” 

For the first time, I saw Silverthorn angry. 

“ Never say a word of that sort to me 
again!” he cried, with a demeanor bordering 
on violence. 

I was a little piqued, and inquired: 

“Well, how do you get on toward being 
in a position to pay him ?” 

But I regretted my thrust. Silverthorn’s 
face fell, and he could make no reply. 

“Is there no prospect of success with 
those machines you were talking of last 
year ?” I asked more kindly. 

“ No,” said he, sadly. “I’m afraid not. 
I shall never succeed. It all depends on 
Vibbard, now. I cannot even marry, un- 
less he gets enough to give me a start.” 

I left him with a dreary misgiving in my 
heart. What an unhappy outcome of their 
compact was this! 

Meanwhile, Vibbard was thriving. After 
a bnef sojourn with his father, who was a 
well-to-do hardware merchant in his own 
smal] inland city, he went to Virginia and 
began sheep-farming. In two years he 
had gained enough to find it feasible to 
return to New York, where he took up the 
business of a note-broker. People who 


knew him prophesied that he would prove 
too slow to be a successful man in early life ; 
and, in fact, as he did not look like a quick 
man, he was a long time in gaining the rep- 


utation of one. But his sagacious instincts 
moved all the more effectively for being 
masked, and he made some astonishing 
strokes. It began to seem as if other men 
around him who lost, were controlled by 
some deadly attraction which forced them 
to throw their success under Vibbard’s feet. 
His car rolled on over them. Everything 
yielded him a pecuniary return. 

As he was approaching his thirtieth birth- 
day, he found himself worth a little over 
thirty thousand dollars—after deducting ex- 
penses, bad claims, and a large sum repaid 
to his father for the cost of his college 
course. He had been only six years in ac- 
cumulating it. But how endlessly prolonged 
had those six years been for Silverthorn! 
When three of them had passed, he de- 
clared his love to Ida Winwood, though in 
such a way that she need neither refuse nor 
accept him at once; and a guasi engage- 
ment was made between them, having in 
view a probable share in Vibbard’s fortunes. 
Once,—perhaps more than once,—Silver- 
thorn bitterly reproached himself, in her 
presence, for trusting so entirely to another 





man’s energies. But Ida put up her hands 
beseechingly, looking at him with a passion- 
ate, devoted faith. 

“No, John!” she cried. There is noth- 
ing wrong about it. If you were other than 
you are, I might not wish it to be so. But 
you,—you are different from other men; 
there is something finer about you, and you 
are not meant for battling your way. But, 
when once you get this money, you will 
give all your time to inventing, or writing, 
and then people will find out what you are!” 

There was something strange and pathetic 
in their relation to each other, now. Silver- 
thorn seemed nervous and weary ; he looked 
as if he were growing old, even with that 
soft yellow beard, and his pale brown hair 
still untouched (for he was only twenty- 
eight). Hisspirits were capricious; sometimes 
bounding high with hope, and, at others, 
utterly despondent. Ida, meantime, had 
reached a full development ; she was twenty- 
two, fresh, strong, and self-reliant. When 
they were together, she had the air of caring 
for him as for an invalid. 

Suddenly, one day, at the close of Vib- 
bard’s six years’ absence, Silverthorn came 
running from the mill during working-hours, 
and burst into the superintendent’s cottage, 
with an open letter in his hand, calling aloud 
for Ida. 

“He is coming! He is coming!” cried 
he, breathless, but with a harsh excitement, 
as if he had been flying from an angry pur- 
suer. 

“Who? What has happened?” returned 
Ida, in alarm. 

“ Vibbard.” 

But he looked so wild and distraught, that 
Ida could not understand. 

“Vibbard?” she repeated. Then,—with 
an amazed apprehension which came swiftly 
upon her,—shutting both hands tight as if to 
strengthen herself, and bringing them close 
together over her bosom: “ Have you quar- 
reled with him ?” 

“ Quarreled ?” echoed Silverthorn, look- 
ing back her amazement. “ Why, do you 
suppose the world has come to an end? 
Don’t you know we would sooner die than 
quarrel ?” 

“ Vibbard—coming!” repeated Ida, as 
she caught sight of the letter. “ Yes; now, 
I see.” 

“ But, doesn’t it make you happy ?” asked 
her lover, suddenly annoyed at her cool re- 
ception of the news. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, pensively. 
“You have startled me so. Besides,—why 
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should it make me happy ?” A singular con- 
fusion seemed to have come over her mind. 
“ Of course,” she added, after a moment, “ I 
am happy, because he’s your friend.” 

“ But,—the money, Ida!” He took her 
hand, but received no answering pressure. 
“The money,—think of it! We shall be 
able ” Then catching sight of an ex- 
pression on her features that was almost 
cruel in its chill absence of sympathy, Silver- 
thorn dropped her hand in a pet, and walked 
quickly out of the house back to the mill. 

She did not follow him. It was their first 
misunderstanding. 

Silverthorn remained at his desk, went to 
his own boarding-house for dinner, and 
returned to the mill, but always with a sense 
of unbroken suffering. What had hap- 
pened ? Why had Ida been so unrespon- 
sive? Why had he felt angry with her? 
These questions repeated themselves inces- 
santly, and were lost again in a chaotic 
humming that seemed to fill his ears and 
to shut out the usual sounds of the day, 
making him feel as if thrust away into a 
cell by himself, at the same time that he was 
moving about among other people. 

Vibbard was to arrive that afternoon. 
Silverthorn wished he had told Ida, before 
leaving her, how soon his friend was com- 
ing. As no particular hour had been 
named in the letter, he grew intolerably 
restless, and finally told Winwood that he 
was going to the dépét, to wait. 

All this time, Ida had been nearly as 
wretched as he; and, unable to make out 
why this cloud had come over them just 
when they ought to have been happiest, she 
too, went out into the air for relief, and 
wandered along the hill-side by the river. 

It was early summer again. The lilacs 
were in bloom. All along the fence in 
front of Winwood’s house were vigorous 
bushes in full flower. Ida, as she passed 
out, broke off a spray and put it in her hair, 
wishing that its faint perfume might be a 
spell to bring Silverthorn back. 

On the edge of the wood where she had 
been idly pacing for a few minutes, all at 
once she heard a crackling of twigs and 
dry leaves under somebody’s active tread, 
just behind her. It did not sound like her 
lover’s step. She looked around. The 
man, a stranger with strong features and 
thick beard, halted at once and looked at 
her—silently, as if he had forgotten to 
speak, but with a degree of homage that 
dispelled everything like alarm. 

She stood still, looking at him as earnestly 











as he at her. Then, she hardly knew how, 
a conviction came to her. 

“ Mr. Vibbard ?” she said, in a low in- 
quiring tone. To herself she whispered, 
“Six years!” 

Somehow, although she expected it, there 
was something terrible in having this silent, 
strange man respond : 

“ Yes.” 

He spoke very gently, and put out his 
hand to her. 

She laid her own in his strong grasp, and 
then instantly felt as if she had done some- 
thing wrong. But he would not let it go 
again. Drawing her a little toward him, he 
turned so that they could walk together 
back to the mills. 

“ Did John send you this way? Have 
you seen him ?” she asked, falteringly. 

“No,” said Vibbard. “From where I 
happened to be, I thought I could get here 
sooner by walking over through Bartlett. 
Besides, it was pleasanter to come my own 
way instead of by railroad.” 

* But how did you know me?” 

“T have never forgotten how you looked. 
And besides, that lilac.” 

With a troubled impulse, Ida drew her 
hand away from his, and snatched the 
blossoms out of her hair, meaning to throw 
them away. Then she hesitated, seeing 
her rudeness. Vibbard, who had not un- 
derstood the movement, said with a tone 
of delight : 

“Wont you give them tome? Do you 
remember how you wore them in your hair 
one day, years ago?” 

“T have reasons for not forgetting it,” 
she answered with a laugh, feeling more at 
her ease. “ Well, I have spoiled this bunch 
now, but of course you may have them.” 

He took the flowers, and they walked on, 
talking more like old friends. At the mo- 
ment when this happened, Silverthorn, who, 
while waiting for another train to arrive had 
come back to the house in search of Ida, 
passed on into a little orchard on a slope, 
just beyond, which overlooked a bend in 
the road: from there he saw Ida give Vib- 
bard the lilac spray. At first he scarcely 
knew his old friend, and the sight struck 
him with a jealous pang he had never felt 
before. Then suddenly he saw that it was 
Vibbard, and would have rushed down the 
slope to welcome him. But like a detain- 
ing hand upon him, the remembrance of 
his foolish quarrel with Ida held him back. 
He slunk away secretly through the or- 
chard, into the woods, and hurried to meet 
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Vibbard at a point below the house, where 
Ida would have left him. 

He was not disappointed. He gained 
the spot in time, and appeared to be walk- 
ing up from the mill, when he encountered 
his old comrade going sturdily toward it. 
Nevertheless, he felt uncomfortable at the 
deception he was using. They greeted 
each other warmly, yet each felt a constraint 
that surprised him. 

Vibbard explained how he had come. 

“ And I have seen Ida,” he exclaimed 


impetuously, with a glow of pleasure. Then 
he stopped in embarrassment. “ Are you 
going back that way ?” he asked. 

“ No,” said the other, gloomily. “ We'll 


go over the river to where I live.” 

They took the path in that direction, and 
on the way Vibbard began explaining how 
he had arranged his property. 

“It’s just as well not to go up to the 
Winwoods’ until we’ve finished this,” he 
said, parenthetically. “And to tell you 
the truth, Thorny, it’s a queer business for 
me to be about, after I’ve been hard at 
work for so long, scraping together what 
I’ve got. I shouldn’t much like people to 
know about it, I can tell you; and I never 
would do it for any man but you.” 

Formerly, Silverthorn had been used to 
this sort of bluntness, but now it irritated 
him. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “ that 
you would break your bargain, if it had 
been made with any one besides me ? ” 

Vibbard drew himself up proudly. 

“ No, sir!” he declared, in a cold tone. 
“ T keep my word whenever I have given it.” 

Silverthorn uttered an oath under his 
breath. 

“If you mean to keep your word, why 
don’t you do it without blustering? Sup- 
posing I ave been unfortunate enough to 
come out behind in the race, and to need 
this money of yours? Is that any reason 
why you should grind into me like a file the 
sense of my obligation to you ?” 

“Come, Thorny,” said his friend, “you 
are treating me like a stranger. How long 
is it since you got these high-strung no- 
tions?” 

“] suppose I’ve been growing sensitive 
since I first perceived that I was depend- 
ent on your fortune. It has unmanned me. 


I believe I might have done something, but 
for this.” 

“Gad, so might I be doing something, 
now, if I had my whole capital,” muttered 
Vibbard. 








He did not see how his remark renewed 
the wound he had just been trying to heal. 
The truth is, he had for several years been 
feeling that the compact with his friend 
was a useless clog on himself, and he had 
dwelt too much on his own generosity in 
making it. 

Both felt pained and dissatisfied with 
their meeting. It was full of sordidness and 
discomfort ; it seemed in one hour to have 
stripped from their lives the romance of 
youth. But after their little tiff they tried 
to recover their spirits and succeeded in 
keeping up a sham kind of gayety. Arrived 
at Silverthorn’s lodging, they completed 
their business; Vibbard handing over a 
check, and receiving in exchange Silver- 
thorn’s copy of the agreement with a receipt 
in due form. 

“How long can you stay, Bill?” asked 
Silverthorn, more cheerfully, when this was 
over. A suppressed elation at his good 
luck made him tingle from top to toe ; and, 
to tell the truth, he did not feel much inter- 
est in Vibbard’s remaining. 

“T must be off to-morrow,” said his 
friend. “I suppose I can stay here to- 
night ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“T must call on Ida, before I go.” 

Silverthorn’s brow darkened. 

“ Ah, Thorny,” continued Vibbard, un- 
consciously, “it’s queer to look back to 
that time when we were trying to persuade 
each other to make love to her! Do you 
know that since I’ve been away, she’s never 
once gone out of my mind ?” 

“Ts that so?” returned his comrade, with 
a strained and cloudy effort to appear lightly 
interested. : 

“ Yes,” said the other, warming to his 
theme. “It may seem strange in a rough 
business man like me,—and I guess it would 
have played the Old Harry with anybody 
whose head wasn’t perfectly level,—but that 
strong, pure, sweet face of hers has come 
between me and many a sharp fellow I’ve 
had to deal with. But it never distracted 
my thoughts; it helped me. The memory 
of her was with me night and day, Thorny, 
and it made mea hard, successful worker, and 
kept me a pure-hearted, happy man. You'll 
see that I don’t need much persuasion to 
speak to her now!” 

While Vibbard was talking, Silverthorn 
had risen, as if interested, and now stood 
with his arm stretched on the cheap, painted 
wooden mantel-piece above the empty grate 
of his meager room, Vibbard noticed that 
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he looked pale; and it suddenly struck him 
that his friend might have suffered from 
poverty, and that his health was perhaps 
weakening. A gush of the old-time love 
suddenly came up from his heart, though he 
said nothing. 

“You know I always told you,” Silver- 
thorn began,—he paused and waited an 
instant,—‘‘ I always told you she was the 
woman for you.” 

“Indeed I know it, old boy,” said Vib- 
bard, heartily. 

He rose, came to his old college-mate and 
took hold of his disengaged arm with both 
hands, affectionately. 

“Look here,” he added; “there’s been 
something queer and dismal about seeing 
each other, after such a long interval,— 
something awkward about this settlement 
between us. If I’ve done anything to hurt 
your feelings, Thorny, I’m sorry.  Let’s 
make an end of the trouble here and now, 
and be to each other just as we used to be. 
What do you say?” 

“ T say you’re a good, true-hearted fellow, 
as you always were, and I want you to 
promise that we shall keep up our old feel- 
ing forever.” 

“There’s no need of any promise but 
this,” said Vibbard, as they clasped hands. 

“ Now, tell me one thing,” resumed Sil- 
verthorn : “did it never occur to you, in all 
these six years, that I, who have been living 
in the daily company of the girl you love, 
might cross your prospect ?” 

For a second or two Vibbard’s eyelids, 
which fell powerless while he listened, re- 
mained shut, and a shock of pain seemed 
to strike downward from the brain, across his 
face and through his whole stalwart frame. 

“It’s your turn to hurt me,” he said, 
slowly, as he looked at his friend again. 
“ Have you any idea how that bare sugges- 
tion cut into me?” 

“T think I have,” said Silverthorn, me- 
chanically. He remained verypale. “ But 
I see, from the way it struck you, that you 
had never thought of it before. That re- 
lieves me. Give me your hand once more, 
Bill.” Then he explained, hurriedly, that 
he must go to the mill for a few moments. 
“Tf I’m not back to tea, don’t wait. The 
girl will come up and give it to you. And 
mind you don’t go over to the Winwoods” 
(this with a laugh); “I wish to give thema 
little warning of your visit.” 


In a moment he was gone. Vibbard 


amused himself as well as he could with the 
books and drawings in the room; then he 





sat down, looked all about the place, and 
sighed : 

“ Poor fellow! he can be more comfort- 
able now.” 

Before long the tea hour came. Thorny 
had not returned, and he took the meal 
alone, watching the sunset out of the 
window. But by and by he grew restless, 
and finally, taking his hat and his cane, 
which had an odd-shaped handle made of 
two carved snakes at once embracing and 
wounding one another, he went out and 
strolled across the bridge toward the Win- 
woods’. By the time he reached there dusk 
had closed in, though the horizon afar off 
was overhung by a faint, stirring light from 
the rising moon. He remembered Silver- 
thorn’s injunction, however, and would not 
go into the cottage. 

He passed the lilac-hedge, with its half- 
pathetic exhalations of delicious odor recall- 
ing the past, and was prompted to step 
through a break in the stone wall and ascend 
the orchard slope. 

He stood there a few minutes enjoying 
the hush of night-fall and exulting in the full 
tide of happiness and sweet anticipation 
that streamed silently through his veins. 
All about him stole up the soft and secret 
perfumes of the summer’s dusk,—perfumes 
that feel their way through the air like the 
monitions of early love, going out from one 
soul to another. 

Suddenly a side-door in the house below 
was opened, and two figures came forth as if 
borne upon the flood of genial light that 
poured itself over the greensward. 

They were Silverthorn and Ida. 

How graceful they looked, moving to- 
gether,—the buoyant, beautiful maiden and 
the slender-shaped young man, who even 
at a distance impressed one with something 
ideal in his poseand motion! Vibbard looked 
at them with a bewildered, shadowy sort of 
pleasure; but all at once he saw that Silver- 
thorn held Ida’s hand in his and had laid 
his other hand on her shoulder. A frightful 
tumult of feeling assailed him. The small, 
carved serpents on his stick seemed sud- 
denly to drive their fangs into his own palm, 
as he clutched the handle tighter. 

For an instant he hesitated and hoped. 
Then the pair, passing along below the 
broken wall, came within earshot, and he 
heard his old boon comrade saying, in a 
pleading voice : 

“ But you have never quite promised me, 
Ida! You have never fully engaged your- 
self to me.” 
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Partly from a feeling of strangulation, 
partly with a blind impulse to do something 
violent, Vibbard clutched himself about the 
throat, tore furiously at his collar till it gave 
way, and, in a paroxysm little short of mad- 
ness, he turned and fled—he did not know 
where nor how—through the darkness. 

It seemed to him for a long time as if he 
was marching and reeling on through the 
woods, stumbling over roots and fallen 
trunks, breaking out into open fields upon 
the full run, then pursuing a road, or ram- 
bling hopelessly down by the ebon-hued 
river,—and as if he was doing all this with 
some great and urgent purpose of rescuing 
somebody from a terrible fate. He must go 
on foot,—there was no other way,—and 
everything depended on his getting to a cer- 
tain point by a certain time. The worst of 
it was, he did not know where it was that he 
must go to! Then, all at once, he became 
aware that he had made a mistake. It was 
not some one else who was to be saved. It 
was himself. He must rescue himself. 

From what ? 

At this, he came to a pause and tried to 
think. He stood on a commanding spot, 
somewhere not far from Stansby, though he 
could not identify it. The moon was up, 
and the wide, leafy landscape was spread 
out in utter silence for miles around him. 
For a brief space, while collecting his 
thoughts, he saw everything as it was. Then, 
as if at the stroke of a wand, horrible de- 
formity appeared to fall upon the whole 
scene ; the thousand trees below him writhed 
as if in multitudinous agony; and, where the 
thick moonlight touched house or road, or 
left patches of white on river and pool, there 
the earth seemed smitten as with leprosy. | 

Silverthorn, reaching his room in an hour 
after Vibbard had left it, was not at first sur- 
prised at his absence. Afterward he grew 
anxious; he went out, ran all the way to 
Winwood’s house, and came back hoping to 
find that his friend had returned while he was 
searching forhim. Hesat downand waited ; 
he kept awake very late; his head grew heavy, 
and he fell asleep in his chair, dreaming 
with a dull sense of pain, and also of ex- 
citement, about his new access of compar- 
ative wealth. 

A heavy step and the turning of the door- 
knob awoke him. Moonlight came in at 





the window—pale, for the dawn was break- 
ing—and his lamp still flickered on the table. 
Streaked with these conflicting glimmers, 
Vibbard stood before him,—his clothes torn, 
his hat gone, his face pale and fierce. 








“What have you been doing?” asked 
Silverthorn wearily, and without surprise, for 
he was too much dazed. 

“You—you/” said Vibbard, hoarsely, 
pointing sharply at him, as if his livid gaze 
was not enough. “ You have been taking 
her from me!” 

“Tda?” queried Silverthorn, with what 
seemed to the other to be a laughing 
sneer. 

“ Are you shameless?” demanded Vib- 
bard. “ Why don’t you lie down there and 
ask me to forgive you for demanding so 
little? I’ve no doubt you are sorry that 
you couldn’t get the whole of my money! 
But I suppose you were afraid you wouldn’t 
receive even the half, if you told me before- 
hand what you meant to do.” 

Silverthorn was numb from sleeping in a 
cramped posture and without covering; 
but a deeper chill shook him at these 
words. He tried to get up, but felt too 
weak, and had to abandon it. He shivered 
heavily. Then he put his hand carefully 
into the breast of his coat, and after a mo- 
ment drew out his pocket-book. 

“ Here it is,” said he, very quietly. “I 
came home intending to give you back 
your money, but you were not here.” 

“You expect me to believe that?” re- 
torted Vibbard, scornfully, “when I know 
that you went from here after receiving the 
check, and—ah! I couldn’t have believed 
it, if I hadn’t heard 

“You overheard us, then? You came, 
though I warned you not to? And what 
did you hear?” Silverthorn’s lips certainly 
curled with contempt now. 

Vibbard answered: “I heard you plead- 
ing with Ida to promise herself to you.’ 

“ That’s a lie,” said Silverthorn, calmly. 

“ Didn’t you say to her ‘ You have never 
yet fully engaged yourself to me?’ Weren't 
you pleading ?” 

“Yes. I was begging that she would for- 
get all the words of love I had ever spoken, 
and listen to you when you should come to 
tell her your story.” 

Vibbard’s head bowed itself in humilia- 
tion and wonder. He came forward two 
or three steps, and sank into a chair. 

“Is this possible?” he inquired, at last. 

“ And you, too, had loved her!” 

Silverthorn vouchsafed no reply. 

Vibbard, struggling with remorse, uncer- 
tainty and a dimly returning hope, brought 
himself to speak once more, hesitatingly. 

“ What did she say ?” 

“ At first she would not tolerate my pro- 
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posal. I saw there was a conflict in her 
mind. Something warned me what it was, 
yet I could not help fancying that she might 
really be unwilling to give me up. So then I 
said I had made up my mind any way, as 
things stood, to return you your money. I 
—forgive me, Bill, but it was not treachery 
to you—only justice to all—I asked her if 
she would wish to marry me as I was, poor 
and without a future.” 

“ And she—” asked Vibbard, trembling. 
* What did she say?” 

Silverthorn let the pocket-book fall, and 
buried his face in his hands. It was answer 
enough for his friend. 

Vibbard came over and knelt beside him, 
and tried to rouse him. He stroked his 
pale brown hair, and called him repeatedly 
“ Dear old boy.” 

“Poor Thorny, I wish I could do some- 
thing for you,” he said, gently. “ Are you 
sure you understood her?” 

The other suddenly looked up. 

“ Don’t blame her, Bill,” he said, beseech- 
ingly. ‘ Don’t let it hurt your love for her. 
There was nothing mercenary. She hesi- 
tated a moment—and then I saw that it had 
all been a dream of the impossible. I had 
always associated this money with myself. 
It turned back the whole current of her 
ideas, and upset everything, when I sepa- 
rated myself from it. All the plans of going 


away—all that life I had talked of—had to 
be scattered to the winds in a moment. 
She did not love me enough, in myself 
alone!” 





Thin Living and Thick Dying. 


IF any reader of this article will take General 
Walker’s Statistical Atlas, based on the results of 
the Ninth Census, and turn to the page which rep- 
resents the mortality from consumption, he will be 
startled to see that, over an immense area of the 
Northern American territory, one-fifth of all the 
deaths that occur are in consequence of this fell dis- 
ease. The whole of Maine and New Hampshire, 
the most of Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut, and all of Northern New York, show that two 
thousand out of every ten thousand who die, owe 
their death to consumption; while, in very much 
larger areas about the great lakes, the deaths from 
this disease range from one thousand four hundred 
to’ two thonsand in every ten thousand. If Asiatic 
cholera were to claim in these unfortunate regions, 
in a single year, as many victims as consumption 
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“Poor Thorny!” again murmured his 
friend. 


Love, amid all its other resemblances, is 
like the spirit of battle. It fires men to 
press on toward the goal, even though 
a brother by their side, pushing in the same 
direction, should fall with a mortal wound. 
And the fighter goes on, to wed with vic- 
tory, while his brother lies dead far behind, 
cheated of his bride. 

Vibbard offered himself to Ida the next 
day. It was a strange and distressful woo- 
ing; but she could not deny that, in a way 
unknown to herself till now, she had loved 
Vibbard from the beginning, more than his 
friend. In her semi-engagement with Sil- 
verthorn, she had probably been loving 
Vibbard through his friend. But when the 
strong man, who had gained a place in the 
world for her sake, returned and placed his 
heart before her, she could no longer make 
a mistake. 

Silverthorn would not keep the money, 
neither could his friend persuade him to 
come and take a share in his business. 
He would not leave Stansby. Where he 
had first seen Ida, there he resolved to 
dwell, with the memory of her. 

When I saw him again, and he told me 
of this crisis, he said: 

“T am not ‘poor Thorny,’ as Vibbard 
called me; for nowI have a friendship that 
will last me through life. It has stood the 
jest of money, and hate, and love, and it is 
stronger than them all.” 


does, it would be regarded as a terrible epidemic,— 
perhaps, as an awful visitation from heaven. 

It would be a great benefit to New England and 
all the regions associated with her in this sad 
scourge, to know how far the dangers of their inhos- 
pitable climate can be avoided by a change in diet 
and regimen. Our own opinion is that consumption 
can be driven from New England in three genera- 
tions. Let us try to get at some of the facts in her 
case. 

The first fact is that her climate is very severe. 
In truth, consumption seems to be inseparable from 
the New England climate, and to be associated with 
all climates that resemble her own in the northern 
parts of the country. Wherever the frost comes early 
and the winters are hard, and the springs are slow, 
there consumption makes its home. The next fact 
in the case is that certain ideas in regard to diet and 
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regimen have prevailed in New England, especially 
among rural populations, which ignore these facts 
of climate. Where so much of life’s fuel is required 
to keep a man warm, there has never been enough 
taken in to repair the waste of labor. In these con- 
sumptive districts, we have had a large population 
proverbially and notoriously given to hard and con- 
stant toil, and as proverbially and notoriously frugal 
in their way of living. Their sleeping-rooms have 
not been warmed; it has been considered quite 
effeminate to dress heavily; and almost disgraceful 
to favor one’s self in the matter of work. In short, 
the people have not eaten enough of nourishing 
food; they have not dressed warmly enough; they 
have slept in temperatures altogether too low, and 
lived too much in their unventilated kitchens. 

A man does not need to be old to remember the 
time when all New England was infatuated with 
Sylvester Graham’s notions concerning food. The 
New England colleges were hot-beds of consump- 
tion. Many of their students made long tramps 
while fasting in the morning, and came back to 
breakfasts that were suicidally meager. They died 
by scores,—by hundreds. Graham was a man of 
brains, but he was a man of mischievous hobbies ; 
and instead of helping New England, as he most 
conscientiously endeavored to do, he harmed her 
grievously. It is true that there has been a great 
change in the popular opinion, but this has not yet 
fully pervaded the rural districts. In the towns, 
the people live better; and students have learned 
that they must eat, and eat well, in order to keep 
themselves in health and to be able to do good 
work. 

At the tables of how many farmers and mechan- 
ics, we wonder, is the buckwheat breakfast gone 
into disgrace? We readily recall the time when 
uncounted multitudes of families broke their fast 
of twelve hours and faced the work of a blustering 
winter day with nothing but greasy buckwheat cakes 
and molasses! They might almost as well have 
eaten sawdust; and what had they for dinner? 
Boiled salt-pork and potatoes, and for supper boiled 
salt-pork and potatoes again—cold, and made palat- 
able with vinegar! Ah, we forget the pie,—the 
everlasting pie, with its sugary center and its 
leathery crust,—the one titillation of the palate that 
made life tolerable. Good bread and butter or 
milk, abundant fruit, beef and mutton, nutritious 
puddings,—all these things have been within the 
reach of the people of New England, for they have 
always been the thriftiest people in the world; but 
they have cost something, and they have not really 
been deemed necessary. The people have not real- 
ized that what they regarded as luxuries were neces- 
saries, and that the food upon which they have 
depended for protection from the climate, and for 
the repair of the wastes of labor has been altogether 
inadequate, and has left them with impoverished 
blood and tuberculous lungs. 

For, after taking into account all the influence of 


heredity, which is made much of in treating of the | 


causes of phthisis, insufficient nourishment is re- 
sponsible alike, in most instances, for the deposit 





of tubercle and the inflammation to which it natu- 
rally gives rise. There are many men, who, by a 
change of living, render the tubercles already depos- 
ited in their lungs harmless. Vitality becomes so 
high in its power that it dominates these evil 
influences, and they live out a fairly long life with 
enemies in their lungs that are rendered powerless 
by the strength of the fluid that fights them. We 
have seen consumption cured again and again by 
the simple process of building up the forces of 
vitality through passive exercise in the open air, and 
the supply of an abundance of nutritious food; and 
we have no doubt that it can be prevented in most 
instances by the same means. 

No human body can long endure the draught 
made upon it by a cold climate and by constant 
labor, unless it is well fed, well clothed, and well 
housed. Somewhere deterioration will show itself, 
and in New England,—nay, all over the kingdom of 
Great Britain it is the same, where the people are 
worse fed than here,—the poverty of blood shows 
itself in the deposit of tuberculous matter in the 
lungs. There should be by this time some improve- 
ment in New England, in consequence of the in- 
creased intelligence of the people, but so long as 
so many of them are running westward, and their 
places are taken by an ignorant foreign population, 
it is not likely that the statistics will show much 
improvement for a great many years tocome. If 
our physicians could only be paid for preventing 
disease, and could be permitted to prescribe for each 
family its way of living, there would be but little 
difficulty in routing from its stronghold that most 
fatal and persistent enemy of human life, which we 
call consumption. 


Too Much Of It. 


As the world grows older, and the materials of 
knowledge are multiplied, and the employments of 
life are subjected to the widest and intensest com- 
petitions, the ordinary individual seems to be quite 


overmatched by his circumstances. The average 
man is not “ sufficient for these things,” and the 
intellectual aliment that is provided for him is alto- 
gether in excess of his demands—altogether ahead 
of the possibilities of his consumption, We go on 
producing profusely in all departments, mostly of 
non-essential material, and the process of gathering 
is a process of selection. 

Let us take, for instance, our morning newspaper. 
No man can read one of our great New York dailies 
through, and digest its contents, and have time or 
strength left for other duties. He can only pass 
his eyes over, and very indistinctly gather and 
remember the leading matters of news. It is a 
huge jumble, in the main, of unimportant facts— 
facts that have no relation to his life. Now any 
newspaper man knows that the essential matters in 
his columns can be crowded into one-tenth of the 
space that they occupy, and that he fills his columns 
with material that it is a waste of any man’s time to 
read. He must compete with his neighbor, there- 
fore he must give acres of space to trash. Few 
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can read it, and nobody would miss it, or be the 
poorer or worse for losing it. 

Who will give us the newspaper that will print 
only that which is worth reading—only that which 
people will remember—reducing it all to its com- 
pactest form? The late Samuel Bowles, of Spring- 
field, probably came nearest to doing exactly this 
thing of all who have undertaken it. This, at least, 
was what he definitely tried to do—to “ boil down” 
everything. He was often known to apologize for 
a long article on the ground that he had no time to 
write a short one. The thing he accomplished was 
so unexampled that his paper was regarded as a 
model; and it achieved a national reputation, though 
published in a little city of only thirty thousand 
people. If his successors stand by this idea, they 
will make their newspaper as much a success as he 
did. One page of a small paper is enough to furnish 
a record of any day’s news—of everything that it is 
desirable to see or remember. 

There was a time when a minister was obliged to 
furnish pretty much all the intellectual pabulum of 
his parish. His people had little to read, and they 
read little. He was the only scholar, and he preached 
long sermons, and they either liked them or could 
standthem. Now a long sermon is, in ninety-nine 
cases in a hundred, a mistake. Itis not desired on 
the part of the people, and it is in no way needed by 
the people. They are glad when it is finished, and 
know that for all practical purposes it had been 
better finished from fifteen to thirty minutes earlier. 
When they have received the idea of a sermon, they 
can dispense with the exposition of its various 
phases and the dilutions and illustrations that go 
with it. In short, the people nowadays have a 
great abundance of intellectual stimulus outside of 
the pulpit, and they want their sermons boiled 
down, as much as they do their newspapers. It is 
not that they want less in them—they want all they 
can get, and all that the best man has it in him 
to give; but they want it in smaller space. The 
pulpit sin of talking too much is pretty universal. 
We do not know of a minister in the whole round 
of a pretty wide acquaintance who is accused of 
talking too little. 

The theaters are even more open to criticism on 
these matters than the newspaper and the pulpit. 
How many persons does any one suppose there are 
in any theater in New York, on any night, who 
are not glad when the play of the place and the 
evening is over? One of the great drawbacks on 
theater-going and concert-going and opera-going is 
that they last so long that they borea man. When 
that which was intended to be an entertainment 
and an amusement becomes tedious and tiresome, it 
it ceases, of course, to answer its intention. We 
believe we express the universal feeling when we 
say that our public amusements are wearisome 
except to the fresh few who have no need of them. 
Three hours in a hot and crowded hall, at the end 
of a day of labor, are too many, and we have no 
doubt that many more would attend amusements if 
it were not that the last half of their continuance 
becomes simply a period of weary and impatient 





endurance. The way in which a tired audience 
jumps from a preacher’s “ Amen” for the door, is 
only equaled by the rush which begins before the 
fall of the curtain of the theatrical or operatic stage. 

Look, for another instance, at the amount of stuff 
that enters into what we are pleased to call our 
social life. The hen that undertook to “spread 
herself” over a bushel of eggs was a fair type of 
the modern woman who undertakes to keep up her 
social relations with a great city-ful of women. 
What is called the “social tax”? upon women is 
something marvelous. There are hundreds of 
thousands of women who are weary all the time 
with the work of keeping up relations with each 
other, that are never flavored with the element of 
friendship. No good comes of it that we know 
of, or ever heard of. It consists entirely of calling, 
and is never so pleasant in its experiences as when 
the caller fails to find the lady called on at home. 
If a lady can succeed in making twenty calls in an 
afternoon, in consequence of finding only ten ladies 
at home, she accounts it a most successful perform- 
ance of her social duties, and boasts of it as a good 
thing well got along with. We know of nothing 
that wants boiling down any more than our social 
life. It needs this concentrating process to make 
it significant not only, but to make it endurable. 
It is good for nothing as it is, and it is a weariness 
to flesh and spirit alike. 

We are glad to see that so many great and able 
men have gone to making primers, so that the essen- 
tial knowledge embraced in the treatises of phi- 
losophers and the records of scientific investigators 
may be brought in simple and easily available forms 
within the reach of all. We must all go to primer- 
making, for there is not enough of any man or of 
any life-time to be spread over such spaces, and 
diluted with such inanities and non-essentials as 
seem to prevail in every department of human in- 
terest. The days grow no longer as the world 
grows older, but the interests, the employments, the 
amusements of the world are increased tenfold, so 
that they must be concentrated and reduced in order 
that they may preserve their proper relations to each 
other, and to the capacities of life and time. 


Culture and Christianity. 


Ir hardly needs to be said that the tendency of 


modern culture is away from Christianity. It di- 
verges from it not only in its faith, or lack of faith, but 
in its spirit and in its effect upon character. With 
a multitude of minds, more or less intelligent, cult- 
ure stands in the place of any sort of cult. To 
these, the perfection of the human being, through 
the development of its native powers and the har- 
monization of those powers by discipline and happy 
use and control, seems a dream quite possible to be 
realized. Turning their backs.to faith, they give 
one hand to science and the other to art, to be led 
upward and onward in “the path of progress.” 
They hold meetings ; they “preach ;” they address 
the “Infinite Mystery’’ in “aspiration;” they go 
through various imitative motions which show that 
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Christian ideas haunt them, while they pretend to 
ignore every fact out of which those ideas have 
grown. It is always well, when one gets a little 
muddled over a new system of ideas, and particu- 
larly over the talk about it, to take one of them, 
follow it out, and see where it lands a man. 

One large portion of the domain of culture ulti- 
matesinart. It is in art that it comes to its flower, 
and it is in the reactions of art upon the artist, and 
in the motives engendered and nourished by art, 
that we learn just what this kind of culture does for 
aman. A tree is known by its fruits. Much of 
the talk of culture is very foggy. Many of its 
assertions and propositions are as hard to disprove 
as to prove. It.is full of glittering generalities ; it 
utters ingenious sophisms; it puts on superior airs ; 
and many a simple-hearted believer who knows that 
he holds in his ‘faith something that is infinitely 
fruitful and valuable stands before it with a silent 
tongue. But when it begins to act, it begins to 
show the stuff that it is made of. It talks divinely 
of progress, but when it starts to walk it goes lame. 

If we may judge by facts that are painfully patent, 
there is no occupation in the world that so belittles 
and degrades men and women as that which is based 
upon, or which engages, the different fine arts. In 
literature, in sculpture and picture, in the theater, 
in music, in every branch of art that enlists the 
higher and finer powers of men and women, we have 
the most lamentable evidence that culture has not 
one purifying, or ennobling quality when unaccom- 
panied by religion. In literature, men and women 


are broken up into cliques and parties, and the crit- 
icism of the time is honeycombed with jealousies 


Selfishness dominates here as in other 
domains of art. It is charged with the spirit of 
detraction. This is no new state of things. One 
has but to turn over the pages of the old reviews, 
or listen to the echoes of Byron’s angry protest, to 
learn that the present time is a legitimate successor 
of the past, and that brutality of the grossest type 
may characterize the followers of the sublimest art 
the world knows. The highest powers, cultivated 
to their highest point, speaking in the sweetest 
voice of literary art, save no man from being a Sot, 
a debauchee, an adulterer, a disgusting boaster, a 
selfish glutton of praise, and a vindictive enemy of 
all who dispute with him the high places of the pub- 
lic admiration. 

If all this can be said of literary art, and of those 
who are engaged in it, what shall we say of artists 
of other professions and names? Why is it that 
so bad a flavor lingers around the opera-house and 
the theater? Why is it that the church protests 
against them? It is not that these institutions are 
necessarily bad. It is not that there are no good 
men and women among actors and actresses. It is 
because that from the dawn of the drama until the 
present time, the stage has been associated with 


and spites. 





unworthy lives, impure connections, the most de- 
grading jealousies, the bitterest rivalries, and the 
most disgusting selfishness. Nobody knows this 
any better, or feels it more keenly when they stop 
to think at all, than the actors and musicians them- 
selves. It is all shamefully and notoriously true. 
Does not music purify those who devote their lives 
to it? Not at all. Not in the slightest degree. 
There is no more reformatory or saving power in 
music than in the lowest of menial pursuits. The 
farmer, who lives half the time among his brutes, is 
likely to be a better man than he who, successfully 
interpreting some great master, bows nightly before 
the storms of popular applause. 

Bear us witness, ye poets and actors, ye painters 
and sculptors, ye singers and players upon instru- 
ments, that your arts have not saved the most of you 
from becoming petty and selfish men and women. 
You are jealous of one another. You are greedy 
of praise and of the gold it brings. You know that 
there is nothing in your art that enlarges and liber- 
alizes you, that restrains you from drunkenness and 
vices that shall not be named, that gives you sobriety 
and solidity of character, that enlarges your social 
sympathies, that naturally leads you into organiza- 
tions for helping others outside of your own circle. 
Bear us witness, that you are not the men and 
women who are relied on for performing the duties 
of society. If all were like you,—if all were con- 
trolled by the ideas that dominate you,—if all shirked 
the duties of social and civil life like you,—if all 
were as much unfitted by their ideas and their em- 
ployments as you are for carrying the great burdens 
of society, what do you suppose would become of 
the country, and what would become of the 
world ? 

Now, if there is anything in art that can take the 
place of religion, we should like to see it. If there 
is anything in culture that can take the place of 
religion, it has not yet revealed itself. Culture is 
centered in self. Self is the god and self is the 
model of all culture. Why should it not ultimate 
in selfishness? Culture assumes that what is pres- 
ent in a man needs only to be developed and har- 
monized to lift character to its highest point, and 
life to its highest issues. It carries no idea of self- 
surrender, which is the first fact in practical religion 
of any valuable sort, and the first fact in all good 
development. Greece and Rome had plenty of 
culture, and are still our teachers in art, but the 
beauty that looked upon them from every hill and 
gate and temple could not save them from their 
vices. By and by, culture will learn how powerless 
it is to make a man that shall be worth the making, 
and what poor instruments science and art are 
for uprooting the selfishness that rules the world. 
It is slowly learning this, and men who have bowed 
low to her have been touched with that divine dis- 
content which nothing but religion can allay. 
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CHILDREN gain, through experience, knowledge, 
and finally wisdom; they add fact to fact, knowl- 
edge to knowledge,—but that children are born 
with full-fledged human souls, no one who has 
watched a child closely through the earlier stages 
of its development will be likely to deny. With 
their perfect simplicity, and their inherited instincts, 
—especially the instinct of imitation,—a child ac- 
quires in a very short space of time, an amount of 
information the recapitulation of which would as- 
tonish those who have not looked into the matter. 
Nor does a baby learn things by mere rote,—it 
learns them deeply, experimentally, vitally, unfor- 
getably. The facts acquired by a child, during the 
first twelve or eighteen months, before it can ex- 
press itself in language, are in some respects the 
most important for a human being to know. Sup- 
pose that a person thirty years old had never been 
informed that hands can grasp and lift, that legs 
can be used for the purpose of walking, that fire 
burns, that water quenches thirst, that the law of 
gravitation pulls people over the edges of things, 
that certain intonations of the voice induce others 
to grant various requests; suppose a grown-up 
person, ignorant of all these and many other facts 
which a baby finds out,—what would that grown-up 
person be worth? Long before a baby learns to 
talk, it has learned almost every intonation of which 
the human voice is capable,—expressing surprise, 
anger, command, scorn, pleading, pity, disgust, 
affection. When finally it comes to imitate human 
speech it has only to fill these subtle intonations 
with articulated words. 


——GeEnIus and childhood are allied by the 
three qualities of simplicity, humility and self- 
reliance. The delight that a baby takes in a 
flower; seizing it and tearing it to pieces in 
its ecstasy—this simplicity and enthusiasm is the 
basis of the art-spirit which we lose with the 
sophistications of age, and only regain by years 
of effort. All training, all culture is in the 
direction of simplicity. We only realize the de- 
tachability of things when we see a baby at 
work—separating a book into its component parts, 
—cover, sheets, and inserted illustrations,—detach- 
ing isinglass from stove-doors, the top of the 
piano-stool from its base. It is the same curious 
and child-like spirit in which the inventor labors. 
Who upon seeing and hearing the phonograph for 
the first time has not thought it a mere accident 
that he himself did not invent it? (Alas for the 
learned professor who laid away for years the notes 
for this very invention—letting another reap the 
honors of accomplishment!) Religion is simple, 
not Jesuitical; good manners are simple; art is 
simple, notwithstanding all its complications. We 
knew a bad painter who, with his complicated teach- 
ing of painting, perplexed, discouraged, and almost 
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drove away from painting his brightest pupils. We 
knew a good painter who, by his simple teaching 
of painting, encouraged and helped along marvel- 
ously, his brightest pupils; as to his dullest, he at 
least brought out the best that was in them,— 
quickening the taste of all, leading them to appre- 
ciate whatever was excellent, and to make the most 
favorable use of their powers. 


THOUGH to the making of a good teacher 
—just as to the making of a good critic, of a good 
writer, of a good artist, ofa good man—other qualities 
beside simplicity are needed, and. none more than 
generosity of heart. We can neither appreciate nor 
enjoy an author, without in some measure surrender- 
ing ourselves to him. We enjoy the greatest 
authors with the keenest zest, partly because in their 
renowned presence we lose our self-pride; we 
approach them with humility of mind; we give 
ourselves to them,—and giving is the function of 
generosity. It requires greater generosity to appre- 
ciate contemporary works of art, especially when 
they come to us without the stamp of celebrity. 
We may be willing to black Shakspere’s shoes ; but 
cannot think of performing a menial office for our 
neighbor, the contributor to the poet’s corner of the 
weekly newspaper, even though he contribute to 
that familiar and despised corner a spark of the 
authentic fire. The thorough teaching of any art 
requires a large share of generosity,—for here the 
surrender must be made to those who are profess- 
edly the inferiors. There are some who teach and 
it costs them nothing. You may be alarmed for 
the future of students whose teacher waxes fat and 
prosperous in his profession. 

How much generosity is requisite for the making 
of a great artist, of a great writer, can be known in 
part, and in part only, by those who have given to 
the public sincere works, no matter how humble, in 
any art. Among the swine who trample your pearls 
under their feet and turn again and rend you, you 
will find some whom you had mistaken for nobler 
creatures. 


— IN writing, as has often been said, sim- 


plicity is the last thing arrived at. There is, to be 
sure, an affected simplicity, like a good deal of 
Wordsworth’s, which amounts to the same thing as 
turbidity. It should be noted that simplicity is by 
no means separated from subtilty. This would 
seem to go without the saying, yet we are told that 
Jean Frangois Millet, in rightly condemning the in- 
artistic subtilties of the literary schools of painting, 
scouted the idea of the existence of subtilty in his 
own painting, which to others is as profoundly sub- 
tile as it is simple,—as simple as it is “sensuous 
and passionate.” Perhaps Shakspere, too, would 
have denied that either his plays or shorter poems 
were, even in the best sense, subtile. And how 
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much more mercilessly than Bishop Blougram he 
would have chaffed 


“ You, Gigadibs, who, ain yas years of age, 
Wie statedly for ‘ Blackwood 's Magazine,’ 
Believe you see two points in Hamlet's soul 
Unseized by the Germans yet—which view you'll print.”’ 


—Irt is held by some that “ the unsophisti- 
cated eye is the best judge of art.” This may be 
true in a sense. The question is, Whose eyes do 
you call unsophisticated? Familiar from childhood 
with shallow and false representations of the human 
face and form and of out-of-door nature, the eyes of 
most of us are far from being unsophisticated. We 
are, even, trained to accept certain symbols as veri- 
table imitations of nature. We have heard an 
artist say, very truly, that a black spot on white 
paper, with black lines radiating from it, will, from 
long association, pass anywhere as a picture of the 
sun! 

A genuine rustic, in his humility of mind and 
lack of sophistication, does sometimes recognize a 
true and beautiful report of nature in pictures 
which the connoisseur, who 


* Peers along the exhibition-gallery with half-shut eyes 
bent sideways,” 


calls “false to nature,” “ugly,” “queer.” It is 
much the same with literature. We do not know 
many “literary men,” or “men of culture,” who 
get from the classic writers such solid pleasure 
as does an old farmer of our acquaintance,— 
broad-backed, big-brained, simple-minded, gener- 
ous-hearted. 

But it is never safe to deride training. If it és 
training, and worthy of the name, then it has been, 
as we have said, in this very direction of simplicity,— 
persistently away from sophistication of every kind. 
Landor makes Southey declare that “the opinion 
of a thousand millions who are ignorant or ill-in- 
formed is not equal to the opinion of only one who 
is wiser.’” Again: “In what regards poetry, I 
should just as soon expect a sound judgment of its 
essentials from a boatman or a wagoner as from the 
usual set of persons we meet in society; persons 
not uneducated, but deriving their intelligence from 
little gutters and drains round about. The mud is 
easily raised to the surface in so shallow a recep- 





tacle, and nothing is seen distinctly or clearly. 
Whereas the humbler man has received no false 
impressions, and may therefore to a limited extent 
be right.” We must be trained to appreciate, as 
well as to perform. When the play of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was given at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, lately, the principal attraction was the 
company of genuine plantation darkies who took 
part in the episode of the “Virginia Breakdown.” 
To eyes used only to burnt-cork. imitations, the 
dancing of these originals approached the neighbor- 
hood of genius ;—it was “simple,” as Bret Harte 
says, “but first-class,”—it had fire and abandon, 
no less than polish. When the fun and fury 
were at their height, forward came two shining 
pickaninnies,—the boy five years old, the girl 
three,—and, dancing the walk-around with consider- 
able, though not perfect, art, pointed the moral of 
training—training—training! Thus early had all 
these artists begun their careers. And from their 
witty, sometimes startling, expressions with regard 
to each other’s performance, it was evident that their 
training as critics had gone hand-in-hand with their 
training as artists. A pickaninny on a plantation 


begins to learn the breakdown at the age of three, 
and keeps up a constant practice for years and 
years. A writer sends his first piece of rhyme to 
“The Atlantic,” and thinks that periodical given 
over to a “decaying aristocracy of letters” if the 
poem does not appear in the “ following number. 


” 


——It takes a strong stomach to stand all 
this modern babble about “Art,”’—to see people of 
“culture” paying a thousand dollars for an imita- 
tion Japanese vase who would not pay ten cents for 
a photograph from Leonardo, or five dollars for a 
cast of one of Barye’s lions. To-day it is “art” 
and “decoration ;’’ yesterday it was the oil mania; 
the day before it was “Boston Unitarianism,” 
whose “ pale negations ” Emerson, in his latest essay, 
treats with Emersonian scorn. It takes, we say, 
a strong stomach to stand the art affectation of 
these days; and yet it is worth while to stand it, for 
it means, here and there and as by accident, oppor- 
tunity for the genuine artist—and the greater his 
individual opportunity for the education and for the 
display of his genius, the stronger and wider will be 
the reaction upon the public of genuine appreciation 


and good taste, 













HOME 


Pure Milk, by the “ French Method.” 


To the city resident the effort to get pure milk 
has, in times past, been a perplexing problem. But 
it promises to be so no longer. The question which 
has vexed city housekeepers perennially, and taxed 
the wits of the guardians and promoters of health 
has, it would seem, found at last a novel but sensible 
solution. It is a solution, too, which really puts the 
* city block on a level of advantage with the country 
farm-house in respect to the purity of its milk supply, 
and thus diminishes by one degree the discomforts 
of multiplied metropolitan living. 

If we leave out of view the abominable fluid 
which was sold from the swill stables, the two 
methods of bringing us milk have been hitherto— 
First, that which puts whole dairies into forty-quart 
cans, to be remingled or modified by the middle- 
man; and, Second, that which supplies us with the 
“condensed” article. The latter is a more certain 
way of securing purity, but it has its objections. 
Condensed milk is never quite like real milk, even 
when it is diluted, and, for children and others who 
require the article as a beverage, just as it comes 
from the cow, it is a rather tiresome and tantalizing 
substitute. Even the hospital patients become cloyed 
with it, and long for the essence of the spiced 
grasses and sweet-clover that come mingled with 
an aroma which no chemistry, or dechemicalization 
is potent enough to retain. The condensed milk 
has its uses,—particularly the sugared-condensed, 
which supplies the wants of sea-voyagers, and which 
is valuable in places where it is necessary to keep 
single packages for an indefinite period of time. 
But for daily consumption no form of it (that with- 
out sugar, for instance) is comparable to the milk 
of which we are about to speak, and which is put 
up in trim glass bottles, holding a quart each. 

This way of packing and sending it is called the 
“French method,” not because the French have 
really done anything quite so good, but because 
they have done something which gave a fertile- 
minded Connecticut gentleman and farmer the hint 
to achieve a still more perfect way. It is said the 
outlying country which environs Paris sends milk 
to special customers in very small packages, with 
devices that certify to its freshness and purity; but 
these receptacles are always of tin, and we are not 
certain that any separation or discrimination is made 
with reference to “the milk of one cow.” How- 
ever, the experiment of sending small packages 
frequently was good, and the author of it “ builded 
better than he knew” in giving our inventor a sug- 
gestion on which he has greatly improved. 

These glass bottles, which are sent from “Sweet- 
clover Farm,” in Sharon, Conn., and from nowhere 
else in the world, are made of beautiful clear glass, 
and, though of daintier proportions, resemble some- 
what in shape the larger champagne bottles. They 
are supplied with a wired rubber cork, similar to 
that which is used for sarsaparilla and beer bottles, 
and on the side of the flange of the wire, which is 
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to be raised before the cork can be opened, a paper 
label is pasted overlapping the wire on the glass 
neck, whereon is printed the day and date on which 
the bottle was filled. On the base of the bottle is a 
general label giving the advertisement of the farm 
on which the method originated, and a little piece 
of information of which we shall presently speak. 
When twenty of these bottles are filled they are put 
into a box just large enough to hold them, sepa- 
arated from each other by a rack partition. 

It is easy to see that milk put up in this way says 
to the purchaser at once, and unmistakably: “I am 
‘the genuine article.’”” For, it would be utterly 
impracticable to try to tamper with it. The label, 
which cannot be broken without detection, gives to 
the buyer the correct history of the contents of every 
bottle ; and when he draws the cork, he knows that 
the grass his milk was secreted from was cropped 
the’ day before on the slopes of lovely pastures in 
Litchfield County, Conn. There is no fear of chalk, 
of chemicals, or of water. It is the same fluid you 
find in the pail as it comes from the coyntry barn. 

A sentence printed on the bottles tells us that the 
bottling of “ MILK FROM ONR Cow” is a specialty ; 
and to young children and invalids this news becomes 
a pleasant proclamation. For ordinary use the 
combination of the milk of twenty to a hundred 
cows suffices, if the dairy be well kept; but, under 
special circumstances it is desirable, and in the case 
of delicate infants may save life, to have the milk 
which is used drawn regularly from one cow. When 
the bottles discriminate in this way an extra label is 
used to designate “Cow 25,”’ or “Cow 34,” and soon. 

It is obvious that no profitable cheating can be 
done on this system, and that the city consumer of 
milk is now placed by it where he can have advan- 
tages never before within his reach. The trade- 
mark, which gives assurance to the buyer, is the 
special property of the producer. In the costly 
experiment he is making, he is bound by every 
motive to keep its character high. 

Certain conditions are necessary, it will be seen, 
to send milk satisfactorily on this method. Every 
step in the process must be thoughtful and thorough. 
The milk must be carefully cooled and put up with dis- 
patch. It must be procured from cows that are of fine 
quality and whose health and feeding have been a 
special care. It must come from a region of delicious 
and succulent grasses, among lofty hills, and green 
fields, and crystal streams. 

All these conditions seem to be perfectly met in 
the “Sweet-clover Farm” experiment; and they 
deserve mention because, owing to the breakage of 
bottles and the failure of the consumers to restore 
them, the business has not yet proved profitable 
to those having it in charge.. When the enter- 
prise is better established, these difficulties and 
hinderances, we suspect, will be greatly reduced in 
number, or wholly obviated, and then the plan will 
grow, as it deserves, into general repute and favor. 
Jor, BENTON. 
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Music and Drawing at Home. 


A MOTHER writes to us, “ Our income is so limited 
that every dollar weighs full weight in the year’s 
expenses. Under these circumstances, would you 
advise that our girls should be taught music and 
drawing? The boys have received college educa- 
tions.”” To which we reply that the decision must 
depend on the individual girl. Unfortunately, the 
individual girl has very little to do with the course 
of her parents, in regard to her education, if she 
happen to live in a small inland town, or farm neigh- 
borhood. Life and action in these places are, as a 
rule, governed by universal custom rather than by 
practical personal reasons. The mysterious power 
called “fashion,” or “style,” governs not only the 
clothes, but the daily habits and doings of the inhab- 
itants of a small town much more arbitrarily than 
those of a city. We wish we had a voice strong 
and penetrating enough to reach every family in such 
classes, and show them the folly of this herding 
together in small matters like a flock of unreasoning 
sheep. The farmer, or small shop-keeper, judges 
for himself in business matters, but he eats, dresses, 
and lives after the fashion set by the squire; and 
his little daughter must go through the same train- 
ing as the squire’s heiress, or lose caste. “College 
educations,’’ in such cases as often these are, grow 
at great sacrifice to the parents, not because the boy 
is especially fitted to receive a classical training, nor 
because it will better fit him to be a helpful citizen 
of the world, but because “it is a step upward,”’—it is 
“more genteel.’ As to the effect of the collegiate 
training, we have nothing to say; we only quarrel 
with the motive of giving it. Precisely the same 
motives apply to a girl’s so-called accomplishments. 
In countless towns, the acquisition of the proper 
rank in gentility involves the necessity of “ piano- 
lessons” for the girls. The instrument is bought 
after much saving and stinting in other matters. 
Nelly is brought, through sore tribulation, to ham- 
mer out a half dozen dashing marches or waltzes, 
and that is the end of it. After she marries, she 
neither plays for her own pleasure nor for her hus¢ 
band’s, and she is not competent to teach her own 
daughter. But the piano is there, a big assertant 
token of social rank. If any such ambition as this 
urges our correspondent, we can only assure her 
that no greater outlay can be made of money or 
time for such small reward. Ifa girl or boy evince 
decided musical ability, or ability, indeed, of any 
kind, let no money, labor, or time be spared in its 
culture. It is, perhaps, their one weapon,—their 
one expression,—the magnetic chord with which 
they will be brought into relation with the world. 
But let it be trained and encouraged just the same, 
whether it be a genteel talent for music or drawing, 
or the more ignoble skill in type-setting, carving, sew- 
ing, or cookery. Find what material is actually in 
your boy or girl and make the best of that. Don’t 
model them after your own idea. Many a financier 
was berated as stupid when a boy, because he could 
not master Horace or Homer. Many a brilliant 
woman remembers a youth neglected and solitary, 





when she disappointed a mother because she could 
not rival the town belles in pretty little accomplish- 
ments. “Can you purr?” said the cat to the ugly 
duck. “Then, of what use are you in the world?” 
The fact is, however, that most of the mothers who 
read SCRIBNER are on the look-out to find swans in 
their ugly ducklings. Genius is not likely to be over- 
looked in any American household. It is the dull, 
ordinary boys, the matter-of-fact, homely girls who 
need to have their education carefully guarded. If it 
will please or soothe the woman in lonely or sor- 
rowful days to thrum her little airs, or sing her little 
songs, all success to her and her “ piano-lessons.” 
But, in heaven’s name, not a note for the sake of 
gentility! If she have expertness of fingers, but no 
imagination, shall she not be taught to draw because 
she never can be a Raphael? She may design 
posters and bill-heads, and earn a comfortable meal 
thereby, some day, for her children. 


How to make a Haggis. 


A Lapy sends us the following quaint piece of 
housewifery, saying: 

“In looking over some old papers, that belonged 
to my grandmother, I found this receipt, with its 
accompanying “ remarks,” and thinking some enter- 
prising housekeeper might like to try a dish that 
has called forth such enthusiasm, as well as excited 
the poetic inspiration of Burns, I copy it for the 
benefit of your readers.” 


For Mrs. G., showing how to make a Haggis. 


Parboil a sheep’s pluck and a piece of good lean 
beef. Grate the half of the liver, and mince the 
beef, the lights, and the remaining half of the liver. 
Take of good beef suet half the weight of this mixt- 
ure and mince it with half a dozen small firm 
onions. Toast some oatmeal before the fire for 
hours, till it is of a light brown color and perfectly 
dry. Less than two tea-cupfuls will not do for this 
meat. Spread the mince on a board, and strew the 
meal lightly over it with a high seasoning of pepper, 
salt, and a little cayenne well mixed. Havea fia is- 
bag, perfectly clean, and see that there be no thin 

t in it, else your labor may be lost by its burst- 
ing. Put in the meat with as much beef gravy 
or strong broth as will make it a thick stew. Be 
careful not to fill the bag too full, but allow the 
meat room to swell; add the juice of a lemon, or a 
little vinegar, press out the air, and sew up the 
bag; prick it with a large needle when it first 
swells in the pot, to prevent it from bursting; let 
it boil, but not violently, for three hours. 

REMARKS.—A blind man cannot by any effort of 
the imagination conceive color; nor can any man 
alive conceive a Haggis, without my it submit- 
ted to the senses. It takes possession of the palate, 
—you forget for the time being all other tastes. 
Your tongue feels enlarged in your mouth. It is 
more fibrous; also more porous. There is a har- 
monious call among tongue, palate, and insides of 
the cheeks. Your very eyes have a gust; and your 
ears are somewhat dull of hearing trying to taste. 
The stomach receives without effort and enjoys such 
delight that you scarcely know when, how, or why 

ou have ceased to eat. You continue to eye the 

is- with eful affection, command the 

waiter to behave kindly to it, and when it is removed 
follow it out of the room with silent benediction. 
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Henry James's “ French Poets and Novelists.’’* 


Mr. JAMEs presents the rather unusual spectacle 
of an American littérateur who remains permanently 
in Europe and supplies the American magazines 
with short essays on actors and men of letters, 
living and dead, while he offers, in both the Ameri- 
can and English markets, romances, both short and 
long novels, and collections of his smaller pieces. 
The book before us is a collection of the last-named 
variety; all the twelve essays have appeared in 
various magazines of America. Though they are 
written with the intention of amusing a popular 
audience, there is no sign of slovenliness in their 
composition. The slowand almost painful precision 
which marked the first attempts of Mr. James has 
borne good fruit, and his style, though in no sense 
picturesque, has become light and flowing, without 
losing too much of its old solidity. The careful 
choice of words is no longer disagreeably apparent, 
and his sentences no longer bear the marks of 
elaboration. In other words, he is losing, if not 
rapidly, yet very surely, a peculiar self-consciousness 
which haunted all his early work and still crops out 
in his fiction. 

Popularity is something which Mr. James: seems 
never to have cared much about. He addresses a 
narrow audience of readers, and he uses terms of 


expression common only to a very small fraction of 


the English-speaking world. It might almost be 
said that a trip to Europe is necessary before a per- 
son can read him without being surprised by unusual 
words and turns of thought foreign to England and 
America. At any rate, it is necessary to have read 
French easily and diligently. Mr. James is strongly 
Gallicized, and although the importation of French 
words and ideas into England and America has been 
going on for as many centuries as we know about 
in history, it requires a certain time for each 
fashion to become naturalized. Formerly, Mr. 
James was both more Gallican and less Gallican 
than he now appears. He used more words of 
doubtful acceptance in English; but, on the other 
hand, the somewhat elaborate and involved structure 
of his sentences smacked of anything rather than 
Gallic precision. If any one should wonder that 
a young American of decided promise, whose 
work is well received by the best magazines the 
country can boast, should expatriate himself, a few 
words will explain the phenomenon. 

Literary men, exactly like artists, require, as a 
rule, a certain atmosphere of art and literature. 
This has never existed toany extent in America, and 
has appeared only at cértain intervals in England. 
Italy used to be the center of art and literature, 
but with the waning of the power of the Papacy, 
accompanied, as it was, with a growth of the north- 
ern nations in comfort and civilization, the center 


* French Poets and Novelists. By Hi ‘ames, Jr. 
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shifted to France. Italy and Spain have always 
been serious rivals to France in literature and art, 
but, by reason of her central position and her weight 
of numbers, France has held the supremacy. To 
this day, English art and literature, not to speak of 
American,~can only make exceptional attempts to 
reach the same level. Hence, English and Ameri- 
can artists and literary men (of the latter, those who 
speak the language readily) are attracted to the 
center. Whether it is the best for them to go, is 
quite another matter; the fact is sufficient. Mr. 
James is a conspicuous example of the power of 
this attraction. As faras art is concerned the lan- 
guage of art is the same all the world over, or, at 
least, all the western world over; but between the 
genius of the French and English tongues there is a 
wide gap which makes a settlement in France, on the 
part of a writer of English, a hazardous matter. For 
the present, however, and in the case under question, 
the move seems to have resulted in improvement. 
Mr. James puts first on his list the poets of 
modern France—Musset, Gautier, and Baudelaire. 
He gives an intelligent and interesting account of 
them, but cannot be said to write with any anima- 
tion until he reaches a novelist. Prose is much 
safer ground for Mr. James than poetry, notwith- 
standing that his critical faculty is very good. The 
review of Balzac, for instance, shows what he can 
do when roused. Evidently, Musset is unable to 
excite him much. One feels that he regards verse- 
making as amiable child’s play which the world has 
agreed to like, and which he must, therefore, have 
and express an opinion upon. A real lover of 
poetry would talk very differently of Musset and 
make very different citations. But Balzac, Tour- 
guéneff, George Sand and Mérimée interest him 
intensely. The comprehensive genius of Balzac, 
which sought to bring the whole comedy of modern 
human life into a kingdom of novels, fires his imagi- 
nation, just as Napoleon’s attempt to bring all 
nations into one great empire turned the heads of 
people in the early years of this century. We will 
quote a bit from this review, not to show Mr. James 
enthusiastic, but because he draws comparisons in 
large lines between three celebrated novelists : 
a ddim oy pal , bhp pt tition. 
wo other writers in tis line have gone very far, but they suf- 
fer in comparison with him. Dickens often sets a figure before 
us with ex! i vividness, but the outline is fantastic and 
arbit ; we but if believe in it, and feel as if we were ex- 
pected but half to believe in it. It is like a silhouette in cut 
paper, in which the artist has i 


t license to his scis- 

—_ If ew gly rt sal, the met i . 
ourguéne! ith ¢ ussian novelist, the person represent 

is equally definite, or meant to be equally definite; and the 
subd. With Tourguéneli as with Dalsac, the whole person 
subtle. i ourguéneff, as with w person 
a into being at once; the character is never left shiver- 
ing for its fleshly envelope, its face, its figure, Sy 
tone, its costumes, its name, its bundle of ant ts. ut 
behin "s figures we feel a certain heroic ure that 
drives them home to our cred a gious illusion on the 
author’s own part.” 


Mr. James writes as a man might who is perpetu- 
ally looking on at the game of life without taking 
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part in it. He is like a cool and wary frequenter of 
Baden-Baden, who may now and then stake a five- 
franc piece, but not for the pleasure of the game, 
only in order to appear like other people, and in 
that way pursue his own little game of observation 
unmolested. He prowls about the character of an 
author and makes sly discoveries, like an amiable 
detective. This may be merely the result of a 
temperamental coldness of mind. Such minds are 
not apt to make successful novelists, even of the 
modern analytical variety, but they are admirably 
adapted to criticism. On closing this book, the 
reader will doubtless agree that no one is now doing 
work of the kind in English much, if at all, better 
than Mr. James. 


Bartlett's “ Dictionary of Americanisms."" 


THE eighteen years which have passed since the 
third edition was published of Mr. Bartlett’s well- 
known “ Dictionary of Americanisms,” * have been 
very fruitful in the introduction of new words and 
phrases. The war and the development of frontier 
life have had much to do with this, and possibly the 
lively competition among the newspaper humorists 
of the new order. Accordingly, at least sixteen hun- 
dred words have been added to the collection, and 
those previously admitted have received in many cases 
new illustration and definition ; for even slang some- 
times wanders from its first intention, a noticeable 
instance being in the phrase “to go for” a person 
or thing, which has retained its original meaning 
of advocacy, and added the opposite sense of attack, 
a meaning which is set downin Bartlett as Southern 
in origin. A hundred or more words have been 
dropped, presumably because they were too insig- 
nificant or were discovered not to be peculiarly 
American. Some of these omissions seem unde- 
sirable and unaccountable. Why, for example, should 
the new edition fail to contain “ aggravate,’’ “ bank- 
bill,”’ “ beaver,” “ blazes,”—in the expression, “like 
blazes,” —“ bonny-clabber,” to “ camp out,” “ cante- 
lope,”’ “ coal-hod,” “‘ copper ” (for a cent), “ cover- 
lid,” “expect,” “ fire-new,’’ “holt,” “ honeysuckle,” 
“ meat-ax,” “scalping,” “senatorial,” “uncommon,” 
—all of which appeared properly enough in the earlier 
edition? “ Realize,” in its legitimate use, appeared in 
the previous edition, where good English authority 
was brought for it, but neither in that nor in this 
edition is the incorrect, and we fear American, use 
given, in such phrases as “to realize a large sum.” 
“Blatherskite ” also has been dropped, but we leave 
“The Nation ” to look after its favorite. 

In running over the pages we note omissions of 
words and phrases which may have been considered 
and ruled out by Mr. Bartlett, but seem to us to 
belong properly in his work. He does not profess 
to follow any rigid rule of admission, and the only 
principle that seems to guide him is that a word 
should have popular use here whether it originated 
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in America or in England. He admits “ Conestoga 
wagon,” but leaves out the better known “Concord 
coach ;” “the goose hangs high” is surely an Amer- 
icanism as much “as sound on the goose.” Sam 
Slick is his authority for many expressions and might 
have suggested to him another use of guess in the 
phrase “another guess sort of a man;”’ “ high and 
mighty ” is a picturesque local phrase ; “ Jerusalem! ” 
is afavorite Yankee oath; “ judgmatical ” is a very 
useful word, having a nice shade of meaning as dis- 
tinct from “judicious ” ; “ kersplash ”’ is an omatope 
as fairly as “ keswosh”’; “ mister,” as applied in the 
West to any actor in a narrative, is a highly effective 
title, which gives the rabbit, the buffalo, or Lo the 
poor Indian, as the case may be, a sudden dignity; 
“sundown,” as the name of a light vehicle, is a 
poetic use; “the White House” is an unusual in- 
stance of affectionate frankness of speech ; to “ make 
over,’’ as used of dresses, is American ; so is “silver” 
as applied collectively to silver plate; a “Corn- 
wallis” is a historic term for the old-fashioned 
muster; “arm-size’’ has not found its way into 
the dictionaries, but is of familiar use; a person’s 
**seeming” is an expression often heard in New 
England country towns; an American “ gets through” 
with a thing, when an Englishman is done with it; 
to “make no bones ”’ of doing a thing is, we sus- 
pect an Americanism ; itis singular that the phrase, 
to “crack up,” which Dickens so mercilessly em- 
ployed, does not appear; “foot-hills” is a very 
useful descriptive word ; to “ value on a draft” is an 
abominable expression, but it is an Americanism; 
“go West” might surely have had a place; the 
forcible advice to one disposed to too much talk 
to “hire a hall,” is possibly of foreign origin, but we 
think not; “lobster-pot” does not appear, though 
“ fish-pot ” does ; inasmuch as Mr. Bartlett includes 
botanical uses, he might have pointed out “ ground 
pine” and “dog-wood,” the American variety being 
poisonous and quite distinct from the English plant 
of same name; to name others, “ boat-ride,” to ride 
in the sense of drive, “ hay-ride,” “old Betty,” 
“that’s not the kind of hair-pin Iam,” and “on it,” 
a singular frontier phrase—none of all these enu- 
merated are to be found in the work. 

When we take the words which do appear, we 
notice the introduction of many which cannot fairly 
be described as Americanisms, but merely the mo- 
mentary coinage which perhaps never goes beyond 
the occasion of its invention, it may be even a pun or 
half jest. Among these must be named “ adulterer ” 
for one who adulterates, the illustration being in a 
weak congressional joke; “Algic,’’ a word used bythe 
late Mr. Schoolcraft for Algonquin and never used 
so far as we know by any one else, except when 
quoting the title of one of Mr. Schoolcraft’s books ; 
“ cawhalux,” an obviously individual expression ; 
“ forlornity,” which any one might have said, but no 
one would have thought worth repeating; “in- 
dicted ” for “ indited,”"—a piece of ignorance in writer 
or printer upon a solitary occasion; “laurelistic,” 
“collapsity” and “ appetitical,” words which could be 
made a great many times by feeble-minded writers 
or speakers trying to be forcible, without taking 
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hold of the community; “oughtness,” which the 
Rev. Joseph Cook used and which may be a “ Cook- 
ism,” but is not an Americanism; “sozodont,”’ 
which is a trade-mark with no national character- 
istic. Some words too are used that surely are 
strictly English. “Tile,” for a hat, “ tramp,”’ “rink” 
and “andpersand”’; andthe confusion of “aught” and 
“naught,” a subject sufficiently treated in Miss Edge- 
worth’s “ Frank ”; “ high-jinks ”’ is by no means an 
Americanism nor indeed is it used here very much ; 
a curious explanation of the phrase, properly spelled 
“hy-jinks,” will be found in the recent re-issue of 
Allan Ramsay’s works, vol. i, p. 162. Nor are the 
definitions always exact. “ Infair,”’ as used at any rate 
in Virginia, is the wedding feast given afterward by 
the bridegroom, when the bride’s hospitality has 
been exhausted; “ head-stall” fails of its secondary 
definition of a horse’s bridle; the old custom of 
bundling has a fuller explanation in the recent 
monograph on that subject ; we sighed as we turned 
with some hopes to “pull down your vest” and found 
ourselves no nearer the secret of that mysterious 
phrase. Indeed, we wish that Mr. Bartlett had 
exercised a little more editorial discrimination, and 
had pursued the words and phrases more exten- 
sively to their historic origin. “ Like all stacia,” 
“like Sam Hill,” are set down with the simple re- 
mark, “indefinite intensitives.” We know nothing 
of Mr. Hill’s character or history; but the other 
phrase, of down-East origin, may well have come 
from a limitation at first to rain, like that which the 
coaster knew in the West Indies about St. Eustatius, 
and so have come to a general use as an intensive. 
“To fill the bin” is a phrase which has a suspi- 
cious likeness to the familiar one of “ fill the bill ”. 

The collection is unquestionably a useful one, and 
it is a pity that it has not been subjected to a more 
exact method. Its bulk is- unnecessarily extended 
by the introduction of words individually instead 
of by classes. It was hardly worth while to make 
seven separate articles, for example, out of the 
words connected with secession. The list of 
proverbs and similes at the end of the book is a 
curious one, and the proverbs are generally expres- 
sions good enough for proverbial use, though not yet 
really adopted into the common speech. 


Recent American Poetry. 


THE influence of Mr. Bryant has been much 
greater than the casual and careless reader of the 
American poets is aware of. He has been an 
impressive and potent spirit ever since he published 
“Thanatopsis” in the pages of the “ North Ameri- 
can Review,” in the autumn of 1817, and the “ Lines 
to a Water-fowl,” in the same periodical, a little 
later, if our memory is not at fault. One has but to 
take up any of the early collections of American 
verses—Kettell’s, Chever’s, or Mr. Bryant’s own 
collection—to stumble over evidences of this fact. 
We take up Mr. Bryant’s little volume of “ Selec- 
tions from the American Poets” (1840) and discover 
that young Mr. Willis has been reveling in Mr. 
Bryant’s garden, where he has found April violets; 








we discover, also, that young Mr. Brainard has been 
wandering in his woods,and musing over the autumn 
leaves; we discover, further, that Mr. Carlos Wilcox 
has been looking at spring in New England through 
his spectacles; we discover furthermore that young 
Mr. Longfellow has been discovering the spirit of 
poetry in one of his forests; in a word, that all 
our singers were imitating him to the best of their 
ability. 

The Northern singers were the first to imitate 
Mr. Bryant, we should have said,—now in his 
descriptions of nature, now in the tone of his 
philosophic musings, and now in his measures. 
The stanza of Mr. Longfellow’s “April Day” is 
identical with the stanza of the “ Lines to a Water- 
fowl.” The landscapes of the South differed so 
largely from those of the North that the poems in 
which Mr. Bryant celebrated the latter would make 
little or no impression on the minds of the Southern 
minstrels, who, from temperament, would not be 
likely to reproduce his meditative musings. We 
find no trace of his influence, therefore, at the 
South, but many traces of it in Western poets, and 
notably in the poems of Mr. W. D. Gallagher and 
Mr. John James Piatt.* We have taken pains to 
discover the ancestry of Mr. Piatt, which is much 
misunderstood both in this country and in England, 
where he is looked upon as an absolutely original 
poet, which he is not, and which no poet yet ever 
was absolutely. Poets are always fathered by their 
elders, and Mr. Piatt is as much the son of Mr. 
Bryant as Mr. Bryant was the son of Wordsworth. 

Mr. Piatt’s poetry is characterized by two quali- 
ties which are seldom found together. This is but 
another way of saying that he has two manners,— 
one of which appears to be natural to him, the other 
of which appears to be acquired. His natural man- 
ner we take to be his homely one; his acquired 
manner his fanciful one. The titles of some of the 
poems in his “Western Windows” will show what 
we mean as well as a page of criticism. Here are a 
few of them: “ The Mower in Ohio,” “The Pio- 
neer’s Chimney,” “ Fires in Illinois,’”’ and “ Riding 
to Vote.” A few more titles in the second section 
of his volume, which is headed “Sunshine and 
Firelight,” will assist us in understanding his second 
manner: “Rose and Root,’ “The Sunshine of 
Shadows,” “My Lost Horizon,” “The Master 
Key,” and “The Unheard Bell.” Without read- 
ing a line of either of the poems so designated, we 
see that the first batch are realistic studies of certain 
phases of Western life, and that the latter aim to be 
poetic studies of Mr. Piatt’s inner life. The poems 
themselves, when we have read them, confirm the 
impression we derived from their titles. “The 
Mower in Ohio,” for example, is an animated and 
picturesque description of an old man in a clover- 
field doing the work of his sons, who are in the 
battle-fields of their country in 1864. We have rural 
life here, and we have patriotism, and aba: are 


* Western iatoun, and other Poems. By John Piatt. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co., 1877. _The Lost Farm, and 
other Poems, By John James Piatt. J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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blended skillfully in long, musical, fluent couplets. 
“The Pioneer’s Chimney ” is the silent historian of 
a condition of life that vanished from the near West 
years ago—the historian, in short, of growth, pros- 
perity, and decay. It is in blank verse. 

The art of Mr. Bryant is wanting in Mr. Piatt’s 
blank verse; but it zs blank verse, and it is down- 
right, honest, manly writing, and as such is entitled 
to praise. There are evidences of imagination in it, 
though its scope is limited. It is picturesque, but 
would bear more detail, and be better for it. Here 
Mr. Piatt’s art is at fault. It is much less so in his 
rhymed pieces. “Blackberry Farm” is a happy 
instance of hinted details, and a rustic reminder 
of another American poet, whose genius is utterly 
unlike his own. We refer to Mr. Emerson, whose 
felicitous styles are perfectly caught. Speaking of 
Nature, he writes: 


Takes herself: the mouldering fence 
Hides with her munificence; 

O’er the crumbled gate-post twines 
Her proprietary vines; 

On che’ doorstep of the house 
Writes in moss ‘Anon 

And, that beast and bird may sec, 
* This is public property.’ 

Belonging to the same class of poems is Mr. Piatt’s 
lines “To my Brother, Guy,”’ which show a genuine 
appreciation of the life of childhood. Homely 
themes impress him because he associates what may 
be called the humanities with them, as positively, 
though not as tenderly, as does Mr. Longfellow, 
who gives us the clue to so many of his poems in 
the one beginning: 


“ All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses.” 
“The First Fire” is a good example of Mr. Piatt’s 
manner of dealing with the domestic ties (which is 
a warmer and sweeter phrase than the humanities), 
and one which better describes the range of his 
sympathies and the cast of his meditations. He is 
the poet of home and the home affections, as well as 
the painter of Western landscapes and the chronicler 
of what he saw in his boyhood, and what his father 
saw before him. His work is sincere, but a little 
hard at times, as if his thoughts were not clear and 
his measures were not fluent. We can forgive 
much in a sincere writer whose powers are constantly 
enlarging, as Mr. Piatt’s certainly are. He is to 
the West, we think, what Mr. Bryant is to the East. 


ALFRED B. STREET’S poem on “ Burgoyne,” * a 
part of which was delivered at the Centennial cele- 
bration of last fall, contains many passages in the 
style of those which early won a European as well 
as American celebrity. Street has published but 
little comparatively of late years, but his cunning in 
literary photography, in pre-Raphaelite pictures of 
wild-wood and farm scenery makes us suspect that 
his pen has been none the less diligent, meanwhile. 





Schayleric on enna! baton rary, of Burgoyoe's S > 
on 17th o} 187 mmuoyoe 's Sur- 
Alfred B, Street. ‘Albany : Weed, Parsons & Co. 





Here are some bits constructed in his characteristic 
vein, and surely excellent of their kind: 


“Or by some half-full brook with pebbly isles 
And bxhen banks where blue the aster smiles, 
And the rich sunflower lifts its golden star, 

With here and there mossed r and sandy bar 
And sparkling water breaks like little lutes 

That match bluebird’s and the robin’s flutes ; 
They watch the snipe that leaves its tiny prints 
On the soft margin, and the velvet tints 

Of the brown rushes as the heron 

Struts tall among cham, and the sive play 

Of light oo the wet sands where pictures shine, 
Asin a ss, of wreathing vine 

And feathery = - mage alon kong, Ge edge. 


i wy tin, k-like sedge. 
may ~~ ES stump ~ &, oft would pause 

“A ae the life and tints, v she clefts and flaws 

Of that small world: the moss shows golden blots; 

The ik lichen, scalloped scales; in little 

Dart in and out black- beetles ; busily 

The his white hammock over chinks; S$; 

And sinking, falling, in quick, loosening links 

Twitch the gray gnats.” 


And here is another, possessing individuality and 
truthfulness, the former quality, indeed, the very 
outcome of the latter: 


“ His fife within his hand, the fifer-lad 


; the ba wer whirled his gad; 
iy 


His crunching, pounding, plunging pathway won; 
Vaulting the prostrate log, the snare-loosed drum 
tl 


Tie king's tm clan upon the buckle ; ae 
The sword against the 


The plot of the poem is the historic narrative of 
Burgoyne’s advance up Lake Champlain and along 
the Hudson River valley. The heroes are the well- 
known Revolutionary patriots and soldiers. The toils 
of the invading army, the sufferings and martyrdoms 
of the settlers, the heroisms of our men and women 
are the warpofthe work. It is brightened or relieved 
by frequent descriptions of forest, glade and stream, 
by glints of fancy, subtle strokes of delineation, his- 
torical allusion and sentimental reflection. 


As a work of art Longfellow’s “ Kéramos ”* com- 
pares favorably with the best among his long series of 
poetical publications ; regarded as an original piece, 
it cannot rank so high, while the thought displayed 
in it, though occasionally more subtile than is Mr. 
Longfellow’s wont, does not equal in boldness his 
best. Many poets could conceive as good a plot 
and carry it out on as good a plan, but hardly 
another could treat it with just the same clearness 
and quiet beauty. While the poet is musing on 
Palissy, the potter strikes in : 

imommstac 
And shall it to the Potter say 
What makest thou? Thou hast no hand? 
As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 
Who wiser is than they.” 
Here is a philosopher discovered in a potter indeed! 
The stanza will remind the reader of a certain part 
of the quatrains of Omaér Khayyam as translated by 
Mr. Fitzgerald, where the pots in the shop of the 





* Kéramos and Other Poems. By We L Wael Long- 
fellow. Boston: 
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potter talk to each other. The vivid imagination 
of the old Oriental poet personifies the pots and sets 
them talking to each other after a strange cynical 
fashion, and their conversation is very impressive. 
Here Mr. Longfellow’s philosophical potter merely 
suggests that, should a pot criticise its master, it 
would be foolish in so doing, and uses the simile in 
order to give a fillipto atheists. In theone case the 
result is dramatic and vivid; in the othervague. Yet 
it is hardly fair to take a piece out of one poem by 
Longfellow and compare it with what is probably 
the most striking in the quatrains of the great Omar. 

Among the “ Birds of Passage” are some of the 
best short pieces which Mr. Longfellow has ever 
written. The Book of Sonnets which follow con- 
tains nearly twenty original sonnets, while at the 
end of the volume seven more are printed, being 
translations from the poetry of Michael Angelo. 
Some of the original sonnets are very beautiful. 
We would like to give that called “Nature” and 
that called “The Harvest Moon.” Here is the 
fourth sonnet in “ The Two Rivers.” 

“ And thou, O River of to-morrow, flowing 
Between thy narrow adamantine walls, 
But beautiful, and white with wa 
And wreaths of mist, like hands the pathways showing ; 
I hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 
8 hear thy mighty voice, that calls and calls, 
see, as saw in Morven’ s halls, 
pt ye , coming, b ing, going ! 
It is the mystery of the unknown 
That fascinates us; we are children still, 
Wayward and wistful; with one hand we cling 
To the familiar things we call our own, 
And with the other, resolute of will, 
Grope in the dark for what the day will bring.” 

A number of translations from the Latin and 
French, as well as the Italian, go to make up this 
volume. Virgil’s first eclogue counts one more 
translation among its innumerable admirers. Mr. 
Longfellow’s hexameter keeps very close to the text, 
in some lines following almost word for word. The 
celebrated opening is rendered thus: 
na a thou in the shade of a sruating beech-tree paises, 

Meditatest, with slender pipe, the Muse of the wood 
We our country’s bounds and Soh 
We our country fly; thou, Tityrus, stretched in the =. 
Teachest the woods to resound with name of the fair Amaryllis.”’ 

The pathetic complaint of Melibceus, whom the 
soldier settlers of Caesar have ousted from his past- 
ures, receives an unusual translation at the hands 
of Mr. Longfellow,—in those lines, that is to say, 
where he speaks of his wattled or turf-covered cot- 
tage, and of the many years that must pass before 
he could behold it again. Melibceus cries: 

“En unquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
Pauperis et tuguri congestum cespite culmen 
Post aliquot, mea regna videns, mirabor aristas!” 








This is translated after the following obscure man- 
ner, all the more unusual because of the well-known 
clearness of Mr. Longfellow’s style and thought : 
“Ah, shall I ever, a long time hence, the bounds of my country 


And the roof of my lowly cottage covered with greensward 
Seeing, with wonder behold,—my kingdom, a handful of wheat- 
ears!" 


Commentators usually connect the first two words 
of the last line with the end word—/ost aliguot 
aristas/—and interpret aristas as “harvests,” or 
“seasons,”’ the wheat-ears (arisfas), being put for 





the season in accordance with the rustic atmosphere 
of the poem. 


“After how many harvests, looking again upon my domain, 
shall I ever see,” etc., etc. 


Perhaps some grubbing German has discovered that 
the old commentators were all wrong, and Mr. 
Longfellow has taken the latest advice on the pas- 
sage; but this explanation certainly has the advantage 
of greater simplicity. 

Without having compared “Ovid in Exile,” a 
translation from Ovid’s Tristia, we may call atten- 
tion to the beauty of the English verse. Mr. Long- 
fellow is not a fiery or vigorous translator, but he is 
careful, and, generally speaking, beautifully smooth. 
If “ Kéramos and Other Poems” does not add sig- 
nally to his fame, it attests the healthy vigorousness 
of his old age. It gives a happy proof that he has 
in him the capacity to please and delight his great 
American and English audience for many years to 
come. 

Gardner’s ‘“‘ Home Interiors.’’* 

From the exterior of the house which he treated 
of in his two former volumes, our Springfield archi- 
tect has at last reached the interior in this (his third) 
book, where he lays about him in the same free, but 
courteous and good-natured, way that characterized 
his other works. His books are all remarkable 
for their readableness, and very frequently for 
their positive literary quality and charm. They 
abound in acute and penetrating remarks like the 
following on taste as applied to house decorations : 
“ Neither is it safe to affirm that a strong liking on 
your part for certain things proves their right to be. 
Yet it might sometimes be wise to allow a man to 
outgrow his own crude taste even by indulging it, 
rather than to insist upon his accepting the verdict 
—to him incomprehensible—of a higher culture.” 
And again: “The crudest attempt to beautify our 
homes by an humble and earnest seeking for true 
principles of art is sure to lead to a higher and 
nobler life, for the very dissatisfaction which follows 
imperfect work is a sign of growth infinitely more 
to be desired than the complacent content of fash- 
ionable ignorance.” 

Mr. Gardner writes for, and his books are well 
calculated to help, a class of persons that abound in 
nearly every community—people of cultivated tastes 
and perceptions, but of small means. Indeed, one 
of the notable things about his home interiors is the 
inexpensiveness of the plans and reforms he sug- 
gests. He would show you how to beautify your own 
home, how to do it with your own hands at odd 
spells, and give the painters and carpenters ‘the 
go-by. The cut of a “Home-made Fire-place,” on 
page 222, is very taking and eminently practicable. 
The design for an open grate, on page 190, in one 
of those large, awkward fire-places that are some- 
times found in old houses, is also to the point. It 
consists simply of a cast-iron basket, swinging from 
a crane, and ought not to cost, he says, more than 
four or five cents a pound. The design also, on 
page 203, of a sort of stove and open fire-place in 


* Home Interiors. By E. C. Gardner. Boston: J. R. 
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one,—a stove in utilizing the heat, and an open fire 
in beauty and cheerfulness,—is another of the felici- 
tous strokes with which the volume abounds. What 
can be more simple and artistic than the treatment 
of the chimney as shown in design on page 183? 

Mr. Gardner’s designs for inside doors are also 
original and a great relief to the eye, after the short 
and long rectangular panels to which we have so 
long been accustomed. 

The volume contains chapters on “ Paper-hang- 
ings,” “Walls, Floors, and Blinds,” “Wood vs. 
Paint,” “Doors and Screws,” “Casings, Caps, and 
Window-seats,” “Stair-ways and Tiles,” “ Fire- 
places and Big Windows,’’ “Renovating Old 
Houses,” and “How John’s House was Painted,” 
—all treated from the stand-point of thorough com- 
mon sense and domestic economy, as well as from 
that of good taste. The author practically inculcates 
the principle that in interior construction and deco 
ration, what pleases the heart—the simple, serious, 
warm, home-loving, human heart—will be found to 
be in good taste, and that to be artistic in these 
matters is not to be showy, expensive, ornate, but to 
be honest, modest, unaffected, seeking not so much 
to hold orastonish the eye by striking colors, or forms, 
or sharp contrasts, or intricate lines, as to leave it at 
ease and unchallenged. The beauty tobe aimed at is 
mainly negative or secondary beauty,—the beauty of 
background, of tone, of quality, of quiet manners; the 
beauty that does not weary, or make demands, that is 
good for all moods and seasons, and is felt rather than 
seen. 

Guizot'’s “History of France.'’* 


In this work, M. Guizot gives us the history of 
his country from the earliest times down to the out- 
break of the great Revolution. The reader follows 
this long narrative with unflagging attention and 
pleasure. Like all good historians, the author has 
a thorough knowledge of historical perspective. We 
are spared those interminable details of battles and 
sieges and court intrigues that would be of no use 
even if they could be remembered ; while the pages 
usually devoted to them are, in this work, given to 
a thorough study of those events that are best avail- 
able for historical mile-stones, and which only a 
really great historian knows how to select from the 
mass. It is chiefly in this, and not because of 
any especial originality of ideas or superiority of 
style, that this book is so much above the general 
class of popular histories. 

Though never very warm or brilliant, M. Guizot’s 
language is peculiarly clear and, to be paradoxical, 
monotonously interesting. The history was written 
in the first place for the use of his grandchildren, 
and it is easy to see that he has labored, sometimes 
too obviously, to make every sentence so simple 
and plain that an average bright boy would compre- 
hend its full meaning at the first reading. 

M. Guizot writes from a conservative politi- 
cal and religious stand-point. In politics, he is 
a constitutional monarchist; in religion, a Prot- 
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estant. This latter fact lends additional interest to 
his account of the great religious wars between the 
Catholics and the Huguenots. Without attempting 
to disguise his sympathy for the cause of the latter, 
he reviews the actions and aims of the antagonistic 
parties in a spirit of great impartiality. His chap- 
ters on Henry IV., the Protestant king, and Henry 
IV., the Catholic king, are among the best in the 
book. He frankly indorses the apostacy of this great 
and good monarch as a necessity of the situation. 

The bent of M. Guizot’s mind is decidedly philo- 
sophical and toward broad generalizations. He is 
not one of those historians, however, who deny that 
individuals can give a new direction to the general 
course of events. His respect for individual influ- 
ence upon history is nowhere more decidedly shown 
than in his remarks upon Joan of Arc. He implies, 
though he does not expressly say, that he believes 
Joan to have been directly inspired. Whatever 
we may think on this subject, it is, at all events, 
refreshing to read his sympathetic account of the 
glorious deeds of one of the purest and most 
singular characters in history, especially after the 
cynical aspersions that have of late years been cast 
upon her character and motives, not because of the 
discovery of any new facts bearing on her, but 
simply because it is considered “ philosophical ” to 
deny the existence of characters so unselfish. 
Perhaps it will be a handle for writers of this class 
to learn that Joan, according to M. Guizot, generally 
called the English “Goddams.” “I know well,” 
said she, “that these English will put me to death ; 
but were they a hundred thousand more Goddams 
than have already been in France, they shall never 
have the kingdom.” 

In his description of Voltaire’s stay at Potsdam 
with Frederick the Great, M. Guizot makes a glaring 
mistake. Speaking of the disagreements that arose 
between the philosopher and his patron, he quotes 
the following letter of Voltaire’s : 

“I am at present correcting the second edition which the 
King of Prussia is going to publish of the history of his country. 
Fancy! in order to more impartial, he falls tooth and 
nail on his grandfather. * * * I rather like this grandfather, 
because he displayed magnificence, and has left some fine mon- 
uments. * * * I had great trouble in softening down the 
terms in which the grandson reproaches his ancestor for having 
got himself made king.” 

“Whilst Voltaire” adds M. Guizot, “ was defend- 
ing the Great Elector against his successor,” and 
so forth. This is positively a case for Macaulay’s 
school-boy. The Great Elector was Frederick’s great- 
grandfather, not his grandfather. Moreover, M. 
Guizot’s ignorance of the character of the Great 
Elector must have been sublime to have permitted 
him to conclude that it was of Prussia’s great founder 
that Voltaire was speaking in such patronizing terms. 

It should be said of the present edition that the 
type is large, the paper is excellent, and the atten- 
tion of the reader is pleasantly relieved by some four 
hundred wood-cuts and forty steel engravings. The 
wood-cuts were drawn by the French artist, de Neu- 
ville. The translator, Mr. Robert Black, has done 
his work conscientiously and well. 
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Gas from Cotton Waste. 


One of the latest and most valuable methods of 
utilizing the waste and refuse that gather about 
railroad shops and manufactories, such as cotton 
waste, sawdust, wood, cloth, rubber-tubing, and oily 
by-products of every variety, works up the materials 
into gas of good illuminating qualities. A gas plant 
erected recently for this purpose consists of two 
benches of three retorts each, one-half being round 
and the other half being D-shaped retorts. The 
cotton waste, sawdust, rags and loose fabrics of all 
kinds are packed in sheet-iron carriages, and unless 
already saturated with oil, are sprinkled with the 
light petroleum oil known as “straw-color oil.” 
The carriages are run into the round retorts, and 
the wood is placed loosely in either the round or the 
D-shaped retorts. In addition to these materials, and 
to enrich the gas, the same light oil is also run into 
the D retorts, a charge for gas-making being made 
up in this manner: one retort with oily sawdust, 
one with wood, one with cotton waste, and one with 
clear oil. The fires are started with anthracite, and 
are then maintained with waste cinders and refuse 
coal from the locomotives. The gas, on leaving the 
retorts, passes through a tank of water and a small 
system of cooling pipes, and thence to the holder. 
The condensation from the cooling pipes is saved 
and returned to the retorts by pouring it over the 
sawdust, to drive out what gas it may have taken 
up. The labor needed for this gas plant was one 
man and a boy, and from one month’s operation, it 
has been found that the cost of making 52,460 
meters (172,000 feet) of gas was $150. Of this, $30 
was for oil, and the rest was for labor and the 
expense of gathering the refuse from the shops and 
yards. Further experiments at other works, and 
using only wood and oil, gave the cost of the gas 
as 30 cents for 305 meters (1,000 feet). The gas 
made from this refuse and oil is reported to be of 
excellent quality. The gas plant has now been in 
use for several months, and preparations are being 
made to extend the works. A by-product of this 
style of gas-producer is a good quality of charcoal 
from the wood, that, when sold, assists to reduce 
the cost of the gas. 


Improved Catamaran. 


THE catamaran or double yacht has found some 
favor in our waters, by reason of its high speed. A 
new boat of this pattern shows some improvements 
that are worthy of notice. The hulls are sharp, 
slender, and quite deep for the width. Each hull is 
9.15 meters (30 feet) long, and 66 centimeters wide 
and deep. Each has a center-board 2.44 meters (8 
feet) long, and with the center-boards down, the 
hulls draw 120.5 centimeters (3 feet 9 inches). The 
two hulls are placed 4.57 meters (15 feet) apart, the 
carriage for the crew and passengers being hung 
between them. It will be seen that these dimen- 
sions give a boat differing materially from the yacht 
already described in this department, and a boat that 





insures great stability with light draft and extreme 
lightness, the total weight being only 750 kilos 
(1,500 pounds). The boat is rigged as a sloop, and 
has a mainsail with a hoist of 6.71 meters (22 feet), 
with a main-boom 7.93 meters (26 feet) long. The 
bowsprit is 7.61 meters long, and the foot of the jib 
5.49 meters (18 feet) long. The carriage for the 
crew and passengers is a platform with a low railing, 
and is suspended between the two hulls on wooden 
bars braced by light iron trusses in every direction. 
All the connections between the carriage and the 
hulls are given free play vertically, the rods and 
braces being joined by rings and bolts moving easily, 
and wedged up with pieces ofrubber. By this arrange- 
ment, the strains caused by the unequal movements 
of the hulls are distributed, and the wrenching and 
straining encountered where the two hulls are rig- 
idly joined together are, in a measure, prevented. 
Each hull is provided with a rudder, the two being 
joined together by the steering gear, the mast is set 
up at the bow of the carriage and is raised clear of 
the water, the foot of the mast and all the frame- 
work being a few centimeters above the surface. 


New Hand-Drill. 


A NEW quick-speed drill of ingenious construc- 
tion employs a frame for supporting the drill and 
a drill moving constantly in one direction. The 
frame holds the spindle that moves the drill and 
carries, on a projecting arm in front, a horizontal 
drum or pulley fitted with a spiral spring. A cord 
is wound around this drum and secured to the spin- 
dle, so that when unwound from the drum it is 
wound around the spindle; on being released the 
spring tends to rewind the cord in the contrary 
direction. Another cord is wound around the spin- 
dle in the opposite direction, and then passed 
through a guide-hole on the frame to a ring designed 
to be held in the operator’s hand. On the spindle 
is a hollow cast-iron drum containing a ratchet and 
pawl that prevents the spindle from turning except 
in one direction. At the same time the drum sérves 
as a fly-wheel for the drill. In operating the drill 
the left ‘hand is used to hold the machine in posi- 
tion by means of a handle on the top of the frame, 
and to feed the drill to the work. The ring at the 
end of the cord is taken in the right hand and is 
pulled away from the drill. This turns the drill, 
and at the same time winds up the cord from the 
drum and tightens the spring. On letting the cord 
run back the pawl acts on the ratchet and. pre- 
vents the drill from changing its direction, and at 
the same time the spring rewinds the cord and 
brings the machine into position for the next stroke 
without exertion on the part of the operator. The 
momentum of the fly-wheel carries the drill onward 
during this recovering stroke, and the drill runs 
steadily on in its initial direction; a few strokes give 
the drill high speed and quick and sure work. The 
apparatus has the advantage of ready adjustment in 
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any position and a good speed, and will doubtless 
prove of use in light wood and metal working. 


Cheap and Convenient Motor for Farms. 


THE demand for a low-power motor for light 
work, in shops and farms, has brought out a number 
of new steam and water engines, and for the benefit 
of farmers and others, some of the best of these 
have been described in this department. Among 
the more recent steam motors of this class is a 
portable engine and boiler of one-horse power, that 
presents some features of value to the farmer and 
small manufacturer. The boiler is cast in a single 
heavy piece of car-wheel iron, and depends for its 
safety on its great thickness. It consists of two 
circular castings, each 38 centimeters (15 inches) in 
diameter, and joined together by four vertical tubes. 
The fire-box is placed in the middle of the lower 
casting, and thus surrounded by the water. The 
smoke-flues are taken up through the center of each 
of the tubes that join the two parts of the boiler. 
A light dome fits over the top of the upper casting 
and serves to connect the flues with the chimney. 
By this simple arrangement is secured a good water 
surface, direct upward draught and plenty of steam 
space above and surrounding the flues. The verti- 
cal engine, with all its proper appliances, is placed 
at the side of the boiler near the top, and takes its 
steam directly from the upper part of the boiler and 
throws its exhaust into the stack above the boiler. 
The pulley for giving power to the machinery is 
placed on the opposite side of the boiler on a shaft 
that passes between the upright tubes of the boiler. 
Every appliance essential in a first-class engine is 
supplied in a compact and convenient form, and the 
boiler is fitted with safety-valve, water-glass, blow-off 
check-valves, gauge-cocks and rocking grate for the 
fire. Theengine is said to work at an expense of only 
ten cents a day in burning hard coal for the one-horse 


power. 
Filtering under Pressure. 


THE usual system of filtering, where fabrics are 
used as strainers, has the disadvantage of offering 
resistance to the particles held in the water in the 
least useful direction of the netting or other strainer. 
The sediment meeting the cloth at the side or across 
the fibers escapes between the fibers, or the weight 
of the sediment or water bursts through the fabric 
and renders it useless. An improved form of filter 
employs netting, bagging or any other fabric in the 
direction of its fibers, making the water move along 
its length, instead of through it. The filters consist 
of a number of flat wooden rings bound with iron 
to give them strength, an equal number of rings cut 
from some suitable fabric, and the same number 
of thin metallic rings, all the rings being of precisely 
the same size. These rings are laid one over the 
other in this order: first a wooden ring, then one 
of cloth, then a metallic ring, then one of the fabric, 
and then a wooden ring, and so on indefinitely. 
After making a pile of these combined rings, heavy 
disks designed to close the ends of the hollow cylin- 
der thus formed are put at the ends, and the whole 


| mass is fastened together by means of rods and 
| bars that may be tightly screwed up till the rings 
hold together by the pressure. A small air-cock is 
placed on the central ring on one side, and on the 
opposite side is the inlet pipe for the water,—this 
ring being slightly wider for this purpose. On 
placing the filter in a horizontal position, the water 
to be filtered is turned in, and as soon as the air is 
driven out, the air-cock is closed and pressure is 
applied to the water in any way that is desirable. 
The water is thus forced outward between the rings 
in every direction, following the fibers of the fabric, 
and oozing from the sides of the filter. It will be 
observed that the filter holds the water in the mid- 
dle, and that in escaping it must traverse the length 
of the fibers of the fabric, instead of across them as 
in the usual practice. The fabric is pressed tightly 
between the rings so that only by extremely minute 
openings can the water escape. These openings are 
so slender that all sediment is effectually checked, 
and is retained in a solid and compact form after the 
water has been expressed. In filtering the refuse 
from distilleries, fish works, cement works, and in 
filtering sewage or potable water, this form of filter 
has been found of great value. It can be con- 
structed of any size up to works for water supply. 





Memoranda. 


In the scroll-saws now so much used by young 
people of both sexes the saw is usually fastened at 
both ends, and in cutting out the interior parts of 
the work the saw must be removed and passed 
through the hole drilled in the wood and then 
secured to the frame, thus involving considerable 
labor. An improved scroll-saw has the saw-blade 
fastened to the frame only at the upper end. To 
prevent the swaying of the saw the blade is made 
to run in guides above and below the sawing-table. 
By this arrangement the saw may be raised and the 
work passed under it without removing the blade 
from the frame. The guides for the saw can be 
adjusted to the thickness of the wood and the saw 
can be used on the up or down stroke as desired. 
This style of scroll-saw is reported to do good 
work at a material saving of time and labor and 
power needed to move the frame. 


A new form of hydraulic motor has been brought 
out that presents some features of interest to those 
in want of a low-power water-engine. The inlet- 
pipe is placed near the top, and by an arrangement 
of curved chutes the stream of water is thrown on 
the wheel in thin sheets that overlap each other and 
cover a third of the circumference of the wheel. 
By a suitable valve the chutes may be used singly, 
in pairs, or altogether, and thus the speed and power 
may be easily regulated within the limits of the 
pressure of the water. The wheel is provided with 
buckets of a peculiar form, so that by turning the 
motor down on its side and changing the inlet-pipe 
from the top to the side at the center, the motor may 
be used as a turbine, This motor seems to be well 
designed, and likely to prove of value in driving 
small lathes, printing-presses, sewing-machines, etc. 
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The Money of Our Fathers. 


THE expression “A bit piece” is often heard in 
the south-western section of the United States, 
where the term is used to indicate the value of 
twelve and a half cents. For example, a huckster 
tells you his price for a melon is “two bits ” (quar- 
ter of a dollar), “four bits” (half dollar), or “six 
bits” (seventy-five cents). It is seldom used in 
estimating any other fractional parts of currency; 
that is, we never hear the term three bits, or five 
bits, or seven bits; but “a bit apiece,” or “a bit a 
yard ” is used constantly in making sales, purchases 
and estimates. 

During many years, the word “ bit” was a provin- 
cialism, the same as a “ York shilling,” in New York 
State, or a “levy” in Pennsylvania. It doubtless 
originated in the English name of eleven-penny 
bit, as applied to the Spanish, or old style Carolus 

use in 





the states, long after they ceased to be colonies. In 
many portions of New York State, Pennsylvania, and 
some of the western states, the terms, “ levenpenny 
bit,” or levy (value twelve and a half cents), and 
fippenny bit, or fip (value six and a fourth cents), are 
often used in reckoning. In the south-west, eleven- 
penny bit became contracted into the word bit, and 
is now more commonly used than the name shilling 
was in the olden time. The coin, however, to which 
it refers has almost ceased to circulate, and speci- 
mens are seldom seen, except in numismatic col- 
lections. The fact that the silver in a perfect bit is 
worth at least twelve or more cents, but does not 
pass for more than ten cents, has caused them to 
be melted and assayed into modern coins and used 
for other purposes. 

There is one form of bit, which was once in common 
use in the South and West, which has disappeared 
so completely that my most earnest and persistent 
efforts have not enabled me to secure a specimen, or 
find one in any of the numerous col- 
lections which I have examined. 

In the early part of this century, and 
up to about thirty years ago, the form of 
bit to which I refer was made by cut- 
ting a Carolus silver dollar into eight 
pieces, or a half dollar into four pieces, 








which were triangular or wedge shaped, 
and had a recognized value of twelve 
and a half cents each, in United States 
currency. Ata later period, American 
coins were cut and circulated in the 
same manner. The illustrations will 
show how this was done. 

No. 1 is the face or vignette side of 
a Spanish dollar. 

No. 2 is the pillar or reverse side. 

No. 3 is the face of the dollar as it 

A appears when marked into eight pieces 
4 for bits. 
H No. 4 is the pillar or reverse side 
g of the dollar divided into bits. 

No. § is the American half dollar 
divided into four bits. 

No. 6 is a bit, cut from a Carolus or 
pillar dollar. 

No. 7 is a bit made from an American 
half dollar. 

The use of this kind of coin arose 
from the scarcity of small change, 
in frontier countries, and especially 
about the government agencies. When 
an Indian or trader wanted change 
of a smaller denomination than a half 

# dollar, he placed a coin on an anvil 
or stone, and, with a tomahawk, cut a 
dollar into eight pieces, with which he 
met the emergency and the demands 
made on his exchequer. 

These wedge-shaped bits were freely 
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used as a circulating medium, and I saw them in 
use, until about the year 1850, when the decimal 
currency of ten and five cent pieces hurried them 
out of sight. Their inconvenient shape, rough edges, 
ragged points and cutting corners made them very 
objectionable, and they soon fell out of use. 

The method by which these bits were forced into 
circulation and used as money will be best under- 
stood from a description of distribution or pay day 
at an Indian agency. At such periods, the tribes 
were paid exclusively in silver dollars and half 
dollars, large quantities of which were sent to the 
stations and posts for this purpose. I have seen at 
an agency several wagon loads of silver coins used 
to make one regular payment. On these occasions, 
the heads of families made up in regular form sched- 
ules of the members, and these were certified t by 
the chief and the sums paid by the disbursing agent. 
It often occurred then, as at the present time, that 
white people made a temporary abode with the 
Indians, and had the head of the lodge of which 
they became nominal members certify to their 
bogus claim, and thus secure a large share of the 
payments. After the lists were given to the agents, 
the amounts of money due to each representative 
were placed in convenient piles on tables. The 
Indians stood in line, and when the individual name 
of each was called, he took his pile of shiners, 
swooped them into a blanket, twisted the corners 
together, flung the load on his back and retired to 
distribute the shares to those who were entitled to 
them. The bucks (warriors) then gave to each 
squaw a few dollars, with which they purchased 
ornaments, gewgaws, and other articles of dress and 
usefulness that were brought to the agencies for sale 
by hordes of traders, thieves, gamblers, and swin- 
dlers of every class, who swarmed about the posts 
at such times. Many of the shrewdest and most 
prudent of the squaws, ‘old braves, and children, 
upon receiving their shares, immediately departed 
and hid away in the distant fastnesses, where their 
lodges were located. 

After the bucks had received their pay and presents, 
and had provided the squaws with allowances, they 
deliberately proceeded to indulge in a gaming spree 
and drunken debauchery, that was concluded only 
when they were fleeced out of every dollar they had, 
after which they returned home in a worse con- 
dition of degradation than before they came to the 
agency. Thousands of these cut coins were taken 
away by the agency thieves and carried to the towns, 
cities, and countries, far away from their normal 
scene of circulation, I, E, NAGLE, 


The Modern Course of True Love. 


THEY met amid the ball-room’s glare, 
And only this had either n 
That he was dark and she was fair, 
When breathless in the waltz they floated. 
But in that instant Cupid flung 
A chain that bound their hearts together ; 
She thought that Hybla tipped his tongue 
Although he only praised the weather. 





To him her spirit seemed divine, 
Though still she talked but commonplaces; 
Her accents breathed the tuneful Nine, 
Her face and figure all the Graces. 
His coat her critic eye approved ; 
He owned perfection in her bodice ; 
And if to her a god he moved, 
To him no less she swam a goddess. 


So when they danced it seemed to each 
Their bliss had brimmed its fullest measure; 
And when they sat in tender speech, 
Life held for them no equal pleasure. 
So sitting pleased and bent to please, 
Or whirling through the galop’s mazes, 
Unconsciously by swift degrees 
They slipped through all love’s sweetest phases. 


He brought her dowi//on on the stair, 

He brought her sandwiches and salad, 
With here a hint of d despair, 

And there a snatch of woful ballad— 
With pensive pauses, shifts abrupt, 

And — gaps of conversation, 
And so by turns they sighed and supped, 

And slid from ices to Firtation. 


He squeezed her hand, she blushed and sighed; 
Her lips said “ Fie!” but not her glances ; 
He told of lovers that had died, 
Of cruel maids in old romances ; 
He clasped her waist, he stole a kiss; 
Her eyes still foiled her lips’ “ How dare he!” 
They dropped cold “ Mr.,” formal “ Miss,” 
And he was Frank and she was Mary. 


Fifteen delicious minutes passed; 
Love’s star had reached its culmination. 
Twin souls they knew themselves at last, 
Born for each other from creation. 
He swore, ere half an hour went by, 
She was his bosom’s only idol; 
As much she vowed; with rapturous eye, 
The glad youth urged an early bridal. 


Ah, sweet, coy maiden shame! No more 

Than this the modest Muse discovers— 
They ed at her carriage door 

Earth’s fondest pair of plighted lovers; 
With kisses, tears, and vows to meet 

They parted—and Love’s //ium fuit ; 
Next day she cut him, on the street, 

And he, the false one, never knew it! 

WALTER CAREY. 


Sun-Song. 


Wuat makes the birds so ey fe 
What makes so ripe the cherry 
It is the Sun that comes along 
To mellow fruit and mellow song; 
This makes the birds so merry, 
This makes so ripe the cherry. 
What warms the blood that rushes 
To bring the tint that blushes? 
It is the Sun ~y my Sey 
To rosy lips to make them sweet. 
This warms the blood that rushes 
To bring the tint that blushes. 
Why are the flowers growing, 
With odors overflowing ? 
Because the Sun each blossom loves 
More than the honey-bee that roves. 
For this the flowers are growing, 
With odors overflowing. 
E. B. RoBINSON., 
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yee cong Track here is high on a bank 
rack here is high on a ’ 

‘ re ee Just by a wretched old hovel: 

[The pantoum is a meter borrowed the modern French Boy with the books needs a spank— 
romantic poets from Malayan prosody. It consists of a series «No, I don’ W” 
of four-line stanzas, the = ame poe fourth line of each stanza °, on't want a new novel! 
re-appearing as the first and third lines of the next stanza 
Victor Hugo, in the notes to his “ Orientales,” gave a prose tb 
translation of a Malayan p , which Théophile Gautier Jus 
afterward versified. MM. de Banville and Assellineau and Sma 
others have written pantoums, serious and familiar. The first “No, I don’t want a new novel 
English attempt is the “In Town” of Mr. Austin Dobson, —Babies beginning to cry.— 
composed in 1876 and included in his latest volume, ‘‘ Proverbs 
in Porcelain.” The first American attempt is here presented. 
It is to be noted that the Malayan pantoum resembles the old Small speck of dust in my eye, 
French rondeau in that the opening words recur at the end.] “TI will not buy papers or candy!” 


—Babies beginning to cry— 
Oh, for a tomahawk handy! 





a wretched old hovel, 
h speck of dust in my eye. 


HERE we are riding the rail, 
Gliding from out of the station ; 
Man though I am, I am pale, 
Certain of heat and vexation. “TI will not buy papers or candy!” 
Train boys deserve to be slain; 
Gliding from out of the station, Oh, for a tomahawk handy! 
Out from the city we thrust; Oh, for the cool of the rain! 
Certain of heat and vexation, 
Sure to be covered by dust. Train boys deserve to be slain, 
Heat and the dust—they are choking, 
Out from the city we thrust: Oh, for the cool of the rain! 
Rattling we run o’er the bridges: —“Gent” just behind me is joking. 
Sure to be covered with dust, 


Gtung by 0 thousand of midges. Heat and the dust they are choking, 


Rattling we run o’er the bridges, ae been | ~ 4 {joking 
Rushing we dash o'er the plain; Rl pe PON a8 4 
Stung by a thousand of midges, Gent” just in front of me snores. 
Certain precursors of rain. 


Clogging and filling my pores, 
Rushing we dash o’er the plain, Ears are on edge at the rattle; 


Watching the clouds darkly lowering, “Gent” just in front, of me snores, 
Certain precursors of rain: Sounds like the noise of a battle. 


Fields about here need a showering. . 
Ears are on edge at the rattle, 
Watching the clouds darkly lowering,— Man though I am, I am pale, 
Track here is high on a bank— Sounds like the noise of a battle, 
Fields about here need a showering, Here we are riding the rail. 
Boy with the books needs a spank. J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 








A GOOD LISTENER. 


Entuustastic Younc Lapy:—You are fond of music, Colonel? 
Cotonet F. t—Music? Aw—yes, I think I may say I like—aw noise of—of any kind! 
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En Route. 
PANTOUM. 
pantoum is a meter borrowed by the modern French 
romantic poets from Malayan prosody. It consists of a series 
of four-line stanzas, the ll ce fourth line of each stanza 
re-appearing as the first and third li of the next stanza 
Victor Hugo, in the notes to his “Orientales,” gave a prose 
translation of a Malayan pantoum, which Théophile Gautier 
afterward versified. MM. de Banville and Assellineau and 
others have written pantoums, serious and familiar. The first 
English attempt is the “In Town” of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
composed in 1876 and included in his latest volume, ‘‘ Proverbs 
in Porcelain.” The first American attempt is here presented. 
It is to be noted that the Malayan pantoum resembles the old 
French rondeau in that the opening words recur at the end.) 


HERE we are riding the rail, 
Gliding from out of the station ; 

Man though I am, I am pale, 
Certain of heat and vexation. 


Gliding from out of the station, 
Out from the city we thrust; 

Certain of heat and vexation, 
Sure to be covered by dust. 


Out from the city we thrust: 
Rattling we run o’er the bridges: 

Sure to be covered with dust, 
Stung by a thousand of midges. 


Rattling we run o’er the bridges, 
Rushing we dash o’er the plain; 

Stung by a thousand of midges, 
Certain precursors of rain. 


Rushing we dash o’er the plain, 
Watching the clouds darkly lowering, 
Certain precursors of rain: 
Fields about here need a showering. 


———. the clouds darkly lowering,— 


Track here is high on a bank— 
Fields about here need a showering, 
Boy with the books needs a spank. 








Track here is high on a bank, 
Just by a wretched old hovel: 
Boy with the books needs a spank— 
“No, I don’t want a new novel!” 


Just by a wretched old hovel, 
Small speck of dust in my eye. 
“No, I don’t want a new novel!” 
—Babies beginning to cry.— 


Small speck of dust in my eye, 

“T will not buy papers or candy!” 
—Babies beginning to cry— 

Oh, for a tomahawk handy! 


“T will not buy papers or candy!” 
Train boys deserve to be slain; 
Oh, for a tomahawk handy! 
Oh, for the cool of the rain! 


Train boys deserve to be slain, 
Heat and the dust—they are choking, 
Oh, for the cool of the rain! 
—Gent” just behind me is joking. 


Heat and the dust they are choking, 
Clogging and filling my pores, 

—* Gent” just behind me is joking, 
“Gent” just in front of me snores. 


Clogging and filling my pores, 
Ears are on edge at the rattle; 
“Gent” just in front of me snores, 

Sounds like the noise of a battle. 


Ears are on edge at the rattle, 
Man though I am, I am pale, 
Sounds like the noise of a battle, 
Here we are riding the rail. 


J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


A GOOD LISTENER, 


Entuustastic Younc Lapy:—You are fond of music, Colonel? 
Coronet F. t—Music? Aw—yes, I think I may say I like—aw noise of—of any kind! 






































«“ So tive, that when thy summon¢ comes to {om 
Che innumerabie caravan, which moves 
€o that mpsterioug realm, where each shall take 
ig chamber in the sifent bati¢ of death, 
€hou go not, tike the quarry-siave at night, 
Scourged to big Dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
Gp an unfaitering trust, approach thp grave, 
Bike one who wraps the drapery of bis couch 
About him, and fies Down to pleasant Dreams.” 











